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SECTION I. 

Geography of Attica. — Natural Divisions^ — Mountains^ 
Plains^ Rivers. — Political Divisions^ — Tribes^ Dis" 
trictSy Demi. — The Twelve Ionic Townships. 

Attica derives its name from the word aicrti, as 
being the projecting peninsula of that part of Greece 
which lies to the north of the isthmus of Corinth, in 
the same manner as the Argolic projection was the 
acte of the Peloponnesus^ and the peninsula of 
Mount Athos the acte of Thrace. 

To the westward the peninsula of Attioa is con- 
nected with another, which extended to the Co- 
rinthia; and they are both covered to the north 
by a range of lofty mountains, which stretch from 
the Corinthian Gulf to the channel of Eubcea, 
and which, on the northern side, slope into the 

» ' VOL. II. B 



2 MOUNTAINS. [sect. I. 

plains of Boeotia. Attica was thus strongly marked 
by nature for one of the most important of those 
small states into which, by its geographical con- 
struction, all the southern part of Greece was 
divided. 

Cithfieron, The two chiof summits of the Attico-Boeotian 
*™^' range were called Cithaeron and Pames. From the 
southern side of the former branched the penin- 
sula of the Eleutheris and Megaris, or that broad 
mountainous neck of land which connects conti- 
nental Greece with the Peloponnesus, and the lowest 
and narrowest part of which, at the south-eastern 
extremity towards Corinth, was anciently called the 
Isthmus [o 'I<T0/ioc]. Parnes, like Cithseron, throws 
out lower branches, which extend to the channel of 
Eubcea and the bay of Marathon. Within the fron- 
tier barriers of Attica are four remarkable moun- 
tains. Two of these, the length of which is nearly 
in a north and south direction, divide Attica into 
three great valleys ; the plain of Eleusis or Thria to 
the west, the lleStov or plain of Athens in the middle, 
and to the eastward the country now called Me- 
soghia (the ancient Mesogaea), which is separated 
from the sea by low ridges, and becomes blended with 

Hymettus. the plain of Athens at the northern extremity of Hy- 
mettus, which mountain in every other part forms 
the separation of these two districts. The mountain 

iEgaieos. which lios between the plains of Athens and Eleusis 
was named iEgaleos ^ 

' Herodot. 8. 90. Thucyd. 2, 19. From the former of these 
passages, it. is clear that the southern extremity was named 
^galeos ; from the latter, that the whole ridge, as far at least as 
the pass of Dhafni, was known hy that name. 
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The two other remarkable summits are PeDteli- PenteU- 
cum, which rises from the eastern coast of Attica, ^"™* 
and is connected with the south-eastern extremity 
of Fames ; and a cluster of heights at the south- LMmnnL 
eastern extremity of Attica, of which the most dis- 
tant from Athens and the most celebrated was Lau- 
rium, noted for its silver mines. 

A remarkable break in the Hymettian range Anhydnui. 
divided the northern, or greater, from the southern 
or lesser Hymettus, which was also called Anhydrus, 
from its want of water \ The greater Hymettus is 
BOW known by the name of Telo-Vuni, and Anhy- 
drus by that of Mavro-Vuni; though the former 
name is often applied to the whole range. The 
maritime part of the ridge of iEgaleos was named 
Corydalus from its demus^; another part, through 
which there is a pass from the plain of Athens into 
that of Eleusis, was called Pcecilum ^ ; and the PcBcUum. 
northern portion between Pcecilum and Pames had 
probably some specific denomination which has not 
reached us. Such distinctive appellations were 
undoubtedly frequent in so populous and civilized 

* 'Y/ii/rroff iXaTTtavt avv^pOQ KoXovfjuvog. Theophr. de sign, 
pluv. p. 419, Heins. 

* . . . . KOI 6 eig 2o\a/i(va wopSfiog *Yw£p Be r^c 

aifr^C ravrriQ opog eariv o KaXelrai Kopv^aXog, Kal o Bijixog oi 
KopvBaXEig, — Strabo, p. 395. 

* Pausan. Attic. 37, 5. It has generally been supposed 
that this mountain was Icarius, celebrated for the early culture 
of the vine, for the sacrifice of the vine-destroying goat to 
Bacchus, and for the songs at that feast, which gave rise to 
tragedy. It will hereafter be seen that there is reason to believe 
that these hills were occupied by the demus of CEa, and that the 
demus Icarenses and mountain Icarius were near Marathon. 

B 2 



4 MOUNTAINS. [sect. I. 

a country as Attica, sometimes derived from the 
name of the deraus, sometimes from other causes^ 
Strabo remarks^ of the Attic mountains towards 
Bceotia, that they had a multiplicity of names K 
BriiessuB. The Pentolicum of the time of the Roman empire 
appears to have been the same mountain, which by 
more ancient writers is named Brilessus or Brilettus. 
Theophrastus, in his treatise upon the Prognostics 
of Tempests, says that when about the setting of the 
Pleiades, it lightens over Mount Pames, while Bri- 
lessus and Hymettus are entirely covered with 
clouds, a tempest may be expected ; when the two 
latter only, that a storm of less violence ensues ; 
but that if Pames alone is covered, fine weather 
follows ^ 

Here it is evident that the writer alluded to the 
principal summits which bound the horizon of Athens. 
Of the identity of Pames and Hymettus, there has 
never been any doubt ; and the marble quarries toge- 
ther with the modern name Mendeli are equally con- 
vincing as to Pentelicum. It has been supposed there- 
fore that Brilessus could have been no other than 
the range which unites Pames with Pentelicum, and 
which bounds the plain of Athens between them. 
But this is too subordinate a ridge ; and there is an 
important fact in Athenian history, stated by Thucy- 
dides, which seems entirely opposed to the supposi- 

* avo HIq 'dpiaviac . , . fiixpt Tijg MtyapiSo^ fj 'Arriicfi opEivr^ 
iroXvutyvfw^, — Strabo, p. 391. 

* *E7ri UXeidoi ^vofiivy eav Xa/ii^ Kara Ildpvi^Oa, koi BptXijrrov 
Kal 'YfirfTTOv lay fiiy awavra fcaraX^vpiy, fiiyay ^ei/xcDva trnfialvei* 
lav hk TO. ^vo, iXarrW tav Ik lldpvfiOa fidvov^ MUivov, — Theo- 
phrast. de Sign. Tempest, p. 438, Heins. 
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tion. The historian relates that in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Lacedaemonians at Achamae, 
which place lay in the direction of Mount Parnes 
from Athens, perceiving that the Athenians refused 
to come out of the city to engage them, plundered 
some of the demi between the mountains Parnes 
and Prilessus ; after which, finding that their provi- 
sions began to fail, they retreated out of Attica, not 
by the same way by which they had entered, that is 
to say, by the Thriasian plain, but very circuitously ; 
first into the Oropia, which was then subject to the 
Athenians, and from thence through a part of Boeotia, 
over Mount Cithseron, and through the Megaris^ It 
is impossible to understand the words " the demi 
between Parnes and Brilessus," if we identify the 
latter with the ridge in question, nor the route of 
Archidamus into the Oropia, Brilessus upon that 
supposition having been a branch of Parnes itself, 
a part of which mountain the Lacedaemonians must 
have crossed. But the whole becomes clear on 
identifying Brilessus with Pentelicum. 

We may further remark in reference to this ques- 
tion, that the name Pentelicum is not applied to this 
mountain by any Greek author except Pausanias. 

* 0« Se UeXoirovyiiffioif eiruBfl ohx cxc^f/ecrav uvtoIq oi 'AOijvalot 
£C It-^xn^i apavTig €K twv 'Axapv&y^ ehyovv rwy Siifjuay rei'ac 
aWovQt Tuty fJiera^v Ildpyridoc ical BpiXi^crcroD opovc ..... oi ^e 
UeXoTTOvvrifftoi ^P^^^^ tiXfJitiyavreQ iy r^ *Attik^ otroy ii\oy to. 
kTCiTiiitia^ ayt\iipri(Tay lih Botoiroiv, ov\ yirep iffiliaXoy wapioyreQ 
^e Toy 'QpoiTTOV, rrfy yfjy rriy UeipaiKrly icaXov/icvijv, fjy yifioyTai 
'CipbtTTioi *AOfiyaibty vvriKooif IB^toffay' a^iKoniyoi Ik kg IIcXo- 
Tcoyyriaoy hu\v6r}(Tay Kara ttoXcic cicaerrot. Thucyd. 2. 23. 
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Strabo speaks only of the Pentelic marble ; it seems 
probable, therefore, that the celebrity of the marble 
quarried in the demus of Pentele, upon the side of 
Mount BrilessuSy had by a common process caused 
the ancient name of the mountain to be less used 
in those times than the adjective Pentelicum, and 
that the name 6 BptXi^aaoc gave way in common 
speech to that of ro llcvrcXiicov opoq\ or Mons 
Pentelensis ^. I have already adverted to a similar 
change of custom in the instance of Mount Ly- 
cabettus, which name seems to have given place 
in the second century of the Roman empire to that 
of Anchesmus *. 
Pheiieua. Parallel to the ridge of hills which connects 
Pames with Pentelicum at the extremity of the plain 
of Athens, is a higher range separated from the 
former by the river of Marathon, and falling north- 
ward to the north-eastern shore of Attica. This 
seems to have been the Mount Phelleus of antiquity, 
the name of which became generic among the Athe- 
nians for rocky heights having pasture upon them 
adapted to goats *. Mount Phelleus has two prin- 

1 Pausan. Attic. 32, 1. ' Vitruv. 2, 8. 

* Topography of Athens, p. 210. 

"Orav jjiey oZv tcLq alyac {kXavvr^o) Ik tov ^iSXiut^ 

"Qawep 6 irarrip <rov, BupBipav avrififiiyo^, Aristoph, Nub. 71. 

* Cratin. ap. Harpocr. in ^cXXea. Aristoph, Acharn. 272. 
Isae. de Ciron. haered. p. 227, Reiske, 

ra ireTpw^ri koi alyifioTa ^(topia ^eXAcac iicdKovv 

^v Be 6 ^cXXevc roiroc rfjc 'Amic^c ovtw icaXov/Lievoc rpaj^vg' al Bi 
alycc irpoQ tcl rpa'^repa kox opeivorepa Bidyovtriv. Harpocr. in 
^cXXea. V. et Suid. in ^eXXca. Hesych. in ^cXXog. 
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cipal summits situated about eight geographical miles 
to the north of Mount Pentelicum, and not far to the 
south-east of the modem town of KaIamo\ The 
only plains or considerable valleys among these 
heights are those of Aphidna and MartUhon, 

Of the rivers of Attica^ the Cephissus of the Athe- Cephi« 
nian plain is the only one which is not a mere 
torrent, failing in summer, and even the Cephissus 
very seldom carries any of its waters to the sea, but 
like so many other streams of hot and dry climates, 
is in no part of its course so copious as at its issue 
from the mountains. Some of its waters serve to 
supply the fountains of Athens, and others in their 
passage through the plain are diverted for the irri- 
gation of lands. 

The most distant sources of the river are on the 
western side of Mount Pentelicum, and the southern 
side of Mount Fames, and in the intermediate ridge 
which unites them, but particularly at Kivisia at the 
foot of Pentelicum^ — near Fasidhero in the part of 



^ At Kalo-livadhi, on the northern side of this mountain, 
Mr. Finlay foiind a sepulchral stone inscribed 9PAITTA. This 
seems to be a name derived from the condition of a woman as a 
Thracian slave, and connected with the mountain, it calls to mind 
the lines of Aristophanes (Acham. 272), 

v\'fi<l>opov 
ri^v ^TpvfjioBwpov Qp^rrav Ik tov ^cXXecuc* 

Thracian female slaves were numerous in Attica (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 824. Pa. 287, 288. 291.) after the conquest of Amphipolis ; 
and the agricultural labours of Mount Phelleus, of which the 
carrying of wood was a principal one, may have been performed 
by them. 
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Diacria adjoining to the same mountain, — at Tatoy, 
near the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest 
part of Mount Parnes, from whence descends 
a broad torrent, which, passing near the village 
Menidhi, pours a large occasional supply into the 
main channel of the Cephissus. A part of the 
waters from the eastern slope of Mount -ffigaleos 
form a separate stream, which joins the sea at Port 
Cantharus of Peirseeus, which ancient harbour has 
been rendered useless by the soil deposited by this 
torrent in the course of ages. We are ignorant of its 
ancient name. 

The Cephissus, as Strabo remarks, crossed the Long 
Walls, and in the lower part of its course is gene- 
rally dry in summer ^ 
iiissus. The principal supplies of the Ilissus are from 

Lycabettus, from the northern end of Hymettus, 
and from the south-western side of Pentelicum. 
Its most remarkable fountain is at Syrian! on the 
western face of Hymettus. The stream flowing 
from it, as I have already observed elsewhere, was 
probably the Eridanus of Pausanias K 

The Ilissus, after having passed the city, and 



' Uorajjioi S* dffiy, 6 jxiy Kij^tcro'oc Ik TpivejjuQv rag Apx«C ^X"^^* 
piutv Be Bid rov UeBiov^ {iif ov Koi ff Fc^vpa ical ol TeijfVpuT/jLol,) 
Bid Be Tuty (TKeXwy ruty avo rov "Aareoc eig Toy Heipaid icaOi^icoi^raiv, 
eKBlBwffiy ££c TO ^faXrjpiKoy^ j(ei/iafipwBris to ttXcov, Bipove Be /xecov- 
rai reXetOQ, ""En Be toiovtoq /idXiara 6 *IXi<r<roc, Ik Qarepov 
fiipove Tov Aareoc piuty elg rriv ahr^v irapaXiav, eK twv hirep rfjc 
"Aypac *:a« rov AvKeiov jiepijy, koi TfJQ Triyy^c, S" vfiyriKey ey ^alBp^ 
UXaTuty, Strabo, p. 400. 

' Topog. of Athens, p 283. 
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receiyed the water of EnneacranuB on one side, 
and a torrent from the southward on the other, 
makes a bend round the southern side of Athens, 
between the Museium and a rocky height, which 
rises from the left bank of the river, and is lost in 
the plain. 

Though it rarely happens that any stream is 
visible in the channel of the river, there is always 
a sufficient vein of water under the dry gravelly 
sur&ce of the torrent-bed, to supply some reser- 
voirs at the gardens of Vuno, and a fountain on 
the road from Athens to the Peirseeus. 

A bridge which crosses the Ilissus 400 yards 
below the Olympieium, on the road from Athens 
to the southern coast, indicates that this torrent 
is not always dry; in fact, after heavy rains, 
the bed of the Ilissus contains a running stream 
for several days, and sometimes it even becomes 
an impetuous torrent; but this state of the 
river very rarely occurs, and it is only upon 
such occasions that any part of its waters reaches 
the Phaleric marsh, to which they naturally 
tend. 

The source of the Hisstis at Syriani seems to be 
the fountain Callia at Pera^ where was a temple of 
Venus, probably upon the same spot now occupied 
by the monastery'. There is no other place near 
Mount Hymettus, which will so well suit the scene 

* *H n^pa ')(ytpiop irpoQ Tf *Y/xijrr^, cv ^ itpov 'A^po^iri}?, Kal 
Kprivri e^ jc o^ Triovffai tvTOKOvtrtVf Kal al dyovoi yoyifioi ylvovrai* 
KparlvoQ ^e iv MaXOaKoiQ KaWiay avrily fj^riolv ol ^e KuXXovW/pav. 
Suidas, Phot. Lex. in KvXXov Or/pa. 
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of the death of Procris, described by Ovid '. It is 
rare to meet with such accuracy of description in a 
Roman poet. We not only find the soft turf, which 
the fountain maintains in verdure, in the season when 
every tiling aroand is parched with the excessive heat, 
but even all, or very nearly all the trees and shrubs 
which the poet enumerates. 

On the southern shore of Attica there is no 

rivulet worthy of notice ; on the eastern shore, not 

River of moro than three. Of these the most remarkable is 

Marathon. 

the torrent of Marathon, which is collected from the 
eastern side of Mount Parnes, and the southern side 
of Mount Phelleus ; a second stream consists of 
the waters of the south-eastern side of Mount 
Pentelicum, which it conveys into the sea, a little 
below Ratina. The third is the river of Vraona, 
which enters the bay of Livadhi, at the northern 
foot of Mount Perati. One of the two latter was 
EraBinus. aucieutly named Erasinus ^ 

The ridges of Phelleus send forth on the northern 
side several torrents, flowing directly into the straits 
of Euboea: the most remarkable of these are, one 
on each side of Kalamo, at the distance of about a 
mile, and a third at about the same distance to the 
eastward of the skala of Apostolus. 

' Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
Fons sacer, et viridi cespite mollis humus. 
Silva nemus non alta facit : tegit arbutus herbam : 

Ros maris, et lauri, nigraque myrtus olent. 
Nee densae foliis buxi, fragilesque myricaa, 
Nee tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abest. 

Ovid. Art, Amat. 3, 687. 
' Strabo, p. 371. 
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The plain of Eleusis is traversed by two torrents, 
one of which, now named lanula, has its origin in 
the parts of Fames near Phyle ; the other rises in cephiMi] 
Mount Cithseron, and traverses the plain of Eleu-®^^®"* 
therse, before it enters that of Eleusis. The latter 
bore the same name as the Cephissus of the IIeScov 
or plain of Athens ^ 

From the earliest period of Attic history to the Tribes, 
expulsion of the Peisistratidse, the people are said to 
have been divided into four ^vAaJ or tribes \ which 
at first were Cecropia, Autochthon, Actsea, Paralia ; 
then Cranais, Atthis, Mesogaea, Diacris ; then Dias, 
Athenais, Posidonias, Hephsestias ; and lastly Gele- 
ontes ', Mgicoreisy Argades, and Hoplitse *. Clei- 
sthenes, who assumed the administration of the re- 
public on the expulsion of the sons of Peisistratus, 
(b. c. 610.) thought to conciliate the people by 
increasing the number of tribes to ten, which re- 
ceived names from the Attic heroes Erechtheus, 
iKgeus, Pandion, Leos, Acamas, (Eneus, Cecrops, 



^ Pausan. Attic. 38, 5. Euseb., Cassiodor., Cbron. in Ha- 
drian. 

' Concerning the division of the Attic people into ^vXai, 
pparplou^ and ycvi}, a part of the subject not essential in a work 
of topography, see Thirl wall's Hist, of Greece JI, c. 11. and 
App. 1. and Amold*s Thucydides, App. 3. 

• or Teleontes. This division of the four tribes seems to 
have been carried with the Ionic migration into Asia. See the 
inscriptions of Tens and Cyzicus, in the Inscriptiones Antiquae 
of Chishull and Pococke. 

* Herodot. 5, 66. Euripid. Ion 1575. Plutarch. Solon 23. 
Stephan. in AlyiK6piiQ, J. Poll. 8, 109. 

12 
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Hippothoon, Ajax, Antiochus * ; and these ten tribes 
continued to classify the freemen of Attica or citi« 
zens of Athens during the two most illustrious cen- 
turies of Athenian history. On the liberation of 
Athens from Cassander, b. c. 307, when Demetrius 
and his father Antigonus were dignified as Ocof 
(rofrfi/occ, two new tribes were founded, to which their 
names were attached : but about the year 260 B. c. 
the Antigonis was changed into Ptolemais in honour 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who assisted the Athenians 
with his fleet, and built for them a gymnasium; 
about sixty years later, when Attalus was the ally of 
Athens against Philip and the Rhodians, the tribe 
Demetrias became the Attalis. Finally, in the reign 
of Hadrian, the Hadrianis was formed, and named 
in honour of that emperor. Another division of the 
Attic people continued also to prevail to the latest 
period, which was both political and geographical : 1 » 
The 'AcTTo* or 'Atrruq, 2. The n^SicIc, 3. The Uapa\mq 
or napaXioi, 4. The Mtcro-y^ioi or Mcffoyaicrc, 6. The 
AiaKploi or AiaKpuQ ^. The first were dwellers in the 
city ; the second, in the plain surrounding it, as far as 
the hills and harbours : the third were the borderers 
of the southern and eastern coast : the fourth were 
the inhabitants of the country included withia 
Hymettus, Pentelicum, and the Paralia: the fifth 

» These names are placed in the order of precedence of the 
trihes on the monuments, 

' Herodot. 1, 59. Thucyd. 2, 55. 56. Plutarch. Solon 13. 
Amator. 18. Praecept. Polit. 10. J. Poll. 8, 109. Stephan. in 
UiBloVf ndpoXoc* Hesych. in Ataicpelc. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1218. Harpocrat. in Uc^taica. Hesych. in UapaXioi. Suid. in 
ndpaXoi, UapdXuty, Uthfvg. 



i k. 
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occupied all the north-e&stern heights as far as 
the frontiers of Boeotia. These were called the 
)(^faipat or districts of Attica ^ 

Each ^vXt) or tribe was subdivided into Srifioiy the Demi, 
whole number of which about the year 200 B. c. 
was 170. Four more appear to have been after^ 
wards added \ The arrangement of the demi under 
their respective tribes, which took place at the time 
of Cleisthenes, continued until the latest period of 
Attic autonomy, with little alteration beyond that 
which was inevitable on the addition of the three 
new tribes. The arrangement appears to have been 
governed in some measure by considerations of lo* 
cality ; thus we find the neighbouring towns of Rham* 
nu8» Marathon, Tricorythus, and CEnoe, all arranged 
under the tribe iElantis ; Aphidna and Titacidae, which 
were both in the adjacent part of Diacria, in the same 
tribe ; in like manner Myrrhinus, Pallene, Semachus, 
and Pentele, were in the Antiochis ; Prasise, and Stei- 
ria, in the Pandionis ; Thorae, iEgilia, Amphitrope^ 
Besa, and Anaphlystus, in the Antiochis. On the other 
hand, Probalinthus, one of the Marathonian Tetra- 
polis, was not of the same tribe as the other towns, 
but of the Pandionis. Of four adjacent demi, 
called the Tetracomi> Peiraeeus, and Thymoetadae, 
were of the Hippothoontis, Phalerum of the .Mantis, 

* Hesych. in AiaxpeiQ. 

* HoXifiuy 6 TrepiriyriTTig reTrapa /3t/3A/a trvviypa'^t ttepi riav 
ayaBrifJuiTwy kv ij 'AicpoirdXei* ro B* avdKoyoy <n;/Lij3a/v€i teal evl 
rwv aWbty fjitp&y Tfjg TroXsufc fat rfjc x<ui>pag' *EXev&tyd re Elvify 
€va T&v tKarov Koi k^BofiiiKoyTa ^rifiwy (rpog Be xal rtrTciputy J^ 
^(Tiv) ov^eva rwv a\Xb»v wyofiaKsy, Strabo, p. 396. Kairoi 
cjcarov £j3^o/Li/;icovra Tetrtrapwy {(fkatrl) Ziifuay oynav Tfjs *Arriic^c» ^v 
troWol XafJLTpd tixov hriyfifiara, Eustath. in II. B, 546. 
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and Xypete of the Cecropis, while Corydallus, 
another demus situated not far from Peirseeus, was 
of the same tribe as that demus. It appears there- 
fore, that the tribe can seldom afford any more 
than a slight presumption aa to the locality of the 
demus. 

Every Attic citizen was enrolled in one of the 
demi^ and this domiciliary distinction was added on 
all public occasions to his own name and that of his 
father. In consequence of this custom, the ancient 
inscriptions of Attica have furnished us with the 
names of a great number of the demi : many others 
are met with in ancient authors, particularly in the 
Lexica of Harpocration, Stephanus, Hesychius, Sui<- 
das, and others ; so that we are very nearly in pos- 
session of the names of all the demi* 

Of the greater part of these, it cannot be expected 
that we should find sufficient evidence for fixing the 
positions, as they were of too little importance to 
claim the notice of history. Many of them, it may 
be supposed, were only communities, like our paro- 
chial divisions, spread over a certain tract of land, 
and having a common temple or place of assembly, 
in some part of the little territory, either with or 
without a surrounding cluster of houses. Vestiges 
of public buildings, marking the sites of demi, 
are found in every part of Attica. They consist 
generally of foundations formed of the native marble 
of that country, wrought in the finished manner 
customary among the Athenians. Remains of sculp- 
ture and architecture are frequent also, and ancient 
wells, the marble peristomia of which are worn 
on every side into deep notches by the action of 
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bucket-ropes in a long course of ages. But although 
the sites of the ancient demi are thus proved, their 
names in numerous instances, it is impossible to 
determine. In the accompanying map, therefore, I 
baye inserted no ancient name without some reason 
for so placing it, and in stating those reasons in the 
following pages, I shall unite with them all the 
incidents of Attic history which may serve to illus* 
trate the inquiries. 

As no people in Greece were so much in the 
habit of engraving lapidary inscriptions as the Athe- 
nians, it cannot be doubted that many positions of 
demi will hereafter be ascertained, by the discovery 
of inscriptions, when Attica shall be more thoroughly 
explored, and especially by means of excavations on 
the ancient sites. 

The modem names of Attica being less frequently 
of Sclavonic origin than those of most of the other 
parts of Greece, old Attic names^ more or less 
corrupted, are often recognised in existing names. 
In Attica, however, as in every part of Greece, 
we may not unfrequently observe that the ancient 
name, where it has survived, is no longer attached 
to the site to which it anciently belonged; the 
inhabitants, from various causes, having found a 
new place of settlement more eligible. But it has 
generally been in the same district, and hence the 
name is seldom far removed from the ancient posi- 
tion, and seldom fails therefore to give a presump- 
tion of locality, which may often be more precisely 
confirmed by existing ruins. In like manner, 
although inscribed marbles have frequently been 
moved from the places where they were erected. 
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to serve for building materials, or for the purpose 
of being preserved in churches, they have seldom 
been transferred to any great distance from their 
original situations. Nevertheless the name of a 
demus, when occurring in such inscriptions, cannot 
always be accepted as a proof even of vicinity, for 
the same reason that the names of all the demi of 
Attica may be found on the sculptured records of 
Athens. But there are two kinds of monuments, 
seldom found far from the demus, to which the 
inscribed demotes belonged, namely, simple sepul- 
chral monuments, and simple dedications. Thus 
when we read on an ancient tombstone TifiojcXJjc 
JiavdiKkfiovg Ilaiavicwc, or Ap)(^£7roXic KvOripioQ avc- 
0i)ic£v, we may suspect that Paeania and Cytherus 
were not far distant from the places where the mar- 
bles were found; for it is to be believed, that in 
general the Attic citizen was buried in his demus, 
and that comparatively few demotse would erect 
monuments in a foreign demus. 

We may begin by endeavouring to indicate the 
positions of the twelve townships into which Attica 
was divided before the time of Theseus, who was 
said to have collected the divided strength of Attica 
into one ttoXic, the towns continuing to be jcai/Liac, 
until the division of all Attica into demi ^ 

Our further remarks on the topography of Attica 
may be conveniently divided into, 

1. The demi of the IlcStov or Plain of Athens. 

2. The demi of the Paralia and Mesogsea. 

* Lower Athens probably consisted at first of separate 
comae, which division was retained in the city, together with 
that of demi, to the latest ages. 
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3. The demi of Diacria, Mount Parnes, and the 
northern frontier. 

4. The demi westward of the Plain of Athens, 
including the island of Salamis. 

Before the time of Theseus, Attica was said to 
have been divided like other Ionic states into 
twelve confederate townships; of these the names 
were Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, 
Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 
Cephisia, Phalerus '. 

Cecropia became the Acropolis of Athens, and Cecropia. 
Phalerus its principal harbour, which, as the mari- PhaieruB. 
time power of Athens increased, fell into the con- 
dition of a subordinate haven, its demus having been 
included in the great maritime city founded by The- 
mistocles. Eleusis alone, although a demus like the EieuRis. 
others, continued, in consequence of the respect 
paid to its sacred character, to.be distinguished as 
a iroXcc, and was the only place in Attica, except 
Athens, which coined its own money. 

Tetrapolis which although numbered among the Tetrapolis, 
twelve cities, was in feet a corporation of four towns, 
continued to be a district known by the name of its 
chief town Marathon, and the four places which had 
composed it, became Attic demi. All the remaining 
cities sunk into demi, although most of them, in 
consequence of those local advantages which had ren- 
dered them important in the earlier ages, still enjoyed 
some superiority over the generality of the demi of 
Attica. Deceleia, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cy- 
therus, Sphettus, and Cephisia, were still among 
the principal towns of Attica at a late period. 

^ Philochorus ap. Strab. p. 397. Etymol. M. in 'Eiraicpca 
Xwpa. Plutarch. Thes. 24. 

VOL. II. ' C 
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Deceieia. Deceleia stood in the direct road from Athens to 
Oropus; it was distant from the foiroer about 120 
stades, and as much from the frontier of Boeotia^ and 
it commanded a view of the city ^ Mardoiiius with 
his Persians retreated by the road of Deceleia from 
Attica into Boeotia, previously to the battle of Pla- 
tsea ^ In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Lacedaemonians under Agis fortified Dece- 
leia, and by means of this fortress were enabled, 
instead of retreating out of Attica at the end of 
each summer, as they had done at the beginning 
of the war, to maintain themselves all the winter 
in a position which gave them the facility of plun- 
dering a great part of Attica ; at the same time that 
they prevented the Athenians from cultivating the 
surrounding lands, and forced them to convey their 
supplies from Euboea by navigating round Cape Su- 
nium, instead of employing the direct road by land 
through the Oropia ^ This loss of Deceleia was fol- 
lowed by a succession of pecuniary diflSculties and 
military disasters, which at the end of eight years 
ended in the capture of Athens, when the garrison 
of Deceleia was withdrawn. 

Considering these circumstances, we can hardly 

' doubt that Deceleia was at or near the modem 

Tatoy, where a peaked ' height is a conspicuous 

object from the Acropolis, and bears from thence 

* ^Airi^ti ht ii AciccXeta (naliovQ fidXitrra ttjq tCjv ^AdrfvaitMiV 
iroXeutQ EiKOffi koI cicarov TrapaTr\ii(rioy 5c oh ttoAX^ irXioy Kal ivi 
TfjQ BoiwriaQ' Iti ^e t^ ire^l^ Koi Trjg x^P^^ ^^*C KpaTiorroig eg to 
KaKovpyeiv ^KoBofxeiro to T-ct^oc, £Tri<l>av£Q /i^XP* ^^^ ^**''' ^AOriyaiwv 
vdXeufc Thucyd. 7, 19. See also Thucyd. 6, 93 ; 7, 18. 

» Herodot. 9, 15. » Thucyd. 7, 27. 28. 
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N. 17 E. It is situated near the entrance of a 
defile which leads on the eastern side of Mount Parnes 
from the upper part of the plain of Athens to Oropus 
as well as toTanagra. The exact site of the demus is 
probably marked by a fountain, near which are many 
remains of antiquity. The Lacedaemonian fortress 
occupied perhaps the peaked height ; for it was 
situated at such an elevation, that Agis, in the 
twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war, observed 
from thence the Athenian corn-ships entering the 
Peiraeeus ^ The direct distance of this point from 
the Acropolis of Athens is twelve geographical miles, 
or something less than eleven from the walls 
of Athens ; which sufficiently agrees with the 120 
stades of Thucydides, according to the ordinary 
proportion of road distance in stades to the geogra- 
phical mile, to leave little or no question as to the 
position of Deceleia \ 

We are informed by Herodotus, that when the Aphidna. 
Tyndaridae invaded Attica in search of their sister 
Helena, whom Theseus had concealed at Aphidna, 
and intrusted to the care of his friend Apliidnus, 
the Decelenses revealed the secret to the Lacedae- 



' Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 1, § 25. 

' On the uniformity of the stade, as a measure of distance, see 
" On the stade as a linear measure/* in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, ix. 1. If some of the distances in Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides are found to exceed the truth, when mea- 
sured by the stade of 600 Greek feet, we may attribute it to the 
distances having been computed and not measured, computations 
of distance generally erring in excess. Measured distances, or 
such as must have been correctly known, are generally found to 
agree witli the stade of 600 Greek feet. 

c 2 
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monians, and showed them the way to Aphidna; 
and that for this service the latter not only con- 
ferred several privileges at Sparta on the Dece- 
lenses, but spared their lands when they laid waste 
the neighbouring parts of Attica in the Pelopon- 
nesian war\ This occurrence affords a presump- 
tion that Aphidna was in a strong and retired situ- 
ation not far from Deceleia. An Athenian decree, 
cited in one of the orations of Demosthenes, which 
was delivered when the Athenians were alarmed by 
the advance of Philip into Phocis^ (in the year B.C. 
346), not only confirms this opinion, but shows that 
Aphidna was more distant than Deceleia from 
Athens. The decree required all the people of Attica 
to collect their effects in certain fortresses : those 
who lived within 120 stades of the city, in Athens or 

' Herodot. 9, 73. Diodor. 4, 63. Plutarch. Thes. 32. Pau- 
san. Attic. 41, 4. Lacon. 18, 3. PoetsB Cyclici, et Alcman. ap. 
Schol. 11. r. 242. Isocrat. Encom. Helen. II. p. 339, Auger. 
Stephan., Harpocrat. in Tiraici^ai. Callim. ap. Etym. M. in 
d/iTrpcvb). Conf. Stephan. in AeiccXeta. In this famous legend of 
poetical times we have the names of the apxiy^^^^* or eponymous 
heroes of several demi, and hence a presumption of the vicinity 
of those demi to each other. It was related that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were joined hy troops from Megara under Timalcus, son of 
Megareus, who was slain in the war ; that they were assisted 
by Marathus and Ecademus of Attica ; that the Aphidnaei were 
defeated in the field, chiefly by the valour of Marathus, who 
devoted himself to death on the occasion ; and that Aphidna 
was finally taken by the treachery of Titacus, a native, and 
sacked by the Dioscuri. The hostility of the neighbouring towns, 
Marathon and Deceleia, and the treachery of Titacus, are too 
much in the style of Grecian history of all ages not to lend a 
great colour of truth to the whole story, although of so distant 
an age. 

* Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. 
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Peiraeeus; those beyond that distance, in Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnus, and Sunium. As the 
land frontier alone was immediately threatened by 
the movement of Philip, it is clear that Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidua, and Rhamnus, formed a chain of 
fortresses towards the frontier, Athens, Peiraeeus, and 
Sunium, having been the only places of security 
thought necessary in the interior of Attica. 

Eleusis and Rhamnus commanded the two mari- 
time extremities of the line ; and Phyle and Dece- 
leia protected the two principal passes over the 
great heights of Parnes. We are led, therefore, to 
seek for Aphidna in a position between Deceleia 
and Rhamnus. As we may presume that the twelve 
townships of Attica were natural divisions of its ter- 
ritory, and that the towns stood in some advantage- 
ous situation in the midst of each, we are at once 
led to place Aphidna in some part of the upper 
valley of the river of Marathon ; the fertility of 
which now supports the villages of Liosia, Belusi, 
Tzurka, Mazi, Kapandriti, and some others. In the 
midst of this country rises a strong and conspicuous 
height named Kotroni \ upon which are considerable 
remains indicating the site of a fortified demus*. 
Here, therefore, we may with confidence place 

^ This name is found attached to three heights in Diacria. It 
belongs to the most ancient language of Greece, and in Italy 
was applied, with a slight metathesis, to two Greek cities, of 
which that of Etruria was a Pelasgic foundation. The word has 
the same origin, and is almost synonymous with Kpag, icopvg, 
icopv0i)i KopivOoQ, 

' I am indebted for this information to George Finlay, Esq., of 
Liosia, whose valuable observations on the Topography of Attica, 
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Aphidna ^ Its distance from Athens is about six- 
teen miles, half as much from Marathon, and 
something less from Deceleia. 

ce^'hi^a' Thoriciis and Cephisia still preserve their ancient 
names little altered. The ruins of the former prove 
that it continued to maintain in the most opulent 
times of Attic history a great share of its original 
importance as one of the twelve cities, and the same 
is equally shown with regard to Cephisia by the 
evidence of history \ 

Bi-auron. Although the text of Pausanias, in alluding to the 
situation of Brauron, is obviously defective, we may 
deduce from it that Brauron was, in regard to the 
Marathonian district, in a direction opposite to that 
of Rhamnus ^ From Strabo we collect only that 
Brauron was among the demi on or near the eastern 
shore of Attica *, and that near Brauron there was a 
river named Erasinus *. The maritime position of 



both printed and manuscript, have been very useful to me in this 
second edition. For the former see Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, III. p. 396 seq., and Remarks on the 
Topography of Oropia and Diacria (with a Map), 12mo. 
Athens, 1 838. 

^ Mr. Finlay copied at Spata, a neighbouring village 

' See below, in Section II. 

' Mapadwvog 5' airix^i- rvi f^^y Bpavptav. Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 
...... MapadwvoQ Be (rrahiovQ fiaXiara k^riKovTa dTrex^t 'Pa/ot- 

vovQ TTjv TTopa ddXaffffav lovaiv eg 'Qipiawov, 33, 2. It seems clear 
that Pausanias had stated the distance of Brauron from Marathon. 

* Strabo, p. 398, 399. 

* 'Epa&lyoy .... pel Be Kai dWog ofJLwyvfwg Ik rriQ ^ApKaBiag 

Koi 6 ey Ty *AmK^ Kara Bpavputya, Strabo, p. 

371. 
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Brauron is evident also from other authorities ' ; as 
Hesychius therefore defines Diacria as extending 
from Fames to Brauron ^ and as the name of Diacria 
implies a mountainous district, the inference is na- 
tural, that Brauron was at the southern extremity 
of the heights of Pentelicum, where they are lost 
in the plain of Mesogaea, and where we find a river, 
or torrent, the most considerable on the eastern side 
of Attica, next to that of Marathon. On the other 
hand, the modem name. Vraona, which seems to be 
nothing more than a slight corruption of Bpavf^wvuy 
the ordinary Romaic form of Bpavpufv, is an argument 
that Brauron was situated near the two villages of that 
name, or further south than the river just mentioned ; 
to which we may add, that the name of Rafina, a 
village on that river, is evidently the Romaic corrup- 
tion of 'Apa^Tjv, the name of an Attic demus. The 
vicinity of Brauron and Araphen is proved by the 
fact that 'AXac 'Apa^ijvtScc, or Halse of Araphen, so 
called to distinguish it from Halae iExoiiides, was the 
situation of the temple of Diana Tauropolus, whose 
statue, brought from Scythia by Iphigeneia, was said 
to have been landed at Brauron \ whence we may 
infer that Halse, afterwards a deraus, was in the 
time of the twelve cities a subordinate place in the 
district of Brauron. On the sea-shore between Ra- 
fina and the two villages called the Vraones, some 
remains of antiquity have been observed at a place 

* Euripid. Iphig. in Taur. 1450, 1462. Callira. hymn, ad 
Dian. 173. Nonni Dionys. 13, 186. Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 
Lacon. 16, 6. 

^ >/ X***?** ^iciKpia ti ctTo UapyridoQ dg Bpavpwya, Hesych. in 
/^lUKpeig, 

^ Eurip. Pausan. 1. 1. 
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which derives the name of 'AXiidi from a lagoon and 
marshy place, where salt works may once have existed; 
for Aliki is a name commonly found in such situations, 
and is, in fact, the Romaic form of 'AXac, or rather 
the adjective of the district {h x*^P« 'AXuctJ), which has 
superseded the noun of the place (AXai). I am 
inclined to believe, therefore, that these three names, 
Rafina, Alikl, and Vraona, thus found in the rela- 
tive situations which might be expected of Araphen, 
Halse, and Brauron, indicate, nearly the real situation 
of those three places. In this case we must suppose, 
that in the time of Pausanias the Brauronia was, in 
common parlance, supposed to extend as far north as 
the heights of Pentelicum ; and that, if the river 
of Rafina was the ancient Erasinus, Strabo's words, 
Kara Bpavpwva, describing the situation of that river, 
are to be taken with the same kind of latitude as 
the expression of Pausanias* That of Hesychius is 
still more easily explained, as the Brauronia was in 
fact the northernmost district of Paralia^ As to the 
river, it is not unlikely that the torrent of Vraones 
may have been the Erasinus, and that the name of 
the river of Rafina, although a larger stream, may 
not have reached us. 
Sphettus. If Thoricus and Brauron occupied all the eastern 
Paralia, the country which lay between those dis- 
tricts and Mount Hymettus was probably divided 
between the townships of Sphettus and Cytherus : 
for neither of these would seem from Strabo to 
have been very near the southern or eastern shores 
of Paralia. But which of these towns was to the 
north, and which to the south, may be disputed. The 
only argument that has been adduced in favour of a 
southern situation to Sphettus is, that in the Attic 
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mythology, the brothers Sphettus and Anaphlystus, 
sons of Troezen, migrated into Attica'; and that 
the demus Anaphlystus having been on the south- 
ern coast, opposite to the Troezenia, Sphettus was 
similarly situated. In this case, we must suppose 
that although near the coast, it was not sufficiently 
so to have entered into the enumeration of the ma- 
ritime demi by Strabo. The only circumstance 
indicative of the situation of Sphettus occurs in con- 
nexion with an event of the heroic times of Athens 
related by Plutarch, as well as by Philochorus, an 
Athenian antiquary of the best authority, but whose 
allusions to places are unfortunately, as so often 
happens in ancient history, those of a person, who 
having been well acquainted with them himself, sup- 
poses the same information in his readers. In the 
division of the kingdom made by the sons of Pandion 
the second, iEgeus had the Cecropian city and plain, 
together with the supreme authority ; Megaris fell to 
the lot of Nisus, Diacria to Lycus, and to Pallas the 
southern part of Attica, that is to say, Paralia, including 
Mesogsea ^. Pallas, finding that his expected succes- 



* Pausan. Corinth. 30, 8. Stephan. in 'Avd^XveTroc, S^ijttoc. 
' T^K S* elg Terrapa fiiprj Siavofi^y, aXKuv dWtoQ ctpiyicoraiv, 
dpjcec ravra irapa 2o^ic\covc \a(ieiv' (fnjai S* 6 Alyevg^ Sri 6 warrlp 
iSpitreVf 

*EfjLOi fJtev aireXdeiv ele aicrag rflffSi yfjSf 
lipefffiEia yelfiaQ* rf ^e Avicy .... 
Toy ayrlirXevpov Kfj'Trov "Evjiolag vifxei' 
N/cr^ ^£ Ttiv ofiopov i^aipei -^ddova 
^KeipwvoG aKTfjg* ttjq ^€ yfJQ to irpog votov 
*0 (TKXrjpog ovTog Koi yiyavrag kicrpii^iav 
EiX?;x£ IlaWuc. 

Strabo, p. 392. 
V. et Apollod. 3, 15. Schol, Aristoph. Vesp. 1218. 
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sion to the throne was cut off by the return to Athens 
of Theseus, son of iEgeus, made war upon those 
princes, and marched upon Athens from Sphettus bj 
the Sphettian way, having secretly placed a body of 
troops at Gargettus under command of his two sons, 
who were ordered as soon as the Athenians should 
advance against Pallas, and be engaged in action vnth 
him, to march rapidly and take possession of the city. 
But the stratagem of Pallas was useful only to his 
enemies. His herald of the demus Agnus betrayed 
the scheme to Theseus, who forthwith attacked and 
destroyed the troops at Gargettus, which caused the 
dispersion of those of Pallas \ As Mount Hymettus 
lies directly between Athens and the Mesogsea, and 
is too high, steep, and rocky, to admit of the suppo-* 
sition of any road of great traffic having crossed its 
summit, we may presume that the Sphettian way 
rounded either the northern or southern side of the 
mountain ; or that it traversed the pass which sepa- 
rated the greater from the lesser Hymettus. On the 



* KOI ^ie\6vT£c kavTOVQf 01 fjLEv €fJt<l>avu}£ 2^i;rro0£v i\iitpovv km 
TO "AffTv fiera tov Trarpoc, ol Be Tapyr)TTo1 Kpvy^favTEQ eavTovg 
evrjBpevov utg BixoOey eiridrfffofiEvot Tolg virevayTtoiQ* ^v oe Kiipv^ 
fi£T avTwv ayijp 'Ayvovtriog oyofia Aewc' o^rog elr/yyctXe r^ Orjaei 
TO. (isfiovXevfJLeya toIq JlaXKavrL^aiQ* 6 Be elai<l>yt)g iTnirEtr^y toIq 
eveBpevovffi Trayrag BiifftOeiptv , Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

JlaKKavTog CTridetvai raig ^Adrivaig htayoovfiiyov koX Trjv 2^i/r- 
Tiay oBoy Trpo^avwc Biairopevofjiiyov ettI to" Acttv fAEra Trjg BvyafiEwg 
avTOVf 01 TOVTOv iralBEg Kara fiovXri<nv tov narpog TapyrjTToJ eyKadi- 
(overt fJLETO. Ttoy ^Xi^ciwrwv, ly* OTay ETE^iXdbxriy ol *Adriydloi Kal 
6 ndWac (TVfil^aXrf, ej ecpSBov 7rpo<nrE<r6yTEg Xaputtri Trjy iroXiy. 
ayijp Si rig^ og EKtipvKEvtTE ro) WaXXayTif airayyiXXet t^ OrfaEl to 
yiyofiEyoy' 6 Be irpotncEtr^y fXETCt Tuty yXiKiwTCjy avTovg avaiptl, 
Philochorus ap. Schol. in Miatrfjia tjiEvyutv oifjiaTog UaXXayTiBtov, 
Eurip. HippoL 35. 
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first supposition, the Sphettian way would Iiave en- 
tered Athens at the gate Diomeise, on the north- 
eastern side of the city ; on the two latter, at the 
Phaleric gate. But Pallene was to the north-east- 
ward of the city. This is proved by the fable of 
Minerva having gone to Pallene for a mountain to 
place before the Acropolis, when she dropt Lyca- 
bettus in her way back to Athens S and still more 
clearly by the &ct that Pallene was in the road from 
Marathon to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance^. The Sphettian way, therefore, passed 
through the opening between Hymettus and Pen- 
telicum, and Pallene was in that opening. In this 
situation, not far from the foot of Pentelicum, in the 
way from Athens to the Pentelic quarries, is a small 
village, named Garito, which is exactly the modern 
pronunciation of Tapyrirrog *. Here therefore, or near 
it, we find a position exactly suited to the design of 
Pallas, if we suppose him to have waited for the attack 
of Theseus at the northern extremity of Hjrmettus, 
two or three miles to the southward of Gargettus. 
Had the Sphettian road approached Athens from the 
south, it would have been absurd in Pallas to station 
his sons at a place six or eight miles to the northward 

* Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12. See Topog. of 
Athens, p. 205. 

' See below in Sect. II. 

' The importance of Gargettus is shown by the frequent occur- 
rence of its demotic name in ancient authors and inscriptions. 
One of its demotae was the famous Epicurus (Diog. Laert. 10, 1). 
Stephanus (in v.) designates it as a itoXlq kuI Brjfjioc. At Kharvati, 
two miles to the south-east of Garito, on a sepulchral stone, are the 
following : Nkuiv Krcwvoc Fapyi/rrioc — Kriwv NiVwvoc rapyi]TTio£, 
N/kwi' Kritovog Fapy^rrioc— a grandfather, father, and son. 
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of the city, while he entered the plain near its oppo- 
site extremity ; thus placing between the two bodies 
not only a distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, but 
in the middle of that space, the city and the strong 
ground lying between it and Hymettus- which must 
have prevented either party from assisting the other, 
or even from knowing how he was employed. Sphet- 
tus, therefore, I am disposed to place in the northern 
part of the Mesogsea, and Cytherus in the south- 
ern. 

Possibly Spata, not &r from which are consider- 
able remains of a demus, may be a corruption of 
Sphettus, and may nearly indicate the site of this 
ancient town. Such a central situation in the Me- 
sogsea seems the only one well adapted to the fact, 
that the Sphettian Way led round the northern 
extremity of Hymettus. 
CytheniB. As to Cythcrus there is none but the slightest 
indication of its locality. 'Elymbo CEXv/uiroc), a vil- 
lage situated a few miles inland from Anafyso, in the 
most considerable valley of this part of Attica, ap- 
pears from extant remains to have occupied the site 
of a demus of some importance. The village bears 
the same name as a remarkable mountain which rises 
above it on the north, and which has evidently pre- 
served its ancient appellation *, although not recorded 
in history. At some period of time, now probably 
very distant, the name of the mountain appears to 
have superseded that of the demus which stood on 
the site of the village. Here a fragment, of a dedi- 
catory inscription, contains the remains of a demotic 

* Mount Olympus of Thessaly is now called "EXv/iwoc. 
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adjective, which will not admit of any restoration 
but KvOripioQ^. This situation of Cytherus at the 
southern end of the inland country, embraced by 
Paralia, would correspond perfectly with the suppo- 
sition of Sphettus having been at Spata, according to 
what has already been presumed as to the relative 
situation of those two places. 

Of the twelve townships, Epacria alone remains to Epacna. 
be located. Its district bordered upon that of the 
Tetrapolis of Marathon ^ ; and as the name indicates 
that it was mountainous, we are confined to the east- 
em and south-eastern heights of Brilessus ; for the 
districts of Cephisia, Aphidna, and Rhamnus, pressed 
closely upon Tetrapolis to the north and west. 
Within those limits, the most remarkable situation, 
and that best adapted to have been the KaroiKia of 
the district in early ages, is Pikermi, where a strong 
position on a perennial stream, at a distance of four 
or five miles from the sea, added to some vestiges of 
buildings and several inscriptions, are proofs of a Hel- 
lenic site. That these vestiges are not greater may 
be attributed to the natural advantages of the place, 
which, though now occupied only by a Metokhi, 
caused a town to be here situated under the Byzan- 
tine empire, as demonstrated by churches and other 
remains ; among which are ruins of aqueducts, and 
the vestiges of a castle, on a height which forms 

* APXEI 

(KYe)HPI02ANEeHKEN. 

Mr. Finlay, to whom I am indebted for this inscription, remarks 
that there are many extensive and curious remains at 'Elymbo. 

* 'ETTOfcp/a : ovofxa x^pag wXntrlov TerpairoXewQ KEifxivqg, Bek- 
ker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 259. 
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the chief feature of the place*. The same advantages, 
which thus retained here a part of the population in 
the declining ages of Attica, are likely in early times 
to have made it the position of one of the tvrelve 
Cecropian cities. 

The name Epacria was employed as that of a dis- 
trict by Philochorus \ but probably as synonymous 
with Diacria, for such also is its meaning in the 
Etymologicum ^. From an inscription of an earlier 
time than that of Philochorus, Epacria appears to 
have been one of the Attic demi, near Plotheia and 
Halse\ 

1 Mr, Finlay remarks that " foundations of modern times extend 
over a circumference of two miles, and show that in no very dis- 
tant age Pikermi has been the most populous place in Attica, 
next to Athens." 

* ^cXo^opoc ^c Tfjg 'E^raicptac <j>ri(ri tov ifjfjLoy, Stephan. in 

' 'AdrfvaiovQ TraXai Kiaftij^ov oiKovyrag vpioTOQ Kiicpto\l/ ervyaya- 
yii)v Kar^Kitrey etc TroXeig BvoKal^sKa* koi Trjy r&y TroXirwv iirtoyv' 
fiiay a<f lavTOv KcfcpoTr/av vpoarjyopevore* ^vo ^e rerpairoAfcc 
IfraXeflrcv, lie Ttiraapioy xoXcwv iKaripay fxolpay Karaerrfiffag' Tpiig 
^e rag Xoivdg eiraKpi^ag dfyofxaae* Koi if irpoaexrig X*^V^» Tovraig 
Toig Tpiaiy 6fA(MfyvfAwg avTOig *EiraKpla eicaXetro. Etym. M. in 
'ETra^pia x^apa. It appears that Cecrops gave the name of 
Cecropia to the principal city of the twelve, afterwards the 
Acropolis of Athens ; and that he classed the remaining eleven in 
three /zotpai, two of four cities each, and one of three cities. The 
latter portion was called Epacria, and its cities the Epacrides. 
These cities probably were Epacria itself, which perhaps had an- 
other name, Aphidna, and Tetrapolis Marathonia. One of the 
two Tetrapolitan portions we may conjecture to have consisted 
of Cephisia, Deceleia, Eleusis, and Phalerum : the other, of 
Cylherus, Sphettus, Thoricus, and Brauron. 

* Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 82. 
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Tlie Demi of the plain of Athens. 

The demi, which immediately surrounded the city 
on the east, north, and west, were Agryle, Coele, and 
the exterior portions of Diomeia and the Ceramenses. 
Of these enough has been said in another place. 
Bordering on them were Alopece, the Lacciadse, 
Colonus, and fflum. 

The situation of Alopece is ascertained from He- Aiopece. 
rodotus and iEschines ; the former of whom states it 
to have been near Cynosarges^ and the latter at 
eleven or twelve stades from the city wall ^ Hence 
it appears to have been situated in the vale of the 
Ilissus, at the distance of a mile and a half from the 
ancient walls of Athens, and not far from Ambelo- 
kipo ; in which village some remains of an ancient 
building in the church may be those of a temple of 
Venus at Alopece, alluded to in an Attic inscription*. 

^ *Ayxifio\lov sltri ra^a2 TfJQ 'Attiktjc 'A\wir£K^<re ay^oD tov 
'HpaicXtyioi/ rov ky Kvyoffdpye'i. Herodot, 5, 63. 

^ » . • TO S* 'AXbfTreK^ai ^wpioi/, o liv dirwOEy tov teL^ovq ivhiKa 
V ^loSeKa (TTciEia. ^schin. c. Timarch. p. 119, Reiske. 

* ^. "Evrvxiavov MaWojyiov, Upaffdfievoy Tfjs 'AXwirc- 

Kyai 'AApo^iViyc Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 395. 

11 
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Lacciadffi. The LacciadsD, or Lacienses, were on the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis, between the outer Cerameicus and 
the Cephissus \ They had the honour of being the 
demus to which the family of Miltiades belonged ^. 

Coionua. Colouus has been still more renowned by the 
verses of Sophocles, who was himself enrolled in this 
demus. Its situation was at ten stades from Dipy- 
lum, near the Academy and the river Cephissus '. 
Here was a sacred enclosure of the Eumenides, and 
a temple of Neptune, with altars of Neptune Hip- 
pius, Minerva Hippia, Ceres, Jupiter, and Prome- 
theus, together with heroa of Peirithous, Theseus, 
(Edipus, and Adrastus*. The temple of Neptune 
and the sacred grove were burnt by Antigonus, and 
Pausanias found there only the heroa and some of 
the altars. The two small, but conspicuous heights, 
which gave name to the spot, are easily recognized a 
little to the north of the Academy, between that site 
and the village of Sepolia; and a few remains of 
Hellenic buildings are still found upon the spot. 

(EumCe- GGum Cerameicuui was a demus distinguished, 
by its adjunct, from another GGum, near Deceleia, 
sumamed Deceleicum. The name shows the former 
to have been near the outer Cerameicus ; and as 
Colonus and the Lacciadse were adjacent to the 
great cemetery on the north-west and west, it seems 



1 Pausan. Attic. 37, 1. See below in Section IV. 

' Plutarch. Cimon 4. Alcibiad. 22. 

' Thucyd. 8, 67. Cicero de Fin. 5, 1. Sophocl. CEd. Col. 
719. 

* Sophoc. CEd. Col. 499. Thucyd. 8, 67. Apollod.. 3, 5, 
§ 9. Schol. Sophoc. in arg. (Ed. Col. Pausan. Attic. 30, 4. 



rameicum. 
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necessary to place (Eum to the south-west, between 
the Sacred Way and the northern Long Wall. 

The Thymoetadffi, Xypetseones, Peirseenses, and 
Phalerenses, formed the Tetracomi \ who had a tem- 
ple of Hercules common to the four demi *. Thq 
two former demi, therefore, were near the maritime 
city. 

The Thymoetadse who derived their name fromThym®- 
Thymoetas, king of Attica, possessed a port ; for we *^*' 
are told by Plutarch, that, according to the Athenian 
antiquary Cleidemus, Theseus here built some ships 
intended for his expedition to Crete, and that he 
chose this place in order to be free from the obser- 
yatio^ of strangers \ Hence the Thymcetadss seem 
to have been the inhabitants of the small circular 
harbour at the entrance of the Strait of Salamis, 
which bordered on the demus of Corydalus, and 
which received the name of Phoron from the frauds 
there committed against the Athenian revenue *. 
Here we still find the foundations of a temple upon 
a height near the beach, and other remains at a 
quarter of a mile on the road to Athens, in a 
small plain belonging to a farm called Keratzini, 

^ . . . . toIq ^AQiivr^ai TeTpaKUffjLOiQf 6i Jjffav IlccpaiecC) ^aXiypfc^, 
t8!vir£T€wveQy OvfiotrdSai. J. Poll. 4, 105. 

* 'E^cX/^oi* Biifioc Tfjc 'Amicfis airo 'E^cXov ifputOQ' ovtoq S* euro 
"EXovc, TOTTOV fiera^v ovtoq tov neipaieoic koI tov TerpaKwfiov *Hpa- 
xXtloVf kv i^ TOVQ yvfiviKoitg ayo^vac eTideerav toIq Tiavadr)vaioiQ, 
Stephan. in v. 

» Plutarch. Thes. 19. 

* liQ <l>wpu}y Xc/icva, og £(m>' cfw twv (TrifAelwv tov hfieripov 
ifXTTOpiov, Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 932, Reiske. oi Kopv^aXc7c» 
eW 6 ^wpwy Xifirjy Kal ^ ^vrrdXfio. Strabo, p. 395. 

VOL. II. D 
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which lies at the foot of Mount JEgsleoB. Ves- 
tiges also of an ancient causeway, similar to that of 
the Sacred Way, and leading in the direction of 
the ferry of Salamis, are seen at the foot of the moun- 
tain. It is probably the ancient road from Athens 
to the ferry. The temple, of which the foundations 
remain, may perhaps have been the Heracleium com- 
mon to the four demi; and the same Heracleium 
which Ctesias and Diodorus mention as being on 
the Attic side of the Strait of Salamis, and on the 
heights above which Phanodemus relates that Xerxes 
was seated during the battle of Salamis ^ ; for although 
it is not in the narrowest part of the strait, the 
harbour was probably the point from whence the 
passage-boats to Salamis departed, as it is at the 
present day; whence the Heracleium became the 
most noted place on this part of the Attic shore. 

EcheiidsB. The dcmus Echelidse having been between Pei- 
rseeus and the Heracleium, in or near a marshy 
place, seems to have stood a little to the westward 
of the level, which surrounds Port Cantharus. Here 
was a statue of the hero Echelus, and here gymnic 
contests of the Panathenaea were held^. Xypete, 

Xypete. or the Xypetseones may possibly have stood at a 

* Ctes. ap. Phot. Myriob. p. 117. Diodor. 11, 18. Phano- 
dem. ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

^ "E^^eXoc, ^pwc irapa *AdrivaioiQ ri/iw/icvoc' Kal ^rjfwc rffs 
'ArriKfjc *Ej(cX/5ai, arrd tov Kiifxevov tKovQ rf roir^, kv ^ iBpvrai 
TO TOV 'E^cXov otyoX/Lia' Trapa to ?Xoc ^XBty "E^cXoc kolI 'E^^cXt^ae 
BfJiMQ ctTTo "E^cXoc. Etymol. M. in "ExcXoc. See above, p. 33, 
n. 2. These Panathenaea were probably the lesser, some of the 
chief ceremonies of which were performed in the maritime city. 
See Topog. of Athens, p. 567. 
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remarkable insulated height a mile from the bead 
of the harbour of Peirseeus, where are still seen some 
Hellenic foundations ^ 

The principal demus of the plain of Athens, and Achanue. 
the greatest in all Attica, was Achamse ^ situated 
sixty stades to the northward of the city \ and con- 
sequently not far from the foot of Mount Fames. 
It was OYidently to the vicinity of the woods of this 
mountain that the Achamenses were indebted for 
that traffic in charcoal, for which they were noted 
among the ancient Athenians *. They possessed one 
of the most fertile plains in Attica ' ; they enjoyed 
a high military character ^ not unnaturally connected 
with roughness of manners ^ and they were so nume-^ 
rous as to furnish, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 3000 hoplitae, or a tenth of the whole 
regular infantry of the republic ®. The Acharnenses 
had sanctuaries or altars of Apollo 'Ayuievc, of Her« 
cules, of Minerya Hygieia, of Minerva Hippia, of 
Bacchus Melpomenus, and of Bacchus Cissus, so 



* The demus of the Xypetaeones was also called Tpoia, 
and according to Phanodemus, and others, Teucrus led from 
hence an Attic colony into Phrygia : from this demus therefore 
was derived the name of the celebrated Phrygian. city. Phanod. 
ap. Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Roman. 1, 61. Stephan. in Tpoia, 

* • . . . *A)(apvac, j^wpiov fiiyicrroy TrJQ 'Attijc^c Twy hriynav koKov- 
fiivwy, Thucyd. 2, 19. 

' Thucyd. 2, 21. * Aristoph. Acham. 332. Schol. in 34. 

^ Lucian. Icaro-Menip. 18. 

* Pindar. Nem. 2, 25. Aristoph. Acharn. 180. 

^ £tym. M. in ^pva^apviv. Senec. Hippolyt. 20, 
» Thucyd. 2, 13. 20. 

D 2 
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called because, according to the Acharnenses, the ivy- 
(jcKFcroc) first grew in this demus ^ 

The situation of the district of Achamee, if not the 
exact position of the town, is shown from two im- 
portant occurrences in ancient history ; the earlier of 
which gives strong reason to believe that the distrirt 
was separate Aom the IIcSiov, or plain of Athens, or 
at least was such a distinct portion, or branch of it, 
as would afford a good defensive position to an in- 
vading force. 

When Archidamus was encamped with his Lace- 
daemonians at Acharnse, in the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, he remained the whole time in order 
of battle prepared for an attack, and did not 
descend into the plain of Athens, with the view of 
provoking the Athenians to an action, because he 
hoped to reduce them to submission by laying waste 
the country, and by keeping them shut up in the 
city^ Archidamus had marched into his position 
at Acharnse, from (Enoe, a fortress on the confines 
of Boeotia near Eleutherse ^ ; from thence he moved 
into the plain of Eleusis and Thria, which he 
destroyed; and after having defeated a body of 
Athenian horsemen who opposed him near the 
Rheiti, he proceeded, leaving .^galeos on his right, 
through Cecropia * to Acharnge. If Cecropia was 

^ Pausan. Attic. 31, 3. Epigr. ap. Suid. in ^AxapvelTtfc, 

' rvw/ijj Sc TOi^Be Xiyirai tov *Apxiio,fioyirepi re rag 'Axopi^ac, 
wc €Q lidx^v Ta^dfievov fjLeivai, Koi eg to Ue^loy liccivp ry etrlioXf 
ov KaTafifjvai. Thucyd. 2, 20. 

' See Travels in Northern Grreece, II. p. 375.. 

* . . . . tweiTa wpovxi^povv, kv Itli^ txovTtg to AlyaKiiav 
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the part of the plain which immediately surromids 
Athens, having been so called because it had been 
the territory of Cecropia, when Athens under this 
name was one of the twelve townships of Attica, 
we are to suppose that Archidamus, after having 
defeated the Athenian horsemen, traversed the 
pass of Dhafiii, or Mount PcecUunif and skirted 
the hills from thence northward into the plain of 
Achamse. 

In the celebrated enterprise of Thrasybulus, which 
rescued Athens from Lacedaemonian influence and 
from the tyranny of the Thirty, his first step was to 
march from Thebes with about seventy men, and to 
surprise the fortress of Phyle, as the most &vourable 
post for further operations in Attica. The Thirty, 
after failing in an attempt to recover Phyle, formed 
a camp of cavalry and infantry at Achamse; they 
then threw some men into Peiraeeus, and proceeded 
to take some treacherous and cruel measures against 
the opponent party at Eleusis, which fortress they 
wished to secure to themselves in case of disaster. 
Thrasybulus, when he had collected about 700 men 
at Phyle, suddenly, one morning, attacked the Athe- 



opoQy diOL KiKpowiac ewe a<^iK0VT0 €c 'Axapva'c. Thucyd. 
2,1. 

Some of the MSS. of Thucydides have Kpa»7re/ac, others 
K£Kp<tf?r€ca£ ; hut KeicpoTria appears to have heen the reading 
which Stephanus acknowledged; for, like Thucydides, he de- 
scrihes Kcrpoirca as a district (x<^pa)« Stephanus distinguishes 
(in VY.) the ^vXi; Cecropis, the x^pa Cecropia, and the demus 
Kpoiircia, and cites as to the last the authorities of Phrynichus 
and Androtion. 
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nians in their position at Acharnse, and totally 
defeated them ; soon afterwards, seizing upon Pei^ 
rseeus with equal promptitude, he obtained such a 
position as soon enabled him to effect a revolution 
at Athens *. 

That branch of the IIcScov, or plain of Athens, 
therefore, which is included between the foot of the 
hills of Khassia and a projection of the range of 
JEgaleos^ stretching eastward from the northern 
termination of that mountain, seems to have been 
the district of the demus Achamse. Khassia, which 
is situated immediately above this plain to the 
north-west, among the woods and precipices of 
Mount Fames, has succeeded to the importance of 
Acharnse, as well as to the greater part of its com- 
merce in charcoal. 

The exact situation of the town of Acharnse will 
perhaps be determined by future discoveries. Some 
Hellenic remains, situated three quarters of a mile to 
the westward of Menidhi, and which are not much 
more than sixty stades from the position of the 
Achamic gate of Athens, have generally been taken 
for those of Acharnse; but Menidhi has every 
appearance of being a corruption of IlaioviSai, the 
accent being the same in both, and the conversion 
of n into M, as well as the dissolving of the two 
vowel sounds into one, being common in the forma- 
tion of Romaic words from the Hellenic. 
dS[ -^* ^ distance of three or four miles to the north 

of Menidhi, at the upper end of a long acclivity, 

J Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 2, seq. Diod. 14, 32. 
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stands the Metokhi of St Nicolas^ a small monas- 
tery dependent upon that of the Holy Trinity 
(^Ayia Tpiac)» which is situated amidst the woods of 
the upper region of Mount Parnes. The metokhi 
is built in a strong situation upon the summit of a 
height, backed by the pine-woods of the mountain, 
and near the right bank of a remarkable torrent 
already alluded to, which descends directly from the 
summit of the mountain and flows along a broad 
graTelly bed to the Cephissus. This position, though 
it retains no vestige of antiquity, corresponds with 
the description which Herodotus gives of Leipsy- 
drium, if we admit that Menidhi is the site of 
Pseonia or the Pseonidse ; for Leipsydrium was situ- 
ated above Paeonia ^. It was noted in Attic history, 
as having afforded refuge to the party opposed to the 
Peisistratidse after the death of Hipparchus ; and it 
was fortified by the Alcmceonidae, who were at the 
head of that party, but was soon taken by the Peisis- 
tratidse, after a battle in which the latter were suc- 
cessful. This being the only occasion upon which 
Leipsydrium is mentioned, the fortress of the Alcmse- 
onidse was probably only a temporary work. The 
situation is peculiarly well adapted for the object 
which the Alcmaeonidae had in view, that of collect- 
ing their party in a fortified place from whence they 
could re-enter Athens in force. 

Following the foot of Mount Parnes from hence 
towards the pass of Tatoy, we find the remains 

' Ael^|^^p^ov to vwep Haiovlris TEV)(iaavTtQ' Ivdavra oi *A\- 
KfMaiwvi^ai way em roitri TUuncrrpaTiSytTi firj'xaybtfuvoi, &c. 
Herodot. 5, 62. 
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of two demi; of one at the village of Varibopi, 

(6a(>c/uiroir?i,) of another at three quarters of a mile 

nearer to Deceleia. The latter may perhaps be the 

CEum, (Eum, which was called Deceleicum from its proxi- 

J^f^" mity to Deceleia, and to distinguish it from the 

demus of the same name near the Cerameicus. 
Cephisia. The principal demus in the upper part of the Athe- 
nian plain was Cephisia ^ or Cepheisia, situated at the 
foot of Mount Pentelicum, nearly opposite to Achar- 
nse. The modem name differs only from the ancient 
in the change of ^ into the kindred j3, KvyjScurca or 
KijjSijffMi \ instead of Kii^cMria \ Cephisia being one 
of the few situations in Attica, which enjoy the 
advantage of perennial fountains together with t^t 
of the vicinity of a woody mountain, was a fit- 
vourite summer-retreat of the wealthier Turks of 
Athens, unworthy successors of those Greeks and 
Romans who were formerly entertained here in the 
villa of the illustrious Athenian philosopher, who 

^ Ki70i7(r/a is the fonn most frequently found in the an- 
cient authors ; but inscriptions of different dates, show that 
Krj<l>i(nEig or Kij^eiatcTc was the true orthography of the gentile 
of this demus. 

* Such is the written form of the word, though the Attic 
peasants disguise it in the pronunciation. The modem Greeks, 
even those not the most uneducated, pronounce ai like the 
English sh ; and in words ending in /a, accented on the penul- 
tima, they often remove the accent to the last syllable. To these 
corruptions the Athenians add another, peculiar to Attica and a 
few other places which were long in possession of the Franks, 
namely, that of pronouncing the K before € or i like the Italian 
C similarly placed. Thus Kj7/3»;«a, in the mouth of an Attic 
peasant, becomes (to represent it in Italian) Civiscia. 
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had adorned the place with gardens, buildings, and 
statues, and had made it the most agreeable retreat 
in Attica, in one of the most polished ages of Athe- 
nian society ^ Some foundations and other vestiges 
of antiquity are still to be seen in the village of 
Kivisia. 

Stuart was the first to suggest that the village Athmonia, 
of Marusi, which is situated a mile and a half 
from Kivisia on the road to Athens, is the site 
of Athmonum or Athmonia; for this demus appears 
to have been at no great distance from Athens, and 
the Amarysia, a festival in honour of Diana Amary- 
sia, whose temple was at Athmonia, to have been 
celebrated by all the Athenians * ; this surname of the 
goddess, therefore, may in the course of time have 
been substituted for the real name of the place^. The 

* Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. § 12. A. Gell. 18, 10. The latter 
author in another place (1,2.) gives the following interesting 
lusconnt of Cephisia in the time of Herodes. ** Herodes Atticus, 
vir et Graec^ facundia et consulari dignitate prseditus, arcessebat 
S2epe nos, qnum apud magistros Athenis essemus, in vDlas ei 
urbi proximas, me et CI. V. Servilianum, compluresque alios 
nostrates, qui Rom4 in Grseciam ad capiendum ingenii cultum 
concesserant : atque ibi tunc, quum essemus apud eum in villS 
cui nomen est Cephisia, et aestu anni et sidere autumni flagran- 
tissimo, propulsabamus caloris incommoda lucorum umbra 
ingentium, longis ambulacris et mollibus sedium porticum refri- 
gerantibus, lavacris nitidis et abundis et collucentibus, to- 
tiusque villse venustate aquis undique canons atque avibus 
personante." 

' Pausan. 31, 3. Hesych. in 'A/xapvcr/a et 'AO/iova^eiv. 

* The following inscription in very ancient characters was found 
near Marusi. HnPa? : APTEMIAnJ : TEMENa? : 
AMAPYHy\J : TifiivoQ according to the old Attic orthography 
for TefUvovQl 



tia. 
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Athmonenses had also a very ancient temple of 
Venus Urania ^ 
Hephsefi- The Hephaestiadse, so called according to Stepha- 
nus from a temple of Vulcan which they possessed, 
appear from Diogenes Laertius to have bordered on 
the Cephisienses *. 

Arakli, a modem village, situated two or three 
miles westward of Kivisia and of Marusi» de* 
rives its name probably from the 'HpaicAeiov, or 
temple of Hercules, at Hephsestia, mentioned by 
the same author, and indicates therefore the site 
of that demus. The names Hephaestiadse, Athmo- 
nenses, iBthalidse, and Dsedalidse, seem, like the 
modem Khalkomatadhes, to have reference to the 
smelting of copper. It is probable, therefore, that 
this manufacture was carried on in all this part of 
the plain of Athens, from the earliest to a com- 
paratively recent period ; and that the ^thalidae and 
Dsedalidae were demi not far distant from the Ath- 
monenses and Hepbaestiadae ^. 

* Pausan. Attic. 14, 6. 

' Stephan. in *H^ioTca . . • , to iy 'H^atarca^a>v \(a(iiov^ ^ 
yelnav (^^pddey fi odog ^ cjc tov Krjtpritnaffiy iepov^ yorddey re 
^HpdKXeioy to ky 'll<^ifmdhiay. Diogen. Laert. S, 41. 

' Hence it appears that the smelting of copper gave employ- 
ment to a large portion of the people of Attica in those early 
times, when the more difficult operation of producing iron from 
the ore was rare, and when arms and utensils were generally 
made of the former metal. 

The memory of this fact was preserved in the XaXma, an 
Attic festival in honour of Vulcan, and so called because he was 
said to have taught the working of copper in Attica. (Har- 

11 
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^ Stuart supposed, with some appearance of pro- Peieces. 
babilitjt that the modern Belikas (MirlXiicacX near 
Marusi, stands on the site of the n^Xqic€c : but there 
is a doubt on this question, arising from a remark of 
Stuart himself, who at a village called Koropi, in the 
Mesoghia, found a marble inscribed w|th the name 
of a Sii/AOTiic of the ancient Cropeia \ If the Cro* 
pidse, therefore, were one of the Tricomi, with the 
Peieces and Eupyridse *, the Peieces were probably 

pocrat, Etym. M. in XoXiceca. J. Poll, 7, 105, Eu8t»th. in 11. 
B« 552.) In thQ CBdipus Coloncus of Sophocles, reference seems 
to be made to a copper-mine at Colonus : 

XoXkottovc oBoq ....... v. 58. 

KarappaKTriy oiov 
XaXKoic (iadpoitri yridev efipi^iofjiiyoy .... 

V. 1661. 

The Scholiast on the former passage adds ovrtog Be eKaXeiTo ^la 
TO clrai fiiraWa xoKkov kv KoKiavf, So that the ancient 
workers of Qopper seem to have extended from Colonus as far as 
the foot of Mount Pentelicum. In the middle of this country 
stood the demus of the Hephsestiadas preserving in its name the 
recollection of an ancient tribe or division of the Attic popula- 
tion, at once social and sacred, which comprised probably the 
workers of copper in other parts of Attica, though this may have 
been the most important district. 

' Stuart Antiq. of Athens, III. p. xii. 

* Evirvpi^ai* BfjfjioQ Aeovri^os 0vX^c' o drifjidrrjc Evirvpi^i^c* 
TpiKwfJLovg^Be tovtovc cifoXovv, Etrrvpcdac» KEKpowldag (1. Kpwwliag), 
II/;\i7rac. Stephan. in v. 

Ewrvp/^ac* irIfWQ xal t6voc 'A^vpo-ei'. Hesych. in v. 

liihnvpldai' BfjfMg 'AOijva/uiv, 5ri ev *AdTivaiQ vpwroy to Trvp 
tvpritrdal faeri Kara tov Bfifioy Tovroyy TtJQ eicXafiyj/eutg avTOv yeyo' 
fjiiytlQ* Etymol. M, in v. 

It might be supposed from the two latter authorities that the 
demi were within the city, but 'A6i/vijffiv, iy 'Adfivaig were often 
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in the Mesogsea. On the other hand, it is likely 
that the place where fire was said to have been dis- 
covered, was in the part of Attica more peculiarly 
connected with the worship of Vnlcan. 

Pallene derived its name from Pallas, king of 
Paralia and Mesogsea, as appears from Plutarch, 
who relates that there was enmity between the 
people of Pallene and Agnus, caused by the resent- 
ment of the former against the treachery of the 
herald Leos of Agnus, when Pallas marched against 
Theseus \ The frequent occurrence of the name 
of Pallene in lapidary inscriptions, as well as in 
the ancient authors ^ evinces the importance of 
the demus. It was chiefly noted for its temple of 
Minerva. From Herodotus we may deduce its exact 
situation. 

When Peisistratus landed with his sons and other 
adherents at Marathon, with a view of recovering 
the tyranny^ of which he had been deprived for 
ten years by the Alcmaeonidae, the latter did not 
disturb him as long as his operations were confined 
to the collecting of money and partisans ; but as 

employed for " in Attica." Thus the two Lamptrae, one of 
which was near and the other upon the southern shore of Attica, 
were, according to Hesychius, lr\^oi 'Ad^Kptriv, and Suidas de- 
scrihes Marathon as tq-ko^ 'Ad^vpcriv. 

1 Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

^ Herodot. 8, 84. Androtion., Aristot. ap. Aristoph. Acham. 
234. Eurip. Heracl. 849. 1031. Theophr. ap. Diogen. La6rt. 
296. Andocid. de Myst. p. 53, Reiske. Psephism. ap. Vit. X. 
Rhet. in Antiphon. Plutarch. Thes. 13. Athen. 6, 6. p. 234, F. 
Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12. Hesych. in IlapOcVoc 
IlaXXiji/c^oc* 
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soon as it was known at Athens that he wbs moving 
from Marathon towards the city, the Alcmseonidse 
marched out to oppose him. The adverse parties 
met, and halted near PaUene \ As soon as the Athe- 
nians had dined and were occupied, some in playing 
at dice, and others in sleeping, their opponents fell 
xipon them and put them entirely to the rout. Peisis- 
tratus, by way of strengthening his cause, ordered 
his sons to ride after the fugitives and assure them 
of his clemency, and thus for the third time he 
l>ecame absolute master of Athens. Here it appears 
that Peisistratus had moved from Marathon before 
the AlcmsBonidsB began their march from Athens. 
PaUene, therefore, where they met, was nearer to 
Athens than to Marathon, and it appears to have 
been near Gargettus ; for we learn from Euripides 
that the battle between Eurystheus, king of My- 
cenae, and the Heracleidae, in alliance with the 
Athenians, occurred near Pallene*; on which ac- 
count Eurystheus desired that he should be buried 
"before the temple of Minerva PallenisV From 
other authorities we learn that Gargettus was the 
place of sepulture *. We may infer, therefore, that 

* Herodotus says, " at the temple of Minerva Pallenis ;** An- 
docides, at the Pallenium ; the Scholiast of Aristophanes, at the 
Attic demus of the Pallenenses. 

* IlaXXi^i/i^oc yap ae/ivov iKwepdv vayov 

Aiag ^ABayac Heraclid. 849. 

* Qavoyra yap fie dayped^ ov to fiopcTifjLOv 

Atac wapoiOe irapdivov ILaXXrjvt^oc* Ihid. 1030. 

* Strabo, p. 377. Stephan., Hesych. in rapyiyrroc. Accord- 
ing to the Marathonian version of this transaction, the battle 
occurred in the Marathonia, and instead of Eurystheus having 
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the temple of Pallene stood immediately in fece 
of Gargettus, and that Gai^ettus having been, as 

fled and been pursued in his chariot and slain by lolaus, at the 
Sdxonian rodks in the way to Megara, from whence he had ad- 
vanced, he fell in action at the carriage-way, near the fountain 
Macaria in the Marathonia. Here his head was cut off by lolaus, 
and buried, whence the place was afterwards called "the head 
of Eurystheus ;" his body alone, according to this legend, having 
been buried at Gktrgettus. 

The precise position of Pallene seems to be indicated by 
some Hellenic ruins, of considerable extent, on a height which is 
separated only from the northern extremity of Hymettus, by 
the main road into the Mesogssa. This place is about a mile 
and a half to the south-westward of Garito, near two small 
churches, in one of which Mr. Finlay found the following 
fragment : 

GEO^ANHi; nAAA(HNEYi;). 

This situation, where the roads of the Mesogaea necessarily unite in 
approaching Athens, is such a point as would be important, and 
often occupied in military operations : and accordingly we find 
that on three occasions, in the early history of Athens, Pallene 
was the scene of action ; first, when Eurystheus fought against 
the Athenians and Heracleidse : again when Theseus was opposed 
to the Pallantidae ; and a third time when Peisistratus defeated the 
Alcmaeonidee. 

The following inscription at Gheraki, midway between the site 
of Pallene and Kharvati, gives reason to believe that Iphistia 
was in this vicinity. 

AHS 

.... AAAAXOY 

(i)*ii;tiaahs. 

This demus has been supposed the same as the 'H^aioria^af, 
the chief support of which opinion is found in both having 
pertained to the tribe Acamantis ; but the different etymology 
of the two names is a sufficient argument for distinguishing 
them. The Hephaestiadae were named from Vulcan (Stephan. 
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appears from the name Garito, at the foot of Pente* 
Ileum, Pallene was immediately opposite to it at the 
foot of Hymettus. 

The last slopes of Mount Hymettus, and the decli- 
vities at the foot of it, furnished advantageous positions 
for villages ; and we find, accordingly, the vestiges of 
several demi in this situation. About midway, be* 
tween the site of Pallene and that of Agryle are the 
remains of a fortified demus, which has already been 
alluded to \ 

Following the same direction along the foot of 
Hymettus, there occur remains of other demi ; one 
at two miles to the south-east of that extremity of 
the city ; another near Kara, the former importance 
of which is indicated by tumuli. Above Kara, in a 
retired hollow just below the highest summit of 
Hymettus, on the south, is the monastery of Karyes 
(Kapualc, the walnut-trees), above which are ancient 
quarries and some shafts of columns, which, after 
having been shaped, have been left unremoved from 
the quarry. The stone is of a much less brilliant 
whiteness than the Pentelic marble, and in some 
places may be called gray. The preference which the 
Romans appear to have given to this marble over the 
Pentelic, may have been owing partly to the quarry 
being nearer to the coast, and partly to fashion, 
which seems to have had great influence over the 
wealthy Romans, since we find them transporting 
marbles from Phrygia, Libya, and Laconia, and 

in v.), the Ipbistiadse from Iphistius, an Attic hero (Hesych., 
Suid. in v.). 
* Topography of Athens, p. 416. 
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even painting them for the sake of still farther 
variety \ 

Hymettusseems to have possessed mines of silvei: as 
well as of marble, and it is said that some of the shafts 
may still be seen*. All these works ceased with the 
Roman government : but nature remains the same ; 
the bees continue to extract its natural riches firom the 
surface of Hymettus, and produce from the fragrant 
herbs of its dry and scanty soil the excellent honey 
for which the mountain was anciently renowned. 
Nonnus, an Egyptian poet, and Synesius, a bishop of 
the Cjrenaica, have recorded the fame of the Attic 
honey in the fifth century, when little else could 
be said of Athens * ; it is still superior to that of the 
surrounding provinces of Greece, and the Hymettian 
apiaries are reputed to furnish the best in Attica. 

Trakhones and Asani, villages at the foot of the 
lesser Hymettus, on the road from Athens to Van, 
retain many remains of Hellenic buildings in their 
vicinity ; and near the latter are some tumuli. In 

1 Plin. H. N. 35, 1. From the mention made of Hymettian 
marble by Latin authors, it appears to have been used chiefly 
in architecture. The great scantling of which the trabes Hymet- 
tiae was capable, may perhaps have recommended it to them ; 
though at first the Hymettian marble was probably used at 
Rome, as well as some other foreign marbles, because the resources 
of the Italian quarries were yet unknown. L. Crassus was the 
first who had Hymettian columns in his house ; they were only- 
six in number, and no more than twelve feet long. Plin. Hi N. 
36,3. 

' Chandler, (Travels in Greece, c. 30j) has described his jour- 
ney to one of these shafts ; it was in the pass between the greater 
Hymettus and Anhydrus, or the lesser. 

* Nonni Dionys. 13, 182, Synes. Epist. ad Fratr. ap. Ep. 
Graec. Mut. p. 247, Cujac. 
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the part of the plain below Kara and Trakhones \ 
are remains also of a demus around Bekhami. 

On the opposite side of the lower plain of Athens, 
following the foot of the mountain which unites 
Pames with iEgaleos, we meet with the remains of 
ancient constructions near Khaidari, not iar to the 
northward of the hill of St. Elias at the entrance 
of the pass of Dhafhi, formerly Poecilum. These 
probably are remains of Hermus, Hermi, or the 
demus of the ''Ep/ucioi *. Several tumuli, and other 
vestiges of antiquity indicating the site of an import- 
ant demus, are also foimd near the village of Levi 

At the foot of Mount iE^galeos, are considerable 
remains of a demus near the entrance of another 
pass, which leads across that mountain to Skarmanga 
(Sicap/iayyet), a metokhi of three or four cottages, 
which is situated upon the isthmus of a peninsula 
projecting from the eastern shore of the bay of 
Eleusis, and which now gives name to this part of 
Mount -Sigaleos, anciently called Corydalus from 
the demus to which it belonged. The ruins there- 
fore at the entrance of the pass are probably those of 
the demus Corydalus. At some distance within the 
pass we find also the remains of a Hellenic fortress, 
which was evidently intended for the protection 
of this approach to Athens from the Eleusinian 
bay, and may have been a dependency of the 
same demus. 

' It will be more convenient to consider the ancient names of 
these demi in connection with those of Paralia. 

' Conf. Plutarch. Phoc. 22. Pausan. Attic. 37, 4. See below 
in Sect. IV. 

VOL. II. E 



SECTION III. 

The Demi of Par alia and Mesogcea. 

Pabalia and Mesogsea occupied together all that 
portion of Attica which lay to the eastward of 
Hymettus, and to the southward of Brilessus. 
There is some reason to believe that in and after 
the reign of Vespasian, when Athens was governed 
by a strategus under the Roman proconsul, all 
the eastern portion of Attica, consisting of Diacria 
and Paralia, including probably Mesogsea, was 
governed by another strategus '. 

Pausanias having been less particular with regard 



* At Kalo-livddhi in Diacria^ about midway between Rham- 
nu8 and Oropus, Mr. Finlay found the following inscription, 
2rpanjyoc cwt rilv xwpav rrfv IlapaXiav Qoi^vpiToc 'AXKifjid^ov 
Mvppiyovffiogi <rre<l>avutdric viro Tfjg povXtfc jcat rov ^{ifwv, aviQti"' 
Ktv. On each side of this are remains of two inscriptions in 
smaller characters, and below them garlands of olive : they 
recorded the archonships under which the orparijyoc had been 
crowned. The following, which is the most perfect of the four, 
shows the form of them all, 'H /3ov\ij jcai 6 ^^/xoc (rrpaTrjyfiffavra 
eiri KKeofxaxov apxoyro^, — Note of 1837. 
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to the topography of Attica than to that of the other 
provinces of Greece, making mention only of the 
demi which offered something remarkable in their 
mythology or local worship, we are under the neces* 
sity of trusting chiefly to Strabo for the arrange- 
ment of the Paralian demi ; as to one important 
position on the coast to the eastward of Athens, 
he may however be corrected from Pausanias. 
The latter states Cape Colias and the temple of coiias. 
Venus, where the ships of the Persians were cast 
ashore after the battle of Salamis ^ to have been 
twenty stades from Phalerum*; whereas Strabo places 
that temple at Anaphlystus towards Sunium. But 
Stephanus, who generally follows Strabo and the 
scholiast of Aristophanes, confirm the vicinity of Cape 
Colias to Phalerum '. It can hardly be doubted, there- 
fore, that there is some defect in the text of Strabo ; 
and that Colias was the promontory which is now 
called the Three Towers (rpcic Ilvpyoi), and where 
are still found some remains of the temple of 
Venus. Tliis is precisely the part of the coast 
upon which vessels would be thrown by such a 

* T5iv Ik vavriyiiav woXXd viroXa/3c^v avefiog iifJivpOQ £<l>€pe ri/c 
'Arrac^C tiri ri)v ifidvaTriy KaXeofiivriv Kw\id6a. Herodot. 8, 96, 

* ciirixeiBe Koi trra^iovg eiKOffiy aKpa KiaXiaQ' eg ravriyv, (jSapiv- 
TOQ Tov vavTiKOv Tov Mji^wPf KaTivtyKiv 6 kXvSuv to, vavdyia. 
Pausau. Attic. 1, 4. 

' K&;X(ac' ofjcpa ffroi ^aXiypoi amy, ovov koI ^A^pollrri KuiXiac* 
6 ^€ TOTTOQ ovTbitQ KoKuTai^ tyKiifXEVog yap koTi {tig Od\aa(rav) Kai 
ofwiog iLydptoirov k'cJX^. Stephan. in v. Y. et Phot. Lex., 
Hesych. in v. Suid. in KfaXidBog icepo/ii7e(. Eustath. in Dionys. 
Perieg. 

£2 
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wind, as appears from Herodotus and Plutarch to 
have blown on the day of Salamis '. Disabled ships 
with a westerly wind could not have weathered 
Cape Zoster, had Colias been near Anaphlystus. 

Colias was said by some to have taken its name 
from its resemblance to the human foot ^ : but 
other etymologies were also given'. Although 
chiefly noted for a temple sacred to Venus and the 
Genetyllides \ and for producing the best earth for 
making that pottery*, in which the Athenians so 
much excelled ; it appears also to have been a place 
of considerable maritime commerce ^ : but there is 
no evidence of the Colli having been a demus, 
and Stephanus seems to show that they were within 
the limits of the Phalerenses ^ 

The angle of the bay on the western side of this 
promontory is the point where Athens is nearest 
to the sea-shore; the. direct distance being no more 
than three geographical miles. Adjacent to the 
beach in this place, is a marsh or lagoon extending 
towards the city. It is called Mysia, apparently an 
ancient name, and which may have been derived 
from a temple of Ceres Mysia which stood here ; for, 



' HerodoU 1. 1. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 

* See above, p. 51, n. 3. 

" Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 52. Etyra. M. in KwXtd^oc 'A^po- 
hirriQ* Suid. 1. 1. 

* Strabo, p. 398. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 

* Plutarch, de Audit. 9, 

* ^v 3c Kal vavKXripia. Phot. Lex. 1. !• 

' ol hoiKovvTeg KtaXioL Suid. 1. 1. According to Stephanus, 
KoXieig or KwXioi. 
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there was a peripteral temple of Ceres at Colias \ and 
Mysia we know to have been an epithet of Ceres ^. 

The following is the order in which Strabo 
names the demi between the Peirseeus and Sunium \ 
" On the coast beyond Peirseeus, are the Phale- 
renses, then the Halimusii, the ^xonenses, the 
Halaeenses of iExone, the Anagyrasii, then the 
Thorenses, the Lamprenses, the iEgilienses, the 
Anaphlystii, the Azenienses. These are the demi 
as far as Sunium. Among them is the long Cape 
named Zoster, which is the first after the jExo- 
nenses ; then another, beyond the Thorenses, called 
Astypalsea. Before the former is the island Phaura, 
and before the latter Eleussa; near the iExo- 
nenses is Hydrussa: not far from Anaphlystus is 

the Paneium and the temple of Venus Colias 

the island Belbina lies in face of these places, and 
(that called) the rampart of Patroclus is near 
them. The greater part of these islands are unin- 
habited." 

The names Halimus ^ and Halds, although both Haiimus. 
indicating a maritime situation, are distinguishable 
in their import ; inasmuch as the former having been 



* Plutarch. Solon. 8. 'A^po^iri/c 'ErriicwXta^oc early ief}6v iv rj 

*ATTiKyf eoTi ^e koX ^rifitiTpoQ lepov 

avTodi iroXvtmtXov. Hesych. in KiaXiag, 

' Pausan. Corinth. 18, 3. 35, 3. Achaic. 27, 3. 

* Page 398. 

* Halimus had the honour of being the demus of Thucydides 
the historian. The following, according to Marcellinus, was 
inscribed on his monument among the Cimonian sepulchres in 
Coele : OovKv^e^iyc *Op6\ov 'AXifiovaiog eyOaSe Kelrai. 
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derived from ra aXifAa \ (sea-weeds and depo- 
sits of the sea,) was probably situated on a part of 
the coast comparatively bold and projecting, whereas 
the latter name, pertaining to lagoons or salt-works^ 
shows the place to have been on a low part of the 
coast. And this agrees with the position of Hali- 
mus deducible from Demosthenes, according to 
whom it was thirty-five stades from Athens \ or the 
same distance as Phalerum, which can only accord 
with a small projection of the coast, now called 
Cape Kallimakhi, at the back of which rises a 
small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a church 
of St. Cosmas (Syioc Koafxaq). Kallimakhi may be a 
corruption of Halimus. Here Pausanias notices a 
temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and Core '. 
Cape In order to follow the indications of Strabo with 

regard to the other demi of this coast, it is neces- 
-^ary to begin by identifying Cape Zoster. This 
promontory (or peninsula, as it is more correctly 
described by Stephanus*,) we find at the propor- 
tionate distance between Phalerum and Sunium, 
which the description of Strabo leads us to expect. 
It is the most projecting point of the shore, and 
opposite to it is a low cultivable island, now called 
Fleva or Flega, larger than any other on this part 
of the coast, and exactly corresponding to the 
ancient Phaura. 

* *AXt/iOvc, BrifiOQ Tfjg *Arrtic^c airo rwv EKeitre &Klfiiify, — 
aXifjioug Kai hXifjLOvg .... Kai yap ano twv pdfxyufv 'Pa^vovc, 
dfjfioe rfjQ 'ATTiKfjQ. Etym. M. in v. 

^ Demosth. c. Eubulid. p. 1302, Reiske. 

* Attic. 31, 1. 

* Tfjg *ArrtK% ItrBfjLog* Stephan. in Zworr/p. 
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At Zoster on the sea-side were altars of Minerva, 
Apollo Zosterius, Latona, and Diana, chiefly honoured 
by the sacrifices of fishermen '. 

The hill of Zoster terminates in three capes ; that in 
the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters on the 
west a deep inlet called Vuliasmeni. This probably 
was the place where stood the altars of the four 
deities. 

As ^Ixone and Hate ^Skonides stood between ^xone, 
Halimus and Zoster, we may place the former at 
Asani, a corruption perhaps of ^xone, and Halse 
at Aliki ; this name, as in the instance of Halse 
Araphenides, being the ordinary Romaic form of 
Halse, and derived from the salt-marshes (and for- 
merly salt-works), which occupy a level behind a 
cape called Aghi£, and where are found numerous 
remains of an ancient town, and among them a lion 
in white marble *. The lagoon of Halse Is alluded to 
by Stephanus ^. 

^ Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. Stephan., Hesych., Etym. M. in Zcua- 
T7ip. Pausanias seems to place Zoster among the demi, but 
this is not confirmed by any other evidence, and is contrary 
to that of Strabo. The fish with which Athens was supplied, 
was chiefly procured on this part of the coast. The sea opposite 
-^xone was noted for its red mullet (rpiyXri), which is still 
caught there and known by the ancient name, though fjnrap/jLirovyi 
is more commonly used, answering exactly to the yeyeidns of 
antiquity. See Sophron ap. Athen. 7, 21. p. 325, Cas. 

^ Mr. Finlay found on a sepulchral stele at Vari 

XoSiy . . . 'AXtttcuc. 

' *AXai ^Apa^riviltQ koX 'AXai Al^iaviltq ^ijfjioi .... €<m ^e 6 
^ff/jLOQ Trig 'ApatjtriviBoQ fJLera^v ^lyycwc tov irpOQ Mapaddyi xal 
Bpavpwj'oc* at ^* Al^wvi^eg kyyvQ tov auTtog* tuTi ^c \ifiyri Ik 
OaXaVori^c* Stephan. in v. 
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Trakhones, a viUage a mile and half from Asani, 
on the road to Athens, was the position of another 
demus, but it was too far from the coast to have 
been among those enumerated by Strabo, and the 
name, although bearing some appearance of antiquity^ 
does not resemble that of any known demus ^ 

The Cape of Halse affords anchorage on either 
side to small vessels. Covering the southern bay 
is an island named Prasonisi, the Hydrussa of 
Strabo ; and around Zoster, as well as in the great 
bay to the southward, are some smaller islands, 
apparently those from which the Persian ships are 
said to have fled after the battle of Salamis, mis- 
taking them for Athenian ships *. At Tuvla, oppo- 
site to the island Prasonisi, on the shore of the 
bay included between the promontories of HalcB and 
Zoster^ are some Hellenic remains, and others are 
traced in several places between that point and the 
Metokhi of Vari, as well as below this hamlet, as 
far as the shore of the bay of Vari. All these build- 
ings probably were within the demus of Anagyrus \ 

^ Perhaps ^paicovec may be the true name, and derived like 
that of port Peirceeus^ from some colossal figures formerly exist- 
ing there. Mr. Finlay informs me, that one of the heights of 
Hymettus above Trakhones, which has been quarried to the very 
summit, is now called Pani, and that upon one of its ridges 
are the remains of a temple. It was probably a Havecov, or 
temple of Pan, whence the modern name of the mountain. 
Olympiodorus, in the life of Plato, (p. 1.) observes that his 
parents carried him to Hymettus, and sacrificed for him (vn-ep 
avTov) to Pan, Apollo Nomius, and the Nymphs. — ^Note of 
1837. 

* Herodot. 8, 107. 

' At Paled Vari, between Tuvla and Vari, one of the compa- 
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and some pieces of columns in situ between Vari 
and the shore may have belonged to the Metroum 
noticed by Pausanias \ 

On the southern side of the summit which termi- Nym- 

phseuni. 

nates the Hymettian range, and distant irom Vari 
about three miles by the road, is the cavern or 
Nymphseum of Archedemus, first described by 
Chandler. This cave appears, from the remaining 
niches, sculptures, and inscriptions, to have con- 
tained altars of the Graces, Apollo, Pan, and the ter- 
rene deities ^ with basins cut in the rock for libations 
to them '. There is also a rude representation in 
relief, in a style of remote antiquity, of a man with 
an instrument in either hand. From an inscription 
found not far from the entrance of the cave, to the 
right, it would seem that the person thus repre- 
sented was Archedemus of Pherae, who being a 
Nympholept, or possessed by the Nymphs, fashioned 
the cavern at their instigation. The name is repeated 
six times in different parts of the cavern : some of the 
inscriptions are of a much later date than others, and 
two different dialects are employed, in one of which 



nions of Chandler (Trav. c. 31) copied an inscription which con- 
tained the word ^ AvayvpdtrioQ, 

* 'Avayvpaflr/otc ^« firiTpoQ dewy Upov. Pausan. Attic 31, 1. 
Among the ruins at Vari are the remains of a colossal horse. 

* To these Mr. Wordsworth adds Hersus, the god of vegetable 
increase. Athens and Attica, p. 195. 

* The Nymphaeum of Ithaca is described as containing such 
basins : • 

*Ey ^e KprirripiQ re Kai afxtf^Kpoprjec eaaiy 
Aaiyoi. Od. 13, 105. 
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the name is Arched^us, in the other Arcbedamus K 
The inscription first mentioned is of the later date, 
and consists of two verses ^ in the Attic dialect, which 
appear to have been added by some pious person who 
feared that the labours and memory of Arehedemus 
might be obliterated by time '. The earlier inscrip- 
tions are probably contemi)orary with the rude figure 
of Arehedemus, and are of a date prior to the intro- 
duction of the long vowels at Athens, and when H 
was used not for i?ro, but for the aspirate K The two 
dialects may be explained by the circumstance of Ar- 
ehedemus having been an alien of Pherse, in Thessaly, 

^ The use of a for ri by the Thessalians, is exemplified by 
many inscriptions foand in that part of Greece. (See Travels 
in Northern Greece.) That Archedamus was a Thessalian, is 
proved by the coins of the Thessalian PhersB, on which the 
name is always written <^EPAII1N» that is to say, in the same 
manner as the <^EPA10Z or <^HPAIO£ of the cave of Vari. 
Whereas the towns of similar name in Messenia, Achaia, Boeotia, 
and Crete, were all written <|>APAI. Stephan. in ^apai, Pau- 
san. Messen. 3, 16. 30. 

* 'Apxe^rjfioc 6 ^ripaioQ 6 yvfujtoKrjTrTi^g 
tppadalq^i Nv|z^c5v ruyrpov ekripya , aro. 

In one place there is *Ap')(i^afioQ 6 ^spaio^ : in another 
"ApxihfJ^S 
^Apxi^o-fioQ. 
' We have an example of the same kind of repetition, arising 
probably from the same cause, in the celebrated boustrophedon 
of Sigeia. 

* In one place in pro- Euclidean Attic letters we find *ApxiBefjLO£ 
o ^epaioQ Kal XoWeldeQ toIq Nv/i^atc olKoEofietre. In another, in 
the native Thessalian of Archidemus, *Apxi^afio£ 6 ^epaioi icdirov 
Nvfji(paiQ ifpiiTEvaev, Each of these appears to have been a verse, 
as we commonly find in similar documents, especially of early 
times. There was probably a garden in front of the cavern, or a 
few plants immediately below the last- mentioned inscription. 
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who, having been presented with the right of Attic 
dtizi^iship, had been enrdled in the demus ChoUeidae ; 
hence, he wrote his name, and recorded his work, as 
well in the dialect of Attica as in that of his native 
country. It is natural to suppose that Archedemus 
dedicated his Nymphaeum within the demus to which 
he belonged, and we may inf^, therefore, that 
Cholleidse occupied this district 

Gape Astypahea is indicated, like Zoster, by a con- ^p^ ^^y- 
siderable island lying near it, which Strabo has 
noticed; this island, the ancient Eleussa, is now 
called Lagonisi or Lagussa : the identity of the cape 
and island is further confirmed by the name of Ana- Anaphiy- 
vyso ('Avoj3u<roc) attached to a Metokhi where are the 
ruins of a demus, on the southern side of the cape ; 
this being precisely the situation which Strabo 
ascribes to Anaphlystus in respect to Astypalaea, 
and 'AvajSvcToc being plainly a corruption of 'Ava^Xu- 
<TTOQ \ Xenophon moreover indicates sixty stades as 
the distance between Anaphlystus and Thoricus 
across the woody mountain which lies between 
them; and this is correctly the distance between 
Ana vyso, and the ruins of Thoricus at Theriko^ 

^ By first shortening the double consonants, and then con- 
verting the into the kindred )3, as in Kiy/Bi/cr^a from Kiy^i^crca. 
The accents are the same ; always an important resemblance. 

' Xenophon proposed the erection of a fortress on the highest 
part of the mountain, in order to complete the defence of the 
Suniac peninsula. "Eort fjiev yap driirov irepl to. /xcraXXa Iv t^ 
TTpoQ fietrrifjifipiav 6a\arrp Tei-)(OQ kv 'Ava^Xvory, tcm ^ £v r^ irpog 
apKToy reixoe kv QopiKf* airkx^i ^e ravra &v dX\//X&;v a/i0t to. 
e^ilKovra ora^ia. Ei ovy Koi kv fxia^ rovriify yivoiro kirl r^ 
v<\n\KoTdTt^ B^cTfjiyc rpiTOV £f)u/xa, trvviiKoir av ra cpya eig Iv i^ 
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<• 

Herodotus also mentions Anaphlystus and Thori^ 
cus as forming the boundaries of the Suniac angle 
of Attica \ 

The three principal capes of this coast, Zoster, 
Astypalsea, and Sunium, being ascertained, we have 
to search for Anagyrus, Thorse, Lampra, and iEgilia, 
between Zoster and Astypalsea; and for Azenia 
between Astypalsea and Sunium. 
Umptn. Lampra, or rather Lamptra, (for so we find it 
written in demotic inscriptions,) seems to have pre- 
served its name in Lamvrika, a village situated 
between three and four miles from the coast, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Hymettian ridges. 
This place was distinguished by the name of 
Aafiwrpa KaOvwtpBtv or Upper Lamptra, from AafiTrrpa 

virevBpOtv or TrapaXioc, the Lower or maritime Lam- 
ptra, which occupied probably a valley situate two 
miles to the eastward of Vari. This valley indeed, 
according to the order of names in Strabo, would 
seem to have belonged to the Thorenses, but in 
placing Cape Astypalsea next to the Thorenses, he 
shows that he has not been particular in naming the 
Thowe. places in their order. There is some appearance like- 
wise, that in placing Zoster next to the ^Ixonenses, 
and Astypalsea next to the Thorenses, he adverted to 

hiravTioy riav rti\Civ* Koi ti ri affOdyoiro froXifiiKoy, /^p^X^ ^^ ^"^V 
eKdffr^ elg to &a<l>a\eg anoxwpfjffai, Xenophon de Vect. 4, 43. 44. 

' wc «« Tfjg 'ArriK^c aXXo eBvoQ Kal /m) 'ABfjvaio 

ve/iocaro rov yovvov tov ^vviaKovy fjLdWov ic tov wovroy Trjy 
aicpiyv &yi')^oyrai Toy airo QopiKOv fJi€\pi ^AyaifXvtrrov Btjfxov. 
Herodot. 4, 99. Scylax merely describes Anaphlystus as a for- 
tress between Peiraeeus and Sunium. Scyl. p. 21, Hudson. 
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promontories at Halse and Thorse. The latter demus 
therefore stood perhaps at a small projection and bay 
midway between Vari * and Anafyso. ^gilia may ^EgUia. 
have been situated at Tzurela, the site of a mined 
village on the shore at the foot of Mount 'Elymbo. 
To the north of 'Elymbo, and between it and the 
vale of Kuvara, rises the highest of the Paralian 
summits. The western portion of it bears the same 
name as a part of Hymettm^ namely Pani, the origin 
of which denomination is explained by a very beau- 
tiful and extensive cavern in the lime-stone rock, 
much celebrated among the modem inhabitants of 
Attica, and probably not less among the ancient 
Athenians, although no traveller has yet observed 
any remains of their works in the cavern *. It is 
doubtless the Paneium, or sanctuary of Pan, which 
Strabo describes as situated " somewhere about 
Anaphlystus '," The eastern part of the same 
mountain is called the mountain of Keratea, from 
a village of that name, one of the largest in 
Attica, which occupies the valley on its north-eastern 
side. 

Azenia having been the only demus mentioned by Azenia. 
Strabo between Anaphlystus and Sunium, seems to 
have occupied a narrow valley terminating in the 
western division of the bay, of which Sunium forms 

* Vari seems to be a corruption of Thorce^ which has moved 
into the Anagyrasia, 

' It is described in Hobhoase's Travels, Letter 27. 

" Uepl ^£ 'Ayd^XvoTov etrri Kat ro HapEioy . . • • Up6Keirai Si 
Kol Tovrwv Twy TOtrufy BiXfiiya yijaogf ov iroXv dinttdEy Koi 6 
UarpoKkov x^P^' i^P^lf^oi Be at wXtitrrai rovrwv* Kdfiypayri Be 
Kara ro ^vyioy &Kpay, &c. Strabo, p. 398. 
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wind, as appears from Herodotus and Plutarch to 
have blown on the day of Salamis \ Disabled ships 
with a westerly wind could not have weathered 
Cape Zoster, had Colias been near Anaphlystus. 

Colias was said by some to have taken its name 
from its resemblance to the human foot ^ : but 
other etymologies were also given ^» Although 
chiefly noted for a temple sacred to Venus and the 
Genetyllides *, and for producing the best earth for 
making that pottery ^ in which the Athenians so 
much excelled ; it appears also to have been a place 
of considerable maritime commerce ^ : but there is 
no evidence of the Colii having been a demus, 
and Stephanus seems to show that they were within 
the limits of the Phalerenses ^ 

The angle of the bay on the western side of this 
promontory is the point where Athens is nearest 
to the sea-shore; the. direct distance being no more 
than three geographical miles. Adjacent to the 
beach in this place, is a marsh or lagoon extending 
towards the city. It is called Mysia, apparently an 
ancient name, and which may have been derived 
from a temple of Ceres Mysia which stood here ; for, 



' HerodoU 1. 1. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 
' See above, p. 51, n. 3. 

' Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 52. Etym. M. in KwXm^oc 'A^pa- 
hhriQ* Suid. 1. 1. 

* Strabo, p. 398. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 

* Plutarch, de Audit. 9, 

* ^v Be Kal pavKXripia. Phot. Lex. 1. 1. 

' oi evoiKovvreg KwXioL Suid. 1. 1. According to Stephanus, 
KoXteIc or KwXioi. 
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there was a peripteral temple of Ceres at Colias \ and 
Mysia we know to have been an epithet of Ceres *. 

The following is the order in which Strabo 
names the demi between the Peirseeus and Sunium '. 
" On the coast beyond Peiraeeus, are the Phale- 
renses, then the Halimusii, the ^xonenses, the 
Halaeenses of iExone, the Anagyrasii, then the 
Thorenses, the Lamprenses, the -^gilienses, the 
Anaphlystii, the Azenienses. These are the demi 
as far as Sunium. Among them is the long Cape 
named Zoster, which is the first after the jExo- 
nenses ; then another, beyond the Thorenses, called 
AstypaJsea. Before the former is the island Phaura, 
and before the latter Eleussa; near the iExo- 
nenses is Hydrussa: not far from Anaphlystus is 

the Paneium and the temple of Venus Colias 

the island Belbina lies in face of these places, and 
(that called) the rampart of Patroclus is near 
them. The greater part of these islands are unin- 
habited." 

The names Halimus* and Halae, although both Haiimiiii. 
indicating a maritime situation, are distinguishable 
in their import ; inasmuch as the former having been 



* Plutarch. Solon. 8. 'A^po^^rijc 'EirtifwXta^oc etnly Upoy ev rj 

*ATTiK^f EffTi Be Kal ^rifitirpoQ Upov 

avroOi vdXvtmtXov. Hesych. in KciiXidc. 

' Pausan. Corinth. 18, 3. 35, 3. Achaic. 27, 3. 
' Page 398. 

* Halimus had the honour of being the demus of Thucydides 
the historian. The following, according to Marcellinus, was 
inscribed on his monument among the Ciraonian sepulchres in 
Coele : OovKvBiBrjg *Op6\ov ' AXifJLovaiog eyOah Kelrai, 
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derived from ra aXi^a \ (sea-weeds and depo- 
sits of the sea,) was probably situated on a part of 
the coast comparatively bold and projecting, whereas 
the latter name, pertaining to lagoons or salt-works, 
shows the place to have been on a low part of the 
coast. And this agrees with the position of Hali- 
mus deducible from Demosthenes, according to 
whom it was thirty-five stades from Athens ', or the 
same distance as Phalerum, which can only accord 
with a small projection of the coast, now called 
Cape Kallimakhi, at the back of which rises a 
small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a church 
of St. Cosmas (ayioc Ko<7/Aac). Kallimakhi may be a 
corruption of Halimus. Here Pausanias notices a 
temple of Geres Thesmophorus and Core '. 
Cape In order to follow the indications of Strabo with 

Zoster. 

regard to the other demi of this coast, it is neces^ 
-^ary to begin by identifying Cape Zoster. This 
promontory (or peninsula, as it is more correctly 
described by Stephanus*,) we find at the propor- 
tionate distance between Phalerum and Sunium, 
which the description of Strabo leads us to expect. 
It is the most projecting point of the shore, and 
opposite to it is a low cultivable island, now called 
Fleva or Flega, larger than any other on this part 
of the coast, and exactly corresponding to the 
ancient Phaura. 

'AXc/iovc* BfifjLOs TiJQ 'Amicilc otto twv iK£ia£ GLXZ/Ltaiv, — 
&\ifi6uc fat ciXifiovQ .... Kai yap avo twv ^duvtav ^VafivovQ^ 
^fjfioi Trie 'ATTiKtiC' Etym. M, in v. 

^ Demosth. c. Eubulid. p. 1302, Reiske. 

' Attic. 81, 1. 

* Trig 'ATTiKfic icrdfivQ, Stephan. in Zwarrfip, 
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At Zoster on the sea-side were altars of Minerva, 
Apollo ZosteriuSy Latona, and Diana, chiefly honoured 
by the sacrifices of fishermen '. 

The hill of Zoster terminates in three capes ; that in 
the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters on the 
west a deep inlet called Vuliasm^i. This probably 
was the place where stood the altars of the four 
deities. 

As Mnone and Halse ^xonides stood between ^xone, 

Halse. 

Halinrus and Zoster, we may place the former at 
Asani, a corruption perhaps of jExone, and Halse 
at Aliki ; this name, as in the instance of Halae 
Araphenides, being the ordinary Romaic form of 
Halae, and derived from the salt-marshes (and for- 
merly salt-works), which occupy a level behind a 
cape called Aghia, and where are found numerous 
remains of an ancient town, and among them a lion 
in white marble '. The lagoon of Halse is alluded to 
by Stephanus '. 

^ Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. Stephan., Hesych., Etym. M. in Ziaa^ 
Tiip. Pausanias seems to place Zoster among the demi, but 
this is not confirmed by any other evidence, and is contrary 
to that of Strabo. The fish with which Athens was supplied, 
was chiefly procured on this part of the coast. The sea opposite 
^xone was noted for its red mullet (rpiyXiy), which is still 
caught there and known by the ancient name, though inrapjjnrovyi 
is more commonly used, answering exactly to the yevctonc of 
antiquity. See Sophron ap. Athen. 7, 21. p. 325, Cas. 

^ Mr. Finlay found on a sepulchral stele at Vari 

\odrf , . . ^AXauvQ* 

' 'AXai 'Apa^ijvt^cc koi 'AXat Al^iori^tg hfjfioi .... cori ^e 6 
dfjfiOQ Trjs 'Apa^fjW^oc fjura^v 4>ijy£aic rov wpog Mapadwyi xal 
Bpavpwyoc* at ^' AtJwW^cc cyyvc tov a^rcoc. tan ^c Xifivrj iK 
OaXdaarjg. Stephan. in v. 
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Trakhones, a village a mile and half from Asani^ 
on the road to Athens, was the position of another 
demus, but it was too far from the coast to have 
been among those enumerated by Strabo, and the 
name, although bearing some appearance of antiquity, 
does not resemble that of any known demus ^ 

The Cape of Halae affords anchorage on either 
side to small vessels. Covering the southern bay 
is an island named Prasonlsi, the Hydrussa of 
Strabo ; and around Zoster, as well as in the great 
bay to the southward, are some smaller islands, 
apparently those from which the Persian ships are 
said to have fled after the battle of Salamis, mis- 
taking them for Athenian ships *. At Tuvla, oppo- 
site to the island Prasonisi, on the shore of the 
bay included between the promontories of H(d(B and 
Zoster^ are some Hellenic remains, and others are 
traced in several places between that point and the 
Metokhi of Van, as well as below this hamlet, as 
far as the shore of the bay of Vari. All these build- 
ings probably were within the demus of Anagyrus ^ 

^ Perhaps ^paicovec may be the true name, and derived like 
that of port Peirceeus^ from some colossal figures formerly exist- 
ing there. Mr. Finlay informs me, that one of the heights of 
Hymettus above Trakhones, which has been quarried to the very 
summit, is now called Pan!, and that upon one of its ridges 
are the remains of a temple. It was probably a Davetov, or 
temple of Pan, whence the modem name of the mountain. 
Olympiodorus, in the life of Plato, (p. 1.) observes that his 
parents carried him to Hymettus, and sacrificed for him (vjrcp 
avTov) to Pan, Apollo Nomius, and the Nymphs. — ^Note of 
1837. 

* Herodot. 8, 107. 

* At Paleo Vari, between Tuvla and Vari, one of the compa- 
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and some pieces of columns in situ between Vari 
and the shore may have belonged to the Metroum 
noticed by Pausanias \ 

On the southern side of the summit which termi- Nym- 

piueuin* 

nates the Hymettian range, and distant from Vari 
about three miles by the road, is the cavern or 
Nymphseum of Archedemus, first described by 
Chandler. This cave appears, from the remaining 
niches, sculptures, and inscriptions, to have con* 
tained altars of the Graces, Apollo, Pan, and the ter- 
rene deities \ with basins cut in the rock for libations 
to them '. There is also a rude representation in 
relief, in a style of remote antiquity, of a man with 
an instrument in either hand. From an inscription 
found not far from the entrance of the cave, to the 
right, it would seem that the person thus repre- 
sented was Archedemus of Pherge, who being a 
Nympholept, or possessed by the Nymphs, fashioned 
the cavern at their instigation. The name is repeated 
six times in different parts of the cavern : some of the 
inscriptions are of a much later date than others, and 
two different dialects are employed, in one of which 



nions of Chandler (Trav. c. 31) copied an inscription which con- 
tained the word ^Avayvpaaio^, 

* 'Avayvpao-iotc 5c fitirpoc dtwv itpoy. Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. 
Among the ruins at Vari are the remains of a colossal horse. 

* To these Mr. Wordsworth adds Hersus, the god of vegetable 
increase. Athens and Attica, p. 195. 

' The Nymphaeum of Ithaca is described as containing such 
basins : • 

'Ev Be Kprirflpis re Kal afju^nffopfjec taaiv 
Aaiyoi. Od. 13, 105. 
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the name is Archedemus, in the other Arcbedamus K 
The inscription first mentioned is of the later date, 
and consists of two verses ^ in the Attic dialect, which 
appear to have been added by some pious person who 
feared that the labours and memory of Arehedemus 
might be obliterated by time '. The earlier inscrip- 
tions are probably contemi)orary with the rude figure 
of Arehedemus, and are of a date prior to the intro* 
dnction of the long Yowels at Athens, and when H 
was used not for ijra, but for the aspirate *• The two 
dialects may be explained by the circumstance of Ar- 
ehedemus having been an alien of Pher8e,inThe8saly, 

^ The use of a for 17 by the Thessulians, is exemplified by 
many inscriptions found in that part of Greece. (See Travels 
in Northern Greece.) That Archedamus was a Thessalian, is 
proved by the coins of the Thessalian Pherae, on which the 
name is always written <^EPAII1N, that is to say, in the same 
manner as the ^EPAJOZ or ^HPAIOZ of the cave of Vari. 
Whereas the towns of similar name in Messenia, Achaia, Bceotia, 
and Crete, were all written ♦ARAL Stephan. in ^apai. Pau- 
san. Messen. 3, 16. 30. 

' *Ap\i^rifiog 6 ^ripaioc 6 yvfJU^oKriwrDg 

tl>paBa1(Ti "iivfi^ufv TuvTpoy E^rfpya . aro. 

In one place there is 'Apxc^a/ioc 6 ^epaioc : in another 
'Apxc^j/ftoc 
*Ap')(iSafjLog, 

' We have an example of the same kind of repetition, arising 
probably from the same cause, in the celebrated boustrophedon 
of Sigeia. 

* In one place in pro- Euclidean Attic letters we find *Apxi^ifJtog 
6 ^epaiog Kal XoXKelSec Toig Nv/z^acc oiKoiofietre. In another, in 
the native Thessalian of Archidemus, *ApxiBap,oc 6 ^epdioQ kclitov 
Nv/z0a£c efvTEvaev, E^ch of these appears to have been a verse, 
as we commonly find in similar documents, especially of early 
times. There was probably a garden in front of the cavern, or a 
few plants immediately below the last-mentioned inscription. 
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who, having been presented with the right of Attic 
ditiz^iship, had been enrcdled in the demus ChoUeidse ; 
hence, he wrote his name, and recorded his work, as 
well in the dialect of Attica as in that of his native 
country. It is natural to suppose that Archedemus 
dedicated his Nymphseum within the demus to which 
he belonged, and we may in£^, therefore, that 
ChoUeidae occupied this district. 

Cape Astypabea is indicated, like Zoster, by a con- Cape Asty- 
siderable island lying near it, which Strabo has 
noticed; this island, the ancient Eleussa, is now 
called Lagonisi or Lagussa : the identity of the cape 
and island is further confirmed by the name of Ana- AnapWy- 
vyso ('Ava/3u(ro€) attached to a Metokhi where are the 
ruins of a demus, on the southern side of the cape ; 
this being precisely the situation which Strabo 
ascribes to Anaphlystus in respect to Astypalsea, 
and 'Ava/3viToc being plainly a corruption of 'Ava^Xu- 
arog \ Xenophon moreover indicates sixty stades as 
the distance between Anaphlystus and Thoricus 
across the woody mountain which lies between 
them; and this is correctly the distance between 
Anavyso, and the ruins of Thoricus at Theriko?. 

^ By first shortening the double consonants, and then con- 
verting the into the kindred /3, as in Krifiritrla from Kiy^i^ffia. 
The accents are the same ; always an important resemblance. 

* Xenophon proposed the erection of a fortress on the highest 
part of the mountain, in order to complete the defence of the 
Suniac peninsula, "Eon ixkv yap htiirov irtpl to. /icVaXXa ev r^ 
Tpoi fiearjiAfipiav BaXaTTy Teix^Q ^v 'Ava^Xv^r^, £OTi S* ev t^ Tpog 
apKToy TEixog kv QopiK^' aTrf^ct ^t ravra olit* aXXZ/Xwy afJKju ret 
cji/icovra (rrdBia, Et ovy Koi kv fxitr^ tovtwv yivoiTO km t^ 
v\pri\oTdT^ BfiffffTf^ TpiTOv tpvfxa, avvyKOir av ra tpya elg Iv k^ 
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Herodotus also mentions Anaphlystus and Thori- 
cus as forming the boundaries of the Suniac angle 
of Attica \ 

The three principal capes of this coast, Zoster, 
Astypalsea, and Sunium, being ascertained, we have 
to search for Anagyrus, Thorae, Lampra, and JEjgilia, 
between Zoster and Astypalsea; and for Azenia 
between Astypalsea and Sunium. 

Lamptra. Lampra, or rather Lamptra, (for so we find it 
written in demotic inscriptions,) seems to have pre- 
served its name in Lamvrika, a village situated 
between three and four miles from the coast, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Hymettian ridges. 
This place was distinguished by the name of 
Aafiwrpa KaOifwepOBv or Upper Lamptra, from Aa/iTrrpa 
vTriiftpOev or irapaXcoc, the Lower or maritime Lam- 
ptra, which occupied probably a valley situate two 
miles to the eastward of Vari. This valley indeed, 
according to the order of names in Strabo, would 
seem to have belonged to the Thorenses, but in 
placing Cape Astypalaea next to the Thorenses, he 
shows that he has not been particular in naming the 

Thowe. places in their order. There is some appearance like- 
wise, that in placing Zoster next to the iExonenses, 
and Astypalsea next to the Thorenses, he adverted to 

h'lrdvTwv Twv reixwv* Koi ct ri affddyoiro TroXe/xtfcov, ^pa\v av ciiy 
kKaem^ etc to ka^oKeq airo-^^ittpiicrai, Xenophon de Vect. 4, 43. 44. 

' WQ €1 TYiQ 'ATTiKfjg dWo edyoQ Kal fiij ^Adrjvaio 

VEfjioiaTO Toy yovvbv tov SovvtaKov, fxaWov Ic tov irovToy Tffy 
aKpriv avi\ovTa, Toy Atto Qopcfcov fiexP^ ^ AyaifkitTTOv ^tjfiov, 
Herodot. 4, 99. Scylax merely describes Anaphlystus as a for- 
tress between Peiraeeus and Sunium. Scyl. p. 21, Hudson. 
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promontories at Halse and Thorae. The latter demus 
therefore stood perhaps at a small projection and bay 
midway between Vari ^ and Anafyso. iEgilia may MgUm, 
have been situated at Tzurela, the site of a ruined 
village on the shore at the foot of Mount 'Elymbo, 
To the north of 'Elymbo, and between it and the 
vale of Kuvara, rises the highest of the Paralian 
summits. The western portion of it bears the same 
name as a part of Ht/mettus, namely Pani, the origin 
of which denomination is explained by a very beau- 
tiful and extensive cavern in the lime-stone rock, 
much celebrated among the modem inhabitants of 
Attica, and probably not less among the ancient 
Athenians, although no traveller has yet observed 
any remains of their works in the cavern *. It is 
doubtless the Paneium, or sanctuary of Pan, which 
Strabo describes as situated " somewhere about 
Anaphlystus *," The eastern part of the same 
mountain is called the mountain of Keratea, from 
a village of that name, one of the largest in 
Attica, which occupies the valley on its north-eastera 
side. 

Azenia having been the only demus mentioned by Azenia, 
Strabo between Anaphlystus and Sunium, seems to 
have occupied a narrow valley terminating in the 
western division of the bay, of which Sunium forms 

' Van seems to be a corraption of Thorce^ which has moved 
into the Anagyrasia. 

* It is described in Hobhouse's Travels, Letter 27. 

• Ilcpl ^i WvcuftXverrov etrri Koi to Uaveioy . . • • np6K€iTai ^6 
icat TOVTUfv T(oy Tovtav "BiX/iiya K^eroc, ov toXv aTroiOev irai 6 
IIarp<5icXov xdpa^' cpij/ioi ^e al Tkutrrai tovtwv' Kdfixf/ayri de 
Kara to 2ovyioy Axpay, &c. Strabo, p. 398. 
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the eastern cape. The island now called Graidha^ 
ronisi, which lies a little to the westward of this 
bay, in face of Snnium, was evidently the island or 
rampart of Patroclus (IlarpocXov vnaoq or IlarpoicXov 
Xapa^y the original name of which is not known : 
that reported by Strabo and Pausanias having been 
attached to it from the time only when Patroclus, com- 
mander of the ships of Ptolemy Philadelphus, built 
a fortress in it, during the operations which he car- 
ried on in this sea, in alliance vnth the Athenians, 
against Philip son of Demetrius, king of Macedonia *• 
The word xapaKy changed by the usual Romaic 
change into \apaKay has been transferred from the 
island to the adjacent shore of Attica, and to the bay 
included between them. Ten miles to the south of 
the island of Patroclus, in the entrance of the 
Saronic Gulf, is another island, very lofky and diffi- 
cult of access; this is the ancient Belbina, now 
called St. George CA-yioc Tewp-ytoc). 
Sunium. Suuium occupiod the southern promontory of 
Attica, now called, from the ruined temple on its 
summit, Cape Kolonnes (KoXowaic)- This promon- 



* 'Siovvioy irXiovTt ^e eg to irp6<rw Aavpiov re ttm^ 

epda iroTt ^Adrfvaioig '^v apyvpov fiiraWa ical vrjaog eprifxoQ ov 
fieydXri, HarpoKkov KaXovfiivrj" rcix^^ 7^P ^KoBofiiftraTO kv avrj 
Kol \dpaKa el3dWeTo UaTpoKXoc, bg rpiiipeaiv CTreTrXci vavapy(pg 
Aiyvwriaig, &g UToXefidlog 6 (JlToXefialov) rov Adyov Tifitopeiy 
t<rT£iXev ^Adrfvaiotg ore tr^iaiv ^Avriyovog 6 Arifirfrpiov trrpaTi^ 
re avrog iafit^XriKiiig etftdeipe rffy X'^P^^ '^^^ vavtnv dua ek 
daXdfftrrig KaTEtpyev. Pausan, Attic. 1, 1. UarpoKXov vrjaog- 
wg UpoKovYicFiogt ovtw UarpoKXoviiaiog' wapa TTfy 'Attiki'iv, Ste- 
phan. in v. 
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tory is lofty, steep, and rugged on every side, except 
the south-west, where is a beach and a small bay, 
with an island at the entrance. The temple stands 
on the extreme and highest point. 

Sunium was one of the principal fortresses of 
Attica, but seems to have been unfortified until the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, or at 
least to have been at that time in a dismantled 
state ; for we learn from Thueydides that a fortress 
was then erected for the purpose of securing the 
passage of the ships laden with provisions for 
Athens \ The entire circuit of the walls is traceable, 
except where the rock is so precipitous as to furnish 
a natural defence. These walls are constructed of 
the most regular kind of Hellenic masonry; were 
flanked with square towers, and enclosed a space of 
something more than half a mile in circumference. 
The temple was a Doric hexastyle ; but none of the 
columns of the fronts remain. The original number 
of those in the flanks is uncertain ; but there are 
still standing nine columns of the southern, and three 
of the northern side, with their architraves, toge- 
ther with the two columns and one of the antae of 
the pronaiis, also bearing their architraves. The 
columns of the peristyle were 3 feet 4 inches in 
diameter at the base, and 2 feet 7 inches under the 
capital, with an intercolumniation below of 4 feet 
1 1 inches. The height, including the capital, was 
19 feet 3 inches. The exposed situation of the 
building has caused a great corrosion in the surface 
of the marble, which, like that employed in the 

' Thucyd. 8, 4. 
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buildings of Thoricus, was probably brought from 
the neighbouring mountains; for it is less homo- 
geneous, and of a coarser grain, than the marble of 
Pentele. The walls of the fortress were faced with 
the same kind of stone. The entablature of the 
peristyle of the temple was adorned with sculpture, 
some remains of which have been found among the 
ruins. North of the temple, and nearly in a line 
with its eastern front, are foundations of the Pro- 
pylseum or entrance into the sacred peribolus: 
it- was about 50 feet long and 30 broad, and pre- 
sented at either end a front of two Doric columns 
between antoe, supporting a pediment. The co- 
lumns were 17 feet high, including the capital, 
two feet ten inches in diameter at the base, 
with an opening between them of eight feet eight 
inches. The situation of Sunium, as well as 
two passages in Aristophanes, would lead us to 
expect to find here some remains of a temple of 
Neptune * : but no traces of any third building are 
visible, and we must conclude, therefore, that here, 
as in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
Neptune was honoured only with an altar. There 
can be no doubt, as well from Pausanias as from 
the fact that Sunium was peculiarly sacred to Mi- 



* Aevp* t\d* eg xopbv^ J \pv(TOTpiaiy\ <3 

ItKf^ivtav ixtlitov Sovviapar£. Aristoph. Equit. V. 556. 
Sovrcaparc hk f iv r^ Xovvl^ apwvrai Kai cvxovrai. Schol. 
ibid. 

'O ^ovyiipcuce X^V Ava^ HiXapyuci, 

Aristoph. Av. V, 869. 
w 2ovmpaK£* £7r€t rrepl opyiOtav 6 Xoyoc, avrl rod ^vyiapare, 
Schol. ibid. 
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nerva, that the extant ruins are those of a temple of 
that deity \ 

As Sunium partook of the fate of the rest of 
Attica at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, and 
must have been peculiarly exposed to the Persian 
fleet, any temple which may have existed at Sunium 
previously to that period could hardly have escaped 
the general destruction of the sacred buildings by 
the Persians. The present temple, therefore, was 
probably built in the same brilliant period of art 
intervening between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, (or about the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ,) when the Parthenon and the temple of the 
Bhamnusian Nemesis were also constructed. 

The coast of Attica to the northward of Cape Mount 
Kolonnes is rugged and barren, and rises into hills, ""'*™* 
covered for the most part with trees and brush- 
wood. The southern part of this ridge, which 
extends from the bay of Sunium to Thoricus, is the 
celebrated Mount Laurium, which furnished the 
greater part of the silver coined in large quantities 
in Attica during several centuries, but which was at 

* Xifiiiy T£ TapavXtvffavTi rifv 6xpav kcrri kuI vaoQ *Adriydg 
2ov»'iadoc M i^opv<l>ri rng Stcpac. Pausan. Attic. 1,1. 

reyolfiavf 
ly* vXdev cTrcort irokTOv 
wpoliXrifi iiXiKXvffToyf dxpay 
VTTO TrXaxa ^vylov, 
rac Upac ottmc irpoaii- 
Toifi ay 'ABdyat, Sophocl. Aj. 1235. 

if re Dow 1 01/ 
A/ac 'A60VOC awe virdpyvpoQ icirpa, 

Euripid. Cyclops, 292. 

VOL. II. F 
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last SO much exhausted, that the old scoriae were 
worked a second time. Of these scoriae, and of 
the pits from whence the ore was taken, numerous 
remains still exist \ 

Stuart has already recognised Laurium in its 
corruption Legrana or Alegrana S a metokhi of the 
monastery of Mendeli, situated in the centre of the 
" Suniac angle '." 

Besa. The demus Besa received its name probably from 

the forest in which it stood^ and appears from 
Xenophon to have been situated about midway 
between Anaphlystus and Thoricus*, thus corre- 
sponding exactly in position with the valley of 
Aghia Katerina, where a torrent which rises in the 
northern continuation of Mount Laurium flows 
longitudinally through these mountains, and joins 
the sea in the bay of Azenia. 

Island Parallel to Mount Laurium, and distant from two to 

Macns. 

four miles from the shore, lies the long narrow island 

* The Athenians obtained silver from Laurium in the time of 
Peisistratus (Herodot. 1, 64). They divided the AavpiwiK^ 
TTpoffoBog or profit of the mines among themselves, until Themis- 
tocles persuaded them to apply it to the expenses of the navy 
(Herodot. 7, 144. Plutarch. Themist. 4). It continued to be a 
part of the public revenue during the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
2, 55. 6, 91) ; but in the time of Xenophon, when the mines were 
farmed by private persons, it had greatly declined in productive- 
ness (Xenoph, Memorab. 3, 6. § 12). In the time of Augustus, 
the mines were abandoned (Strabo, p. 399), and they continued 
in the same state under the Antonines. Aavpiov, evda Trore 
^ABrivaioiQ Jiv kpyvpov fiiraWa (Pausan. Attic. 1, 1). 

^ The first step of the corruption of Aavpiov i. e. into Adypioy 
is like that of EvpiTroc into "EypiTroc. 

* See above, p. 60. n. 1. 

* See above, p, 59. n. 2. 
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anciently named Maeris, or the island of Helena, 
and now Makronisi \ Its length, seven geographical 
miles, is considerably greater than Strabo attri- 
butes to it; but his description of it as rugged 
and deserted, is perfectly applicable, and it served 
probably for the pasture of cattle, as it does at pre- 
sent in common with many of the other uninha- 
bited islands of Greece. 

The coast to the northward of Sunium, although Port of 
rocky and barren, abounds in sinuosities which 
furnish several good harbours. The principal of 
these are Porto Mandri and Porto Rafti. The 
former was the harbour of Thoricus: the extent 
and commodiousness of the latter identify it with 
the Port of Prasiae, from whence the Athenians 
maintained their sacred communications with Delus ; 
an intercourse to which they attached particular 
importance, as well from religious as from commer- 
cial and political considerations. The name of 

* UpOKEirai ^ Trig vapaKiag ravrijc rpo /icy tov QopiKov icat 
Tov ^vyloVf vfjaoc 'EXirri, Tpa\iia koX eprifiOQf vapafxiftcrfg ttrov 
UflKovTa trraZiovQ to finKog. Strabo, p. 399. NijffOi ^e 'A0i;- 
vatoic oh ird/^pbt TfJQ x^po.c elcriy' if jxey TLaTpoKkov jcaXov- 
ftiyri' TCL hk eg ahrrlv ^Eri fwi Be^rfXiOTai' aXXiy ^c vtrep ^vyiovy 
Tifv *ATTiKYiv ky apiOTepq. irXiovaw' kg TavTtiy cLXoft^yai Xiyovaiv 
'EXiyijy /lera n)v &Xufaiv tov 'IX/ov, Jca« ^la tovto oyofid irriy 
*EXiyti rp y^o'^. Pausan. Attic. 35» 1. eKaXetTo Be Maxplg ha 
TO fifjKog. Stephan. in 'EXcVij. Strabo agrees with Pausanias, 
inasmuch as he supposes the island to have been named after 
Helene, wife of Menelaus ; but, contrary to that author (Lacon. 
22, 2), he applies the speech of Paris to Helene (II. F, 445), 
to this island; and adopts the tradition, that the name was 
changed from Cranae to Helene, aTro tov eKei yeyetrdai tiIv fil^y. 
Homer assaredjy meant Cranae near Gythium. 

f2 



Port 
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PrasiiE still remains in that of Prasa, ^ small 
island in the southern division of the harbour, and 
its site is shown by some remains of antiquity on 
the adjacent shore. 

About midway between Sunium and Thoricus is 
the harbour now called Panorimo, which thus 
answers both in name and situation to the Panor- 
mus placed by Ptolemy between Sunium and the 
temple of Minerva at Halae Araphenides ». 

Thoricus, besides its principal harbour of Porto 
Mandri, had a sheltered creek on its northern side 
now called Vrysaki, or Frango Limiona, between 
which and Porto Rafti is another anchorage, named 
Dhaskalio. The latter corresponds to the port 
between Thoricus and Prasise, which received the 
Lacedaemonian fleet in the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian war^ but the particular name of 
which the historian has not recorded. 

Strabo enumerates the demi on the eastern side 
of Attica after turning the Cape of Sunium as 
follows : Thoricus, Potamus, Prasia, Steiria, Brauron, 
Halae Araphenides, Myrrhinus, Probalinthus, Mara- 
thon ' : besides which there appears from Stephanus 
to have been a place called Phegeus, bordering on 
the Marathonian district*. 
Thoricus. Of these places Thoricus retains its ancient name 
unaltered, except by the change common both 
among the ancient and modem Greeks, of o-into e: 
it preserves also to this day considerable vestiges of 
that importance among the Attic towns which in 

* Ptolem. Geogr. 3, 15. * Thucyd. 8, 95. 

* Strabo, p. 398. 399. * Stephan. in *AXoi. 
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early ages made it one of the twelve cities, and 
which in the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war caused it to be fortified K The remains of 
its fortifications are still to be seen. at Theriko 
(Ocpcfcoc) : they surrounded a small plain, which ter- 
minates in Porto Mandri, and may be traced follow- 
ing the crest of the hills on the northern and southern 
sides of the plain, and crossing it on the west. A 
height rising above the small harbour of Frango 
Limiona, which is separated only by a cape from 
Porto Mandri, seems to have served as an acropolis : 
below it, on the northern side, are the ruins of a 
theatre, of a singular form. 

FLAN OF THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 




In the plain to the westward of this curious mo- 
nument are the remains of a quadrangular colon- 
nade, the length of which on the upper step of 
the stylobate was 105 feet, and the breadth 48 



^ Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 2, § 1. 
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feet. The columns are Doric, fluted only two or 
three inches at the top and bottom of the shaft. 
They are three feet four inches in diameter at 
the bottom, and a fourth part smaller at the top ; 
the height, including the capital, was eighteen 
feet and a half. There were fourteen columns 
on the long sides of the building, and seven on 
the others. There is no appearance of any cella 
within the columns; and the only remains of the 
edifice in situ are the lower part of sixteen columns * : 
A widened intercolumniation in the middle of each 
of the long sides of the peristyle, and the remains of 
some columns within the area different from the 
exterior columns, seem to show that the edifice was 
a stoa in the agora of Thoricus, and, as would seem 
from the dimensions, a hcaTOfiin^oQ (rroa \ All the 
buildings of Thoricus, even the fortifications, some 
parts of which exist to a considerable height, were 
constructed of a coarse white marble from the 
neighbouring hills, similar to that employed at 
Sunium. 

We may presume that although the demi of the 
eastern side of Paralia, mentioned by Strabo, touched 
the coast in some part of their respective districts, 
yet that some of the towns themselves, as well as 
some of those enumerated by the geographer on the 

' For the drawings of this building, see the Inedited Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, c. 9. 

' According to the measurement of Mr. Bedford, the upper of 
the two steps of the stylobate, in the long side, was 104 feet 
eight inches and one-tenth : the corresponding line in the front 
or breadth of the Parthenon is, according to Stuart, 101 feet 
one inch and seven-tenths. 
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southern shore, may have been at a small distance in 
the interior \ 

Potamus was celebrated for the sepulchre of Ion, PotamuB. 
son of Xuthus^ and appears from history and 
ancient monuments to have been a place of some 
importance^. Dhaskalio was probably its harbour, 
and the demus itself we may place at the ruins 
named Paleokastro or Evreokastro, situated on a 
height surrounded by torrents two miles to the south- 
west of Port Dhaskalio, a little to the south of the 
village Dardheza. 

Steiria, following the order of names in Strabo, steiria. 
stood between Prasise and Brauron. In fact, we 
find the remains of two demi on the shore of 
Porto Rafti; one on a peninsular height in the 
southern division of the bay, the other on a low 
point at the entrance of the north-western bay. 
The former we may presume to have been 
PrasifBy the latter Steiria. Of these two demi, 
Steiria was probably the largest, as the main route 
from Athens to this great harbour was named the 
oSoc 2T€ipiaK^. Plato mentions one of the Hip- 
parcheian Hermse, as having stood on the Steiriac 
road^ 

Stuart, judging from the modern name, placed Amphi- 
Amphitrope at Metropisti or Metropitzi, a village *~^* 
two miles to the south-west of Paleokastro. 

' It is evident at the same time, that Strabo did not intend to 
name any but the maritime demi, as he adds, tovq 3* eV tj fuaoyai^ 
hfifiovQ rife 'Arriic^c fiaxpov elTreiv ha to irXfjOoQ, p. 399. 

' Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 

' V. Meurs. de Pop. Att. in Ilora/ios. 

* Hipparch. 4. 
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Brauron. If the two villages called Vraona and Paleo 
Vraona indicate the situation of the district of 
BrauToriy the ancient town, having been not far from 
the sea, stood probably near the harbour which 
takes the name of Livadhi, from a marsh extending 
a mile inland, which receives the torrent of Vraona, 
and at the head of which stands a church formed out 
of an ancient temple ^ On the heights immediately 
above this place to the north-west, are considerable 
vestiges of an ancient town, sufficiently near the sea 
to justify the enumeration of Brauron among the 
maritime demi by Strabo, as well as the ayyiaXov 
Bpavpwva of Nonnus ^. Here therefore we may place 
Brauron, and the temple at the head of the marsh 
may be that of Diana Brauronia, for Strabo clearly 
distinguishes this temple from that of Diana Tauro- 
polus at Halse Araphenides ^. 

Praeise. At Prasiae there was a temple of Apollo, and the 

sepulchre of Erysichthon, son of Cecrops the first, 
who was said to have died here, on his passage from 
Dolus, whither he had conducted the Theoria, or 
sacred commission *• The harbour of Prasiaa takes 
its modem name of Rafti from the remains of a 
colossal statue of white marble, seated on a chair, 
upon a steep conical island in the entrance of the 
harbour, and which is vulgarly supposed to bear 
some resemblance to a tailor (/oa^rijc) at work. The 

^ Mr. Finlay found in this church a marble inscribed in 
archaic characters KXei^c^ *ApTe{fiih) avidrfKey. 

' *Ay)(ioXoy Bpavpwvaf Keviipioy *l0iycve/ac. Dionys. 13, 
186. 

' BpavptoVf OTTOV TO Tf}g Bpavpwylag 'Aprc/ii^C icpov, Koi *AXat 
*Apa(priyiSes, ottov to ttjq TavpoiroXov. p. 399. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 
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statue, which was originally about twelve feet high, 
is of a workmanship which appears to indicate the 
decline of the arts, and was probably that of a Roman 
emperor. 

Mesog€Ba^ being one of the most fertile parts of 
Attica, abounded with demi, as their vestiges still 
attest ; and some of them we may presume to have 
been among the most important of Attica. Kera- proepaita. 
tea, the chief modem village, appears from extant 
remains, and an inscription found among them, to 
have succeeded to Prospalta *. From stronger evi- 
dence Myrrhinm appears to have been at Meronda Myrrhmus. 
(Mc/i/iovra) *, which name is probably a corruption of 
Mvppivovvra. In this case, the name Myrrhinus will 
seem to have found place in the text of Strabo, 
instead of some other, as a maritime demus between 
Halse and Probalinthus '. 

* Oi (oir€)wK£C rji 'Ao'fcXijirf^ dveOeo'aK IIpo<nraXrioc 
'AyaOaioc 'AyaOap^ov, Rpirci^avroc Oeofiyrifjoyos, AcJiOcoc Kpt- 
ToipdvoVf 'EvviKOi Qeofivfifjiovosf Qeoi^avToc Gcoycv/^ov, ^Afieiviag 
*Afiti}ploVj BeofXviicrTTiQ BiayeviSoVf *Ayddapxog 'A/xeiif/Zov, Auro- 
kXtjq *Ayada/ov, ^eiviag Ai^tXi^ov, and several other names 
not legible. Copied by Mr. Finlay at MeyaXiy AvX^ near 
Kerat^a. The former name coupled with the inscription seems 
to indicate that here stood a temple of iBsculapias. Pausanias, 
however, notices only a temple of Demeter and Core at Pros- 
palta. 

* See Boeckh (Ins. Gr. Nos. 100, 490). In the former in- 
scription, mention is made of a temple of Diana Colaenis, whose 
worship at Myrrhinus is noticed by Pausanias (Attic. 36, 1), 
and by the Scholiast of Aristophanes (A v. 874). Mr. Finlay found 
at Meronda an inscription in fifty- five lines, but so much obli- 
terated that he could distinguish little more than 6 Mvppiyovaioc 
in the middle of it. 

* Phegeus appears from Stephanus (in 'AXai) to have been in 
this situation. 
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Agnus. An inscription found at Markopulo gives the pre- 

sumption that it occupied the site of Agnus \ and 
the modem importance of the situation is well suited 
to a demus, the name of which occurs frequently in 
the ancient authorities. It may indeed be alleged 
that the letters of Alciphron give reason, in two 
places, to suppose that Agnus was much nearer 
to Athens*, and that the story of Leos the 
Agnusian herald, who betrayed the stratagem of 
Pallas to Theseus, in consequence of which the 
Pallantidse were surprised at Gargettus, and a lasting 
enmity followed between the Pallenenses and Ag- 
nusii, favours the opinion that Agnus was near Grar- 
gettus and Pallene. These arguments, however, are 

* . . . . vXl^riQ 'Ayvovffiog. Copied by Mr. Finlay at Mar- 
kopulo. 

' i-TreKtofiaffaixev Acji/xaxw tcara rov ^(pvaovv ffrevutwoVi wg eirt 
Tr/v "Ayvoy KarLOvri wXrjaioy TfJQ Meviipfyovog olKlag, 1, 39. Wl 
Xafiiitv Trfv avpiyya Kai ra KvfifiaXa ^Ke irepl irpi^rriv <pv\aKrif trig 
yvKTog eirl tov ypvffovv trreytJiroy tov enl rriy ** Ayyov^ eyda avfji^ 
fiaXeiy flfuy aXXriXoig e^etrrai' Kai to eyrevdey hiro Sic/pov Xaf^ovai 
KXvfiiyrjy rrjy eraipay ayeiy irapa top veoirXovroy QrjpnrTrl^riy tov 
Al^tjvia, 3, 8. Here we may observe, 1. That the word is 
"Ayvoci not 'Ayyovc» ovvTog, which was the name of the demus. 
2. That the place alluded to seems plainly to have been in the 
suburbs of Athens, like Scirus, another resort of such ladies as 
are supposed to have written these letters, (ev Be t^ rorrf rovrf 
at TTopyaL EKadiliovTO, Stephan. in Sictpoc.) The place intended 
seems indeed to have been not far from Scirus, which was about 
a mile from Dipylum on the Sacred Way (see below in sec- 
tion IV). But most probably, the printed text of Alciphron is 
erroneous in both places : for in one the Vatican MS. has eirl tov 
aypov instead of- ettI Trjv "Ayvov (see Alciph. Epist. Wagner, II. 
p. 36) : the true reading in both instances, therefore, seems to 
have meant nothing more than " Golden Lane, leading into the 
fields." 
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not decisive. The authority of the imaginary epis- 
tles is very slight ; and there is nothing in the posi- 
tion of Markopnlo at variance with the story of 
j^eoSa 

A sepulchral inscription near Karela records the Pieania. 
name of a demotes of Pseania \ and another has been 
found at Spata \ the supposed site of Sphetttis, which 
is about three miles distant. Upper and lower 
Pseania were probably therefore in this vicinity, but 
the namerous remains of antiquity along this side of 
Hymettus render it difficult to fix the exact posi- 
tion. Kokhla, where are seen the remains of the 
statue of a colossal sheep, and Kursaladhes were also 
the positions of demi, and Velanidheza towards 
the eastern coast above the site of Hala Ara* 
phenides '. This may possibly be the site of Phi- 
laidse, which demus appears to have been not Phiiaidae. 
tar from Brauron, as Philaeus son of Ajax, from 
whom the demus was named, dwelt in BrauronS 

' TifjLOKXijQ "SavatKXriovg HaiavuvQ, Copied by Mr. Finlay 
Dear Karela. 

* Ai;/xo^i\(oc) . • i?fi€o UaL(avievQ), Copied by Mr. Finlay 
at Spata. Names compounded of AijfioQ were common in Paea- 
nia ; among them was that of Demosthenes the orator. 

' Here a stele has lately been found, on one side of which is a 
bas relief in archaic style, representing a bearded hoplita with a 
staff or spear in his left hand. Below is tpyoy 'ApiaroKXioSf 
and on a basis ^AptariovoQ. The form of the y, X, c, is A U J 
This Aristocles seems to be the same, who was the maker of a 
dedication, of which the basis exists at Gheraki near Kharvata. 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 23. He lived in the beginning of the 
fifth century b. c, and his son Cleoetas was one of the great 
artists of the age of Pericles. Pausan. Attic. 24, 3. Eliac. 
post. 20, 7.— Note of 1839. 

* Plutarch. Solon. 10. 
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and Diana was known to the Philaidae by the name 
of Brauronia ^ 
CepbUe, ^ presumption of vicinity may be deduced from 
two other demotic inscriptions found in the Meso- 
gaea, one of which recorded the name of a demotes 
of Cephale^ the other of Deiras or the Deira- 
diotse *. 

Of the former, the exact position may perhaps be 
determined by remains of the temple of the Great 
Gods, as the Dioscuri were entitled by that demus *. 
The Deiradiotse would seem, from the name, to have 
been situated in a pass or hollow between two 
heights. 

Papa Anghelaki, a village at the north-eastern 
extremity of Hymettus^ may possibly be the site of 
Angele. 

Remains of ancient buildings have been observed 
at 'Etosi, a metokhi in the hills between Pikermi 
and Raf ina ; and others near the mouth of the river 
of Raf ina : the latter may have been no more than a 
maritime dependency of Araphen. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Av. 874, where for ^iXidrai read ^iXaiBau 
Filiati or Filiates is a name found in many parts of Greece, and 
the mistake therefore occurred easily to the Scholiast. 

* A name followed by KetftaXrjdey was copied among some ruins 
near the Vraones by Professor Ross of Athens. 

' aptov Aeipa^iwrijc. Copied by Mr. Finlay at 

Keratea. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. 
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The Demi of Diacria and Mount Fames. 

Proceeding beyond the Paralia along the eastern 
coast of Attica from south to north, the demi which 
occurred, according to the enumeration of Strabo, were 
Probalinthus, Marathon, Tricorythus, Rhamnus^ Of 
these, Probalinthus, Marathon, and Tricorythus, with 
the addition of another place named (£noe, formed 
the Tetrapolis, — one of the twelve districts into 
which Attica was divided until the time of Theseus, — 
where Xuthus, son-in-law of Erechtheus, is reported 
to have ruled before that period, and where the 
HeracleidsB obtained refuge when expelled from the 
Peloponnesus. Its name we may presume to have 
been derived from the equality of the four comae 
which formed it, differing in this from the other 
eleven districts, in each of which there was a sin- 
gle commanding city. After the reform of Theseus, 
the name of Tetrapolis fell into disuse: the four 
places which composed it became Attic demi ; and 
Marathon obtained so great a superiority over the 
three others, that the whole district became generally 

^ Strabo, p. 399. 
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known by that name ^ The application of a single 
denomination to this portion of Attica in every age, 
arose from the distinctness of its natural boundaries, 
which are the sea, and on the opposite side the 
heights of Brilessus and Diacria, which inclose on every 
side the plain of Marathon and the valleys branching 
from it, and which send forth roots, extending to the 
sea, and bounding the bay of Marathon to the north 
and south. The principal shelter is afforded by a long 
rocky promontory on the north, now knovni by the 
name of Stomi, and anciently, as appears from Hesy- 
chius, by that of Cynosura ^. To the south, the extre- 
mities of the mountains meet the sea at the end of a 
narrow maritime plain three miles in length, which 
branches from that of Marathon, and they fall so 
gradually as to present no very defensible impedi- 
ment to the communication between the Mara^ 
thonia and the Mesogaea. 

Towards the interior the plain branches off into 
valleys, each of which terminates in a pass leading 
over the rocky heights which close the Marathonian 
basin in that direction. In the southern of these 
two valleys stands the small village of Vrana (Bpo- 
vac), situated on a height at the foot of Mount 
Aforismo (*A^opc<T/id^), one of the minor summits of 

^ *£v r^ McL(Mdwvi is the expression applied by tbe Greek 
writers of every age, from Herodotus to Pausanias, to indicate 
every part of the Tetrapolitan district and shore. " The parts of 
Marathon about CEnoe," (MapadatvoQ to. vepl rrly Oivdiji',) is 
an expression of Lucian. (Icaro-Menip. 18.) 

* Kvvoaovpot ij>v\ri AaicoyiK^^ koi axpa tov MapaBUvoc irpbc Ttjv 
Ev/Jotav TETpafifiivrif icai ndg \eptroeiBfig tottoq. Hesych. in 
Kvvocrovpa. V. et Phot. Lex. in v. 
11 
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BrUessus, and which, h'ke Argaliki ('A/oyaX^Ki), a 
similar summit to the south-east of the fonner, is 
covered with woods of pine, intermixed with a few 
other trees. In the northern valley are the hamlets 
of Seferi {^^ipi) and Bei (MttIi}), near its entrance, 
and higher up Marathona (Ma/oadfa>vac), the largest 
village in the district. These two valleys are sepa- 
rated from one another hy a hill called Kotroni 
Korpwrij), very rugged, but of no great height. To 
the north and north-east the plain extends to the 
distance of between two and three miles from the 
shore ; but the northern portion is separated from the 
rest by a large marsh, which extends from the rocks 
of Cape Ctfnosura to Mount Koraki or Stavrokoraki 
(Sravpoico/oajci), a round naked rocky height, which 
rises abruptly to a considerable elevation from the 
northern side of the plain, leaving only a narrow 
passage between its slope and the edge of the marsh. 
At the entrance of this vale, a little within the pass, 
stands the hamlet of Lower Suli (Kario-SovXi). 
Upper Suli is a larger village on the adjacent moun- 
tain, in the road leading to Grammatiko. There 
are four passes leading out of the Marathonian dis- 
trict; one, into the Mesogsea, along the narrow 
plain already mentioned, and across an extremity of 
Mavronoro, which is the south-eastern summit of 
the Brikssian mountains ; a second, from Vrana, over 
Mount Aforismo to lower Stamata, and thence into 
the northern part of the plain of Athens ; a third, 
from the extremity of the vale of Marathona, over 
a prolongation of the same mountain to the upper 
valley of the torrent of Marathon, or district of 
Aphidna ; the fourth, from the plain of Suli into the 
territory of Rhamnus^ through a narrow opening in 
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the rocky hills, which terminate seaward in Cape 
Cynosura. 

Three places in the Marathonian district parti- 
cularly retain vestiges of ancient demi. These are — 
1. Vrana. This place is situated on a height forti- 
fied by the circuitous ravine of a torrent, which 
descends from the elevated vale of Rapendosia situ- 
ated between Pentelicum and Argaliki : this tor- 
rent is generally lost in the centre of the great 
plain, which it sometimes inundates, and may then 
reach the marsh adjacent to the sea-shore in the 
southern part of the bay. A little below Vrana are 
seen four artificial tumuli of earth, one considerably 
larger than the others ; and in a pass at the back of 
the hill of Kotroni, which leads from the vale of 
Vrana into that of Marathona, there are some 
remains of an ancient gate. This gate stands 
exactly in the hollow, which formed a natural 
passage for the ancient road, leading from the 
demus in the former valley to that which occu- 
pied the latter ; and appears to have been connected 
with the foundations of a rude wall, five feet in 
thickness, which are traced for near tiiree miles in 
circumference, enclosing all the upper part of the 
valley of Vrana, together with a part of the foot of 
Mount Aforismo at the back of that village. These 
ruins are now known by the name of n fxav^pa rm 
ypaia^ (the old Woman's sheepfold). At my first 
visit to Marathon, in the year 180*2, I observed the 
remains of three statues at the ruined gate; and I 
could decipher the words OMONOIA ASANATH, 
and riYAH, upon two of its fragments. From Mr. 
Fauvel I learnt that the inscription, when more 
complete, had been as follows : — 
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OMONOIAZ A6ANATHZ 

nVAH 

HPilAOY O XHPOZ 

ElZ ON EIZEPX 



The attachment of Atticus Herodes to his native 
demus Marathon \ as well as to Cephisia, has been 
recorded by Philostratus * ; who further states that 
Herodes displayed extraordinary marks of grief for 
the loss of three favourite servants, who had been 
educated by him, and to whom he had given the 
names of Achilles, Memnon, and Pollux (IloXu- 
Scujcijc) ; that he placed statues of them in the cha- 
racter of hunters in the fields and woods, and at the 
fountains; and that he engraved inscriptions in 
memory of them, in which curses were imprecated 
upon those who should injure the statues \ It seems 
evident, therefore, that the three statues at the gate 
between Vrana and Inoi represented these three 
favourites of Herodes. 

One of the inscriptions of Herodes, in honour of 

* The following inscription, found at Athens, and showing 
that Herodes was enrolled in the demas of Marathon, was pub- 
lished by Spon and Chandler. Tov apx^-^p^o, twv JjefiaarCjy 
Tt/3. KXavhioy 'Arrncov 'Hpw^ijv Mapadu^viov // 'Ayrioxk <pv\ri 
avidrjKev ehyoiag eveKev koi evepyeeriag TiJQ elg rrfy warplBa, 
Boeckh. C. Ins. Gr. No. 382. 

* Mcra ra kv Ty Uaiutvi^, liriTaTO fitv 6 'Hpw^ijc ky ry 'ArrtrjJ 
Trapa rove 0iXrarouc eavTtp ^nfWVQ MupaOwi^a Kui Ikrif^riffiav, 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. § 12. 

* tlK6vaQ yovv averidei (r(j>Qy OripwyTbty tb koi TtdripaKorwy kol 
Oripaffoyrtoy' rdc fJi^y iy ^pu/io7c, tclq B' en aypdig, rag de vpdg 
7ri;yoIc, rag Be vno crKiaig TrXaraywv, ovk a<j>aywgf aWa ^vv apalg 
TOV wepiKoxlfoyrog f/ Kiviiaovrog, Ibid. § 10. V. et LucianDemo- 
nax. 24. 33. 

VOL. II. G 
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Polydeucion, (for this appears from the inscription to 
have been the real name,) was found upon a headless 
Hermes, in a ruined church at Kivisia, about the year 
1750, by Mr. Dawkins, who presented it to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford K Chandler informs us, that Wood, 
the companion of Dawkins, saw another marble 
relating to the same subject at Kivisia, and a third 
at Suli, near Marathon ^. 



* This inscription is carious for its exact conformity with the 
words of Philostratus : it is curious also, as a specimen of the 
affected style of the chief patron of Athenian literature under the 
Antonines ; and as a proof, therefore, of the declining taste of 
that age : "Hpwc HdKu^evKtutv' raiahi iror iv rpio^ig trvv troi 
tKttTTpi^li'qv* Trpoc Bt&v Kol fipbuaVf BariQ c7 6 i\wy rdv x&poyt 
ftiliroTt, fJi€TaKeLvfi(ryQ tovtwv tC koX raq roimav rdv ayaXfidriav 
elKovag KOI rccfcac ooTtg y KaOiXoi rj fieraicetvoirif rovr^ ft^rc yijy 
Kapwdv ^ipeiy fxiire OdXaaaav 7rX(un)v cTvot, KaKWQ re aTroXitrSai 
aWovQ ical yiyoQ. "OariQ Se Kard x^P^^ ifivXdTTtoy koI reifiwy rd 
iludSra, Koi av£wv ^lafjiiyoij woXXa Kal ayaOa eJyai tovt^ koi avr^ 
Koi Uyovoig' \v/x//va<r6ai 3c /iij^c Xwfiriaaadai firi^eyf rj dvoKpoverai 
if trvydpavffai rj cuvx^ai rfjg fiopf^iig koX tov trxfifAaTog' ei Bi Tig 
ouru> woiiiffEL, fi avrrl Kal inl rovroig hpd. On another side of 
the same marble : 'AW* kq,v rd re ETridifAaTa rHJy fwp<j>wy aaiyri 
KOLi cLKepaia Kal rd virocrriifiaTa rdg (idtreig, utg C7ro»y0ij<rav, Kai kv 
irpuiTiD ye icat iiri wpwTOigf oarig rj irpofrrd^suy kriptf rj yyut/iijg 
Ap^eiey rj yvw/ij? (rvjxIidXoiTO wtpl tov TOVTwy tl rj Ktiyr}d^yai *i 
<rvyxvdfivai, Marm. Oxon. II. 60. p. 107. Boeckh, C. Ins. 
Gr. No. 989. 

' Marm. Oxon. II. p. 13. Chandler's Travels in Greece, 
c. 34. Fourmont copied the inscriptions on the two marbles, 
which Chandler mentions. They are fragments, and, when 
complete, appear to have been mere repetitions of the inscrip- 
tion which is at Oxford. One of these, like that marble, had 
two inscriptions on the same stone. A fourth fragment copied 
by Fourmont at Suli has the following words : 

JloXvdevicitoyaj oy dv& vlov eorepjev* koX kvddle 'Hpw^rfg fjie 
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As the gate appears to have been an entrance 
into the enclosed space of ground which I have 
described, at the head of the valley of Vrana, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the wall of 
this enclosure is the work of Herodes, and that the 
space which it comprehends is that district of He- 
rodes (*H/owSou o x^P^^) which was alluded to as well 
in the inscription upon the gate, as in that which 
has been published in the Oxford marbles. It would 
seem from the words of Pliny that Marathon no 
longer existed as a town or village a century before 
the time of Herodes *. So that the site and all 
around it may have been the private property of 
Herodes. His intention in enclosing so large a 
piece of ground is not very apparent: the words 
€ic ov €i<j€px(oA««voc) show that the inscription con- 
tained some injunctions to those who entered the 
inclosure. We are told by Philostratus that Herodes 
died at Marathon ; that he had directed his freed- 
men to bury him there, but that the Ephebi of 
Athens transported his body on their shoulders to 
the city, and that he was interred in the Panathe- 



tOiyjccv, oTi ivdah koI irepl dfipnv elx^v* A fifth fragment, copied 
by the same French traveller, at Markopulo, contained also the 
name of Polydeucion ; and a sixth, at Kifisia, appears to have 
supported a statue of the same favouiite of Herodes, erected by a 
woman named Poseidalcia, the words on it being, UoXv^evKitoya 
Tlotrti^dKKta tov 0t\rarov rf *Hp<J^ij kqi cavrji. A seventh frag- 
ment, copied by M . St. Martin at Rhamnus, and much better in 
1832 by Mr. Wordsworth, (Athens and Attica, p. 37.) is a dedi- 
cation of Polydeucion to Nemesis, by Herodes, 6 0pi\l/ag Kal 
0tX^(Tat a»c vlov. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. 990—995. 

* Rhamnus pagus, locus Marathon. Plin. H.N. 4, 7 (11). 

g2 
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naic stadium, one of the great monuments of his 
munificence. 

Three quarters of a mile to the south-east of the 
Tumuli of Vrana, at a spot where a torrent from the 
summit of Mount Argaliki enters the plain, there is 
a rising ground, upon which are the traces of a 
Hellenic wall, comprehending a quadrangular space 
of small dimensions, and apparently the peribolus 
of a temple belonging to the demu^ which stood 
at Vrana. 

There are also the remains of an ancient road 
over-against this spot, at the foot of the hill of 
Kotroni. 

Below these two points, the plain expands to the 
shore of the bay, which is near two miles distant 
from the opening of the valley of Vrana. It is 
moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of 
the most fertile spots in Attica, although rather 
inconveniently subject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly that of Mara- 
thona. Lucian, in a passage already cited, alludes 
particularly to the fertility of the lands near CEnoe \ 
and an Egyptian poet of the fifth century has cele- 
brated the vines and olives of Marathon*. It is 
natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied the 
rising grounds ; and that the olive-plantations were 
chiefly situated in the two valleys, in which some 
olive-trees are still growing : for, as to the plain itself, 

* Icaro-Menip. 18. 

' Kai TifiEvoQ j^aBvBev^poy kXaioKofxov MapaOwvog. Nonni 
Dionys. 13, 184. 

BoTpvQ i\au)ei''Tog l<poivi\Qr} MapadCJrog, Id. 47, 18. 
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the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe 
that it was anciently as destitute of trees as it is at 
the present day. 

2. Another of the four demi of the Tetrapolis 
stood at the head of the valley of Marathona, where 
are several dispersed vestiges of Hellenic buildings 
near a fine source of water, which is carried by an 
artificial channel to a mill on the banks of the river 
or torrent of Marathona, and from thence across that 
torrent to the village of Marathona, where it is con- 
sumed in the gardens or for domestic uses, the tor- 
rent itself being often in a state insutficient or unfit 
for such purposes. The spot where the fragments of 
antiquity are seen is called Inoi \ which being pre- 
cisely the same sound as that of Olvoii according to 
Romaic pronunciation and accent, shows that here 
was situated QEnoe, one of the four demi of the 
district. 

There were two demi of the name of CEnoe in 
Attica; one near Eleutherae, of the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis ; the other at Marathon, belonging to the 
jEantis ^. 

A story relating to one of these demi gave rise to 

the Attic proverb of Oivaloc rriv -^apaSpaVy or Olvoii 

Trjv ^apdSpav. It was Said that the people of (Enoe 

1 Chandler (c. 36) heard something of this name ; hut he has 
erroneously written it Nonoi, instead of Ninoi ; for as to the 
initial N, that can hardly he considered a mistake, heing the final 
letter of the word aTrjv {elg n)v) adhering to the ancient name. 
Thus Icaria has now hecome Nikaria. The ancient name, how- 
ever, of the Marathonian demus, has not undergone this corrup- 
tion ; the natives being perfectly aware that the name of the 
place is not Noivoij, but Oa'oiy. 

' Straho, p. 375, Harpocr. in Oivori, 
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diverted the course of a torrent for the purpose of 
watering their lands, but that the torrent suddenly 
swelling caused great damage ' ; whence the proverb 
was applied to those who bring misfortunes upon 
themselves, in obtaining supposed advantages, or to 
such as inflict injuries under the intention or pre- 
tence of beneficence. 

(Enoe near Eleutherse could not have been the 
place alluded to in the proverb, having been situated 
upon a lofty height, inaccessible to any inunda* 
tion. It referred, therefore, to the Marathonian 
(Enoe : nor could there be any place more exposed 
to such accidents, than the demus which stood 
at the head of the narrow valley of Marathona; 
for it was situated near a torrent still noted for 
the quantity of water which is sometimes brought 
down by it, and for the mischief caused by its 
occasional impetuosity. In the autumn of 1806, 
the torrent carried away some of the houses of the 
village of Seferi, and destroyed cattle and corn-fields 
in the great plain below ^. 

The retired situation of (Enoe^ at the extremity of 
the valley of Marathona, accounts for its omission by 



* Demon, ap. Hesych. in Oivaioi rriv '^^apahpav. V. et Suid. 
in Olvori riiv x» *0 KapTraOeoc tov XayStovy was a similar pro- 
verb (Suid. ibid.) ; the people of Carpathus having introduced 
hares into their island, which were before unknown there, the 
hares devoured all the produce of their fields. 

' Soon afterwards I found the appearance of this village quite 
altered from that which it had presented to me on two former 
visits to Marathon ; some of the houses had disappeared, and new 
buildings had been erected on an eminence on the opposite bank 
of the river. 
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Strabo, who, in enumerating the demi near the coast, 
might naturally neglect a place on the extreme verge 
of the Marathonian district, not in sight from the 
8hore, and four miles distant from it. 

3. The third place where we find the manifest 
remains of an ancient demus, is in the plain of Suli, 
upon an insulated height not far from the pass which 
leads to Ovrio-kastro, the ancient Bhamnus. These 
appear to be the ruins of Tricorythus, or Tricorinthus : 
for the plain of Suli being separated from the great 
plain of Marathon by the marsh, at the same time 
that it communicates with that plain by the pass of 
Kato Suli, and is included within the same theatre 
of mountains, was evidently one of the four divisions 
of the Tetrapolis or Marathonian district : and the 
situation agrees exactly with the order of the mari- 
time demi in Strabo, where Tricorythus immediately 
precedes Bhamnus. From Aristophaues and Suidas, 
it. appears that Tricorythus was tormented by gnats 
from a neighbouring marsh \ In the summer the 
inhabitants of Lower Suli are driven by this plague 
and the bad air into the upper village of the same 
name. 

The order of names in Strabo having been found 

^ r . . . IfiTTiQ ktrnv jj^ij TpiKopvaria, Aristoph. Lysist. 1032. 
*RfX7rlg' KuivbiTrt wopawXiiffiov (wvcpioy Trapa toIq vdaffiv yivofxevov, 
Ofioiov Kwywirif fjiiiZoy ^e t^ ^^P^^X^ kqi Kara to fiiaov Xivk^ 
Tripie^wfffjiivoy, Xiytrai efjLwlg TpiKopvtria^ itc ey TpucopiyO^ iroX- 
Xdy ifiTrlBbfy yiyofiiywy, tart yap akauiBris jccu KdOvypog 6 tottos, 
Suid. in e/iTrcc. 

Callimacbus, in a fragment (ap. Suid. in MapaBwy), gives to 
Marathon the epithet of eyyorios, which Suidas explains by 
Kadvypog. The Scholiast of Plato (in Menexen. 10) describes 
Marathon as anixuty twv ^Adt]vS>v araZiovQ rpiaKOfflovgy rjf (j^vtreL 
Tpay(ygf ^vacmrooroc, exjuy ky kavn^ iriyXovc, Ttvayji^ Xifxyag, 
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correct through a large proportion of the Attic coast, 
or from Phalerum to the Marathonia, we may fairly 
presume that Probalinthus, the first demus of the 
Tetrapolitan district named by him, occupied the 
southern extremity of the Marathonian plain, where 
a narrow branch of it stretches, as already stated, 
along the foot of the Brilessian range, and separ 
rates it from the sea-shore. The position of this 
demus was probably determined by some sources 
at the foot of Mount Argaliki', which collecting 
in the plain form a marsh, occasionally augmented 
by the torrent of Vrana, and having a discharge 
by a rivulet into the sea. A little above this dis- 
charge is a small rising ground in the marsh, now 
called TO vrim (the island), in which I found several 
cippi or sepulchral columns standing in a certain 
regular order, together with the remains of a sarco- 
phagus, the fragments of a female statue seated in a 
chair, some shafts of columns, and a Corinthian 
architrave. Here also have been discovered some 
highly finished busts of Socrates, Lucius Verus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and of a fourth person, who, from these 
companions, was judged to have been Herodes At- 
ticus^. These remains, together with the nature 
and situation of the place, render it probable that 
the Probalisii had here a temple, which had perhaps 
been repaired and decorated by Herodes. It may 
possibly have been the temple of Minerva Hellotis ; 

* Not far from hence Mr. Finlay found a fragment inscribed 
with two names, and AAI2I0S, the termination apparently of 
Upol^aXlffios, 

* Catal. d'Antiq. de feu M. le C. de Choiseul Gouffier, par 
Dubois. 
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which epithet of the goddess is said to have been 
derived from the marsh of Marathon, where the 
temple was built \ 

If the situations of (Enoe^ Tricorythus, and Pro- 
balinthus, can be considered as determined, it will 
follow that Marathon must have^ been at Vrana, 
notwithstanding that the modern name of Mara- 
thona is found in a different situation ; for it is 
impossible to suppose that two of the demi of the 
Tetrapolis should have stood in the narrow valley 
of the Charadra, or torrent of Marathona, and so 
near to each other as are Marathona and Inoi. 

It may be objected perhaps, that if we suppose 
the name of Marathon to have moved from the val- 
ley of Vrana to that of the modem Marathona, it 
may just as fairly be supposed that the name of 
CEnoe may not now be attached to the site of the 
ancient demus of that name, but may have been 
removed into its present situation from the town 
which stood at Vrana; in other words, that the 
modern name Marathona ought to be considered as 
good an evidence of the ancient position of Mara- 
thon, as that of Inoi is of (Enoe. But the cases are 
not exactly parallel. Inoi never appears to have 
been a village in modern ages, but only a name at- 
tached to some ruins and to the surrounding fields. 
According to Pliny, CEnoe no longer existed in his 
time ^ ; which may account for its not being men- 

^ 'EXXwVea , , , rriv trpoaayoplay ravrrfv ktr^Kivai tftafft rrfy 
^Adfivay awo tov ey MapaBiJvi eXovc, evBa i^pvrai. Schol. Pindar. 
Olymp. 13, 56. V. et Etymol. M. in 'EUwWc. 

' Fuere et CEnoa et Probalinthus, quae nunc non sunt. Plin. 
H.N. 4, 7(11). 
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tioned by Pausanias. From the age of Herodotus to 
that of Pausanias, the whole district of Tetrapolis 
was generally known by the name of Marathon : we 
may easily conceive, therefore, that when Marathon 
and GEnoe had ceased to exist, while the former 
name continued to be applied to the district, that 
name might, in process of time, be specifically attached 
to whatever situation the inhabitants might prefer 
for their town or village. In the mean time a new 
settlement, with the Sclavonic name of Yrana \ may 
have been made upon the site of the ancient Ma- 
rathon by a Sclavonian colony in the ages when 
that people occupied many parts of Greece. It is 
proper to observe also, that even in the present day 
the name Marathona comprehends not only the 
village specifically so called, but also Bei, Seferi, and 
generally the whole district. 

Vrana is undoubtedly the place which a traveller 
accustomed to contemplate the sites of Grecian towns 
would fix upon as the most probable position for the 



* With the exception of this name, and those perhaps of Bei and 
Seferi, all the modem names of the M arathonian district are of 
Greek origin : as, 'ApyaX^nc, 'A^opitr/xoc, DovXc, Sro/ui, SravpoKo- 
paxif 2opoc* The name 2ov\i occurs frequently in Greece, and 
appears from the instance of the celebrated Suli of Epirus, which 
is derived from the Selli of Homer, to be a vestige of the most 
ancient and most generally received name for the whole of Greece, 
namely *£X\ac* Of the three hamlets of Vrana, Seferi, and Bei, 
the largest (Vrana) has only twelve cottages. This name (mean- 
ing fortress) may date from about the tenth century, when the 
greater part of the Bulgarian settlements in Greece occurred. 
Seferi (battle), and Bei, seem to be Turkish words, and con- 
sequently of more recent origin, unless the former be a corrup- 
tion of Ze^vpe. 
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chief place of the Marathonian district. Backed by 
a woody mountain, naturally fortified by the torrent 
which half surrounds it, commanding the direct passes 
into the plain of Athens, looking down upon the 
central part of the plain and bay of Marathon, and 
placed at a sufficient distance from the sea to be safe 
from a surprise on that side, it embraces all the 
requisites which the early Greeks usually sought for 
in the positions of their towns. There is no other 
situation in this district which combines those advan- 
tages ; and in no other are there any of those arti- 
ficial tumuli, which in Greece are generally found in 
the vicinity of the site of a place that flourished in a 
very distant age \ and which in this instance, there- 
fore, seem to indicate Vrana as the position of the 
ancient capital of the Marathonian district. If the 
wall which enclosed the upper part of the valley of 
Vrana was the work of Herodes, we can hardly ima^ 
gine that he erected it any where but at Marathon 
itself, his favourite demus, in which he resided and 
was enrolled. 

On the other hand, if we suppose Marathon to 
have stood in the valley of the modem Marathona, 
it vrill be necessary to place it at Inoi, for here are 
the fountain and the remains of antiquity which fix 
the ancient site : whereas, at the village of Mara- 
thona, there are no vestiges of Hellenic antiquity ; 
and the place standing in the middle of the valley 
on the bank of the torrent, is destitute of any of 
those advantages of position, generally found in 

^ If these tumuli are not of a remote age, they are prohably 
works of Herodes, and equally tend to prove Vrana to be the site 
of Marathon, 
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ancient sites : at four other places, on the contrary, 
vestiges may be observed, which, judging from similar 
remains in other parts of Attica, are alone suflScient 
to give presumption that those are the sites of the 
four demi of this district. 

We may now compare the description which 
Pausanias has left us of these places S with actual 
appearances. 

" Marathon,'' he says, " is a demus equally distant 
from Athens, and from Carystus in Euboea. Here 
the barbarians invaded Attica, and, being worsted in 
battle, lost some ships in their retreat. In the plain 
is a tomb (ra^oc) of the Athenians, upon which are 
pillars {dtriXai) bearing the names of the men who 
fell in the battle, arranged according to their tribes : 
there is another tomb for the Plataeenses of Boeotia 
and for the slaves ; for upon this occasion slaves 
engaged in action for the first time. In the same 
place there is a monument of Miltiades, son of 
Cimon .... Here, every night is heard the sound 
of horses neighing and of men fighting. Those who 
come for the purpose of examining these things 
suffer for their curiosity, but those who fortuitously 
hear them do not incur the anger of the divinities. 

**The Marathonii worship as heroes those who 
died in the battle, as well as the hero Marathon, 
from whom the demus takes its name : they worship 
also Hercules, asserting that they were the first of 
the Greeks who honoured Hercules as a god. It is 
said that a man appeared in the battle, with a rustic 
figure and dress, who slew many of the barbarians 
with a plough-share, and who was not to be seen 

* Pausan. Attic. 32, 3, seq. 
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after the action. To the Athenians who made in- 
quiry of the oracle concerning this person, no other 
answer was given, than that they were to honour 
the hero Echetlseus. A trophy of white marble was 
also erected. As to the Modes, they were buried 
by the Athenians, as the latter affirm, because it is 
always a work of piety to cover a human body with 
earth. I was unable, however, to discover their tomb 
(ra^ov), either a heap of earth {x^fJ^)9 or any other 
monument (aii/uErov), so that it seems they were 
thrown by the Athenians into excavations, as chance 
might determine '. 

^ In Marathon there is a fountain called Macaria, 

There is also in Marathon a lake, for the 

most part marshy, into which the flying barbarians 
fell, through their ignorance of the ways ; and here 
it is said that the principal slaughter of them oc- 
curred. Beyond the lake {virlp rriv Xifivijv) are seen 
the stables of stone of the horses of Artaphemes, 
together with vestiges of a tent upon the rocks. A 
river flows out of the lake which, within the lake, 
affords water fit for cattle to drink ; but towards the 
place where it enters the sea, becomes salt and full 
of sea-fishes *. A little above the plain is the moun- 
tain of Pan, and a cavern worthy of inspection. The 
entrance is narrow ; but within are apartments (olicoc) 

* eg opvyfia ^£ ij^ipoyreQ ff^dcj wc tvxouv itrifiaXov. Pausanias 
probably meant that pits were dug for them in different parts of 
the plain, as the bodies might chance to lie. 

* 'Pci Be Kal irorafioc U TfJQ Xc/avi;c, to. /icv irpog avr^ rjf Xifcvi;, 
fioffKJifJiaffty vBtap ewiritBeiov vaptx6iuvoQy Kara Be rijv eafioX^y T^y 
ig TO veXayog aXfivpog i}5iy yiyerai, ical ixdvwy rSty daXaatrifav 
irXiiprig. 
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and baths, and that which is called the goat-stand 
(aciroXcov) of Pan, together with rocks very much 
resembling goats." 

It would be vain to expect the discovery of many 
of the monuments of art mentioned in this extract ; 
but the less perishable works of nature of which 
Pausanias speaks ought to be found by a diligent 
search. 

The marshy lake, and the river, which, becoming 
salt towards the mouth, produces sea-fishes, are pre- 
cisely as Pausanias describes them. The marsh, which 
is about six miles in circumference, is deepest towards 
the foot of Mount Koraki, where several springs issue 
from the foot of the rocks on the right side of the 
road leading from the great plain to Kato-Suli ; a 
little below these springs are some deep stagnant 
pools, fed by other subterranean sources. The other 
parts of the marsh become nearly dry in summer ; 
but these pools and springs are permanent, and pre- 
serve a luxuriance of vegetation, which renders the 
place very useful for the pasturing of cattle in the 
summer \ when verdure has abandoned the plains of 
Attica. A small stream, which has its origin in the 
springs at the foot of Mount Koraki, is then traced 
through the marsh into a small salt lake, supplied 
from subterraneous sources, and situated on the 
south-eastern extremity of the marsh, under a rocky 
ridge, the continuation of Cape Stomi. Both the 
ridge and the salt lake are known by the name of 



* The buflGalo, which is often used in the agriculture of Greece, 
particularly delights in such places, where he rolls in the mud, 
and thus at once defends himself from the heat and the flies. 

II 
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Dhrakoneria (ra ApaKuivipia) \ The lake discharges 
itself into the sea by a running stream, exactly at 
the angle where the sandy beach of the bay termi* 
nates, and where the rocks of Cape Gynosura begin 
to border the shore. The stagnant fresh-water pools 
of the marsh supply a valuable fishery of eels, and 
the salt lake of searfish. A torrent, issuing from the 
pass which leads from Tricorythus to Bhamnus, 
crosses the plain of Tricorythus, and adds some occa- 
sional contributions to the marsh. 

Pausanias in mentioning the fountain Macari^ just ^^^ 
before he describes the marsh ^ affords a presumption 
that the fountain at the head of the marsh in the 
pass of Mount Koraki leading to Suli, and which in 
fact is the most considerable source of fresh water in 
the Mara&onia, is the Macaria : and we find the 
strongest confirmation of this opinion in Strabo. 
According to his version of the death of Eurystheus, 
the children of Hercules, when protected by the 
Athenians, dwelt at Tricorythus : the battle in which 
the Argives were overthrown occurred in the Mara- 
thonia : Eurystheus was slain in the action, his body 
was interred at Gargettus, and his head, which was 
cut off by lolaus, was buried in Tricorythus, below 

^ Literally, the monster -waters, ^paKutv is applied by the 
modem Greeks not only to things monstrous or wonderful, but to 
those also respecting which there are wonderful stories in circu- 
lation, which is the case with regard to this salt lake. 

' Pausanias says, the fountain was ev r^ MapaOiDyi ; which, 
coupled with the modern name Marathona, has led to the 
opinion adopted by travellers in general, that the fountain at 
CEnoe was Macaria : but ev t^ Mapadwvif as already observed, 
commonly signified " within the Marathonian district." 
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the carriage-road (a/ua& rov), near the fountain Maca- 
ria ; from which circumstance the place was called 
" the head of Eurystheus \" The part of the Ha- 
maxitus, or carriage-road» here alluded to, was pro- 
bably where it led through the pass between the 
marsh and Mount Koraki, over the rocks at the foot 
of that mountain, where traces of ancient wheels 
are still visible. 

The pass, it may be observed, is one of some im- 
portance, being the only direct and easy passage 
from the Mesogaea by the plain of Marathon to 
Bhamnus and the places to the northward. 

On the eastern side of the great marsh, there is a 
small cavern in the side of Mount Dhrakoneria, which 
has in some places the appearance of having been 
wrought by art. 
Arta^er^- ^^^ positiou corrcspouds to that of the place 
^^ called " the stables of Artaphernes," as indicated 

by Pausanias. In the adjoining plain of Trico- 

* 'EvpvadevQ fiev oZv nTpaTevarac elg MapaSStva ivl tovq 'HpaicXeovc 
vaiBa^ Kal *IoXaov, fiorfBriaavTuty ^Adriyaiuty, iaropEirai veveiv iy 
T^ fid')(rf' Kol TO fiiy aWo auifjia Tapyr)TToi Tatpfivai, rrjy Se 
jcf^aX^v xwpig ey TpiKopiydf, avoKOxpayrog avTTjy *lo\dov irepi rrly 
Kpriyfjy Ttjy MaKapiay vtto Toy afid^iroy' Koi 6 t6koq KoXeirai 
EitpvaOitDg icf^aX^. Strabo, p. 377* iy ry Kopivd^t the old 
reading of this passage, was changed by Korai into ey TpiKoplySa* 
the proof of which reading is found in the relation of the same 
event by Diodorus (4, 57), as well as in Euripides (Heraclid. 81), 
and Pherecydes (ap. Antonin. Liberal. 33). See note to the French 
translation of Strabo, iii. p. 249. The fountain Macaria was 
named from a daughter of Hercules by Deianeira, who offered 
herself a voluntary sacrifice to secure victory to the Heracleidse. 
Pausan. Attic. 32, 5. Euripides represents Eurystheus to have 
been made prisoner, and put to death by Alcmena. Euripid. 
Heracl.475. seq. 
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rythus, the Persian commanders were probably en- 
camped. Protected from surprise by the great 
marsh, by the pass of Macaria, and by the surround- 
ing hills, commanding at the same time a safe and 
easy communication through Rhamnus with the 
Persian garrison at Eretria in one direction, and in 
the other with the Marathonian beach and the ships 
in the bay, the vale of Tricorythus was peculiarly 
well adapted for the head-quarters of the invading 
army. 

The only indication which Pausanias has given of 
the position of the mountain of Pan is, that it was a 
little further removed from the plain than the marsh 
and salt lake \ Of the mountains, therefore, which 
surround the Marathonian plain, Stavrokoraki seems 
to have the best claim to be considered the mountain 
of Pan ; and here we should search for the spacious 
cavern with a narrow entrance, which Pausanias has 
described ^. 

The artificial monuments of antiquity at Marathon 
are divisible into such as may have existed before 
the battle, having no reference to it, and those which 
were erected in consequence of that event: the 

' oXiyor cunari^ia tov neBiov HaySg itrnv Spoc- Pausan. Attic. 
32,6. 

' The natural consequence of placing Macaria at the fountain 
of CBnoe was to mistake a cavern in the hill, which rises above 
that fountain to the north, for the grotto of Pan ; but this cave 
is of the smallest dimensions, and contains a few stalactites, which 
it is hardly possible, by any stretch of imagination, to magnify 
into the baths, habitations, and petrified goats, described by 
Pausanias. 

VOL. II. H 
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former we may expect to find upon or near the site 
of the ancient towns ; the latter, in the most central 
and conspicuous part of the scene of action. 

Of the greater part of the antiquities of the four 
demi, I have already had occasion to speak in refer- 
ence to their topographical position. 

If a conjecture might be hazarded as to the tumuli 
near Vran^ we might perhaps call the large one the 
sepulchre of Xuthus, son of Hellen, to whom the 
district of Hyttenia having been granted by Erech- 
theus the second, as a dowry with his daughter, 
Xuthus founded therein the four towns, and gave it 
the name of Tetrapolis ^ 
Hera- Marathou being placed at Vrana, the probability 

follows that the peribolus of a temple which has 
been already described, as existing at the foot of 
Mount Argaliki at the entrance of the valley of 
Vrana, belonged to the temple of Hercules, the 
chief divinity of the Marathonii ; for we learn from 
Herodotus, that it was in a piece of land sacred to 
Hercules, that the Athenians were encamped pi-e- 
viously to their taking up the more extended posi- 
tion which they assumed on the day of battle ; and 
it will be seen hereafter that, in all probability, the 
first position of the army was exactly in this part of 
the valley of Vrana. The Heracleium of Marathon 
was of some celebrity. Archidamus, when he over- 
ran Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, abstained from offering any injury to Marathon 
out of respect to Hercules, from whom the kings of 
Sparta were descended, and because the HeracleidsB 

* Strabo, p. 383. Stephan. in TcrpairoXtc 
11 
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had here received hospitality, and had overcome the 
enemies of their race \ 

Here perhaps may have stood the altars of the 
heroes Echetlseus and Marathon, of the latter of 
whom there was a statue, representing him as a 
peasant'. There was also a sanctuary of Apollo 
Delius at Marathon, from whence the Athenian 
0€o>pca or sacred legation to Dolus set out for Prasise, 
its place of embarkation, and ^ere the diviners 
together with daily sacrifices observed the prognos- 
tics which regulated its departure '. 

Of the monuments erected after the battle, we are Tomb of 

the Athe- 

at once directed to the probable site by the conspi- mans. 
cuous tumulus which stands at half a mile from the 
sea-shore, about the middle of the plain. As Pausa- 
nias, after having mentioned the tomb of the Athe- 
nians, says that he could not see any heap of earth, 
or other monument indicating the burying-place of 
the Persians, whom he supposes therefore to have 
been thrown into pits, it must evidently have been 
to this barrow that he alluded in describing the 
tomb of the Athenians. 

This heap of earth, therefore, covers the remains 

' Diodor. 12, 45. 

' Mapadufv, ov to tv Mapa6£iyi ayaX/ia* tori hi Jjfpwc ytb>fty6q. 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1, § 7. 

' At CEnoe, of the tribe Hippothoontis, near the frontier of 
Boeotia, there was a similar sanctuary of Apollo Pythius, from 
whence the theoria, after the same previous ceremonies, set out 
for Delphi by the sacred road, which passed through Panopaea. 
Philochor. ap. Schol. Sophoc. CEd. Col. v. 1102. There was a 
previous observation of trrifiEla at the Pythium of Athens : these 
were the Pythian lightnings (dorrpaxai UvSlai) mentioned by 
Euripides (Ion 285), and which were looked Jor over Harma in 
Mount Pames (Strabo, p. 404). 

H 2 
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of the 192 heroes, who purchased with their lives a 
victory the most remarkable for the disproportion * 
of the parties engaged, that history has recorded ; — 
a victory which was only equalled in its important 
consequences by that of Salamis, and which may be 
said to have affected the arts, policy, and civilization 
of Europe from that time to the present day. The 
tumulus is known by the name of Soro (o 2opoc), 
the tomb ', the word which has probably been applied 
to it by the people of Attica ever since its erection : 
it is about thirty feet high, and two hundred yards in 
circumference, composed of a light mould mixed with 
sand, amidst which I found many brazen heads of 
arrows, about an inch in length, of a trilateral form, 
and pierced at the top with a round hole for the 
reception of the shaft. There were also, in still 
greater number, fragments of black flint, rudely 
shaped by art, and which in general are longer than 
the arrow-heads of brass. All these were probably 
discharged by the Persian bowmen, and, having been 
collected after the action, were thrown into the grave 
of the Athenians, as an offering to the victorious 
dead, who thus received the first marks of those 
heroic honours which were ever afterwards paid to 
them by the Marathonii ^. 

* Nulla unquam tarn exigua manus tantas opes prostravit. 
Corn. Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

' This Hellenic word, meaning literally a heap^ was derived 
from the earliest form of the tomb, but was applied, in later 
times, to sepulchral monuments of other kinds, particularly to 
that which resembles a tumulus less than any ; namely, the stone- 
coffin or sarcophagus. 

' Herodotus (7. 69) remarks, that in the expedition of Xerxes 
the Ethiopians used short arrows headed with the same kind of 
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There are several vestiges of ancient monuments 
around the tumulus. At a very small distance from 
it is a heap of earth and stones, not indeed of any 
considerable height, but having much the appearance 
of being artificial : it is the tomb perhaps of the 
Plataeenses and Athenian slaves. 

At 500 yards to the northward of the sreat tumulus Monument 

nt Mil- 

is a ruin called Pyrgo {llvpyo^) : it consists of the 
foundations of a square monument, constructed of 
large blocks of white marble, and has been sup- 
posed, with great appearance of probability, to have 
been the monument erected in honour of Miltiades. 
The modern name Pyrgo may have been given to it 
before it was so much ruined as to have lost its 
quadrangular form, or it may perhaps have had a 
modern superstructure forming it into a tower, having 
perhaps been originally of that form which was one of 
the most common among the sepulchral monuments 
of the Greeks, a cubical basis supporting a stele or 
short column K 

hard stone with which they engraved seals : this shows at least 
that the custom of pointing arrows with stone was customary 
among some of the ancient nations of the east, and renders it 
not improhahle that some of the howmen of Datis may have used 
such weapons. Black flint, it may be observed, is not a ver^ 
common substance in Greece, and is not found in the neighbour- 
hood of Marathon. Gun-flints are generally made of agate brought 
from northern Albania. 

[Flints of the same kind as those found in tlie tumulus of 
Marathon have been observed on many ancient sites in Attica, 
and in some places in such abundance, that it has become a ques- 
tion, whether they were arrow-heads, and whether they are not 
natural productions. — Additional Note of 1837.] 

* The arfiXai admitted of an infinite variety pf forms and orna- 
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Probaim- Not fer to westward of this spot, an inundation of 
the torrent of Vrana happening at the same time as 
that of Marathona, of which I have already spoken, 
uncoyered, not long before my last visit to Marathon, 
the foundations of some houses, together veith several 
vases of ancient fabric and very large dimensions, 
which had been sunk in the ground; the remains 
perhaps of the habitations of some of the ancient 
cultivators of this fertile plain. In the same direc- 
tion from the tumulus, and about midway from 
thence to the foot of Mount Argaliki, are the foun- 
dations of buildings at a place called Valari, a cor- 
ruption perhaps of Probalinthtcs : among them is a 
large architrave with a few Greek letters upon it, 
which appeared to have once formed part of a church, 
for the construction or repair of which it had been 
transported probably from the ruins in the neighbour- 
ing marsh, where it may have belonged to the tem- 
ple of Minerva Hellotis. The extremity of Mount 
Argaliki, where it approaches the marsh, is the position 
already attributed to Probdinthtis : here ancient ter- 
races are observed on the fells of the mountain ; indi- 
cative of a cultivation which has long ceased. This 
projection of Argaliki forms a natural termination of 
the Marathonian plain ; but the Probalysia, or district 
of Probalinthus, may have extended farther, and 
have shared the narrow plain already mentioned 

ments ; when cylindrical, they were never of the proportions of 
columns used in buildings, but much shorter ; and it may be 
doubted whether Grecian taste in the time of its purity would 
have tolerated such a monument as a single column of architec- 
tural proportions. 
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with the demus of Phegeus, which, as before ob- 
served, was in this situation ^ 

Some other remains of antiquity were observable 
on the left bank of the river of Marathona, in a line 
between the tumulus and the pass of Kato-Suli; 
and near the south-western angle of the great marsh, 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea, at the church 
of Misosporetissa S have been noticed the remains 
of a single Ionic column, of two feet and a half in 
diameter, of the best period of the arts. It stands 
very near the situation where we may suppose the 
trophy of white marble to have stood, which was 
erected by the Athenians after, the action, and which, 
from the remark of Pausanias on its material, seems 
to have still existed inihis time ; for this is precisely 
the spot where the chief slaughter of the barbarians 
took place, and where the victory of the Athenians 
was crowned by driving them to the shore and into 
the marsh. 

There is reason to believe that Icaria, Semachus, 
and Plothae, were demi of the southern part of Dia- 
cria, not far from the Marathonian district. 

We are told by Statins, that Icarius, who gave icaria. 
name as well to the demus as to the mountain upon 
which it stood, was slain ii^ the Marathonian forest ^. 



* tan ^£ 6 ^fifios TfJQ 'Apa^i^vc^oc /icrajv ^riyewQ tov irpdg 
Mapa6a»vi icai Bpuvpijvoc, Stephan. in 'AXai ^ApcujtrivlBei, At 
lerotzakalo near the e&tremity of this plain, Mr. Finlay found 
a sepulchral stone inscribed Aioyvaiog. 

* *H Havayia ^ Mitro'triropiTuraa is so called because the fes- 
tival is held in the middle of seed-time, or about the beginning of 
October. 

' Stat. Theb. 11,644. 
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This forest still covers the mountains Aforismo and 
Argaliki ; it extends nearly to the sea^shore and the 
Mesogaea, and, next to that of Mount Fames, is the 
most extensive forest in Attica. Mount Argaliki 
being the most detached of the BrUessian summits, 
seems best to answer to the mountain Icarius\ and Ica- 
ria itself occupied probably the vale of Bapendosia. 
Semachus. The proximity of the Semachidse and Icarienses 
may be strongly suspected from the similar fivOoi 
related of these demi. Bacchus was said to have 
experienced hospitaUty from the Attic hero Sema- 
chus ^ and his daughters, as well as from Icarius and 
his daughter Erigone ^. 

According to Philochorus, the Semachidae were 
in Epacria * : whence it would seem that the district 

' Plin. H. N. 4, 7 (1 1). Solin. 13. ' Stephan. ibid. 

' The following was the Attic fivdoc relating to Icarius. When 
Ceres and Bacchus first came into Attica, the former was enter- 
tained by Celeus at Eleusis, where she taught him the cultivation 
of com ; while Bacchus imparted to Icarius, who received him at 
Icaria, the art of making wine. Some peasants who were intoxi- 
cated with the wine murdered Icarius, thinking he had poisoned 
them ; and buried him the next morning, when they discovered 
their error. Erigone, the daughter of Icarius, was conducted to 
the grave by the dog of Icarius, named Maera, and hanged herself 
for grief at her father's loss. Erigone and her dog became con- 
stellations. Apollod. 3, 14, § 7. Hygin. fab. 130. TibuU. 4, 
El. 1. Stephan. in 'Iicap/a. The only argument that can be 
adduced in favour of placing Icaria to the north-west of Athens 
(see above, p. 3. n. 2) is the verse of Statins (Theb. 11, 644), 

" Icarii Celeique domus viridesque Melaense ;" 
but the vicinity of Icaria to Eleusis (Celei domus) is by no means 
necessary to the poet's meaning, in reference to the mythus of 
Bacchus and Ceres. 

* Ap. Stephan. in Siy/xaxe^ai. See above, p. 30. n. 2. 
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of the ancient city Epacria still preserved its ap- 
pellation in the fourth century b. c. ^ The Epa- 
crenses at that time were probably a demus, dwell- 
ing on the site of the ancient city of that name; 
as well because all the other twelve cities, except 
Cecropia, became demi, as because the 'Eirajcpccc are 
mentioned in an inscription of the Royal Museum of 
Paris as neighbours of the Plothenses*; and hence Piotfc«- 
Plothae likewise may be placed in this vicinity. 

Having finished his observations on Marathon, ^<unnu 
Pausanias thus proceeds to speak of Rhamnus ' : 
** Rhamnus is distant about sixty stades from Mara- 
thon, on the road which leads near the sea to Oropus. 
The dwellings of the inhabitants are by the sea-side, 
but the temple of Nemesis is at a small distance 
above the shore. This goddess is beyond all others 
implacable towards human insolence and injustice. 
It appears that the barbarians who landed at Mara- 
thon exposed themselves to her auger, by despising 
the difficulties which were opposed to their enter- 
prise against Athens, to such a degree that, as if 
those difficulties had been already surmounted, they 
brought here a block of the stone of Parus for the 
construction of a trophy. This stone Pheidias 
wrought into a statue of Nemesis. On her head 
the goddess has a crown, on which are stags and 
small figures of victory ; in her right hand is a vase, 
and in her left the branch of an apple-tree. On the 

^ This meaning of Epacria is confirmed by the Lex. Rhet. ap. 
Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 259, which says, ^EiraKpla' ovofia xtapac 
irXrjaioy TtrpairoXeiMfg KeifiirriQ, 

' Boeckh, C. Inscrip. Gr. No. 82. 

' Attic. 33, 2 seq. 
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vase iEthiopians are represented, concerning which I 
have no conjectures of my own to offer ; nor can I 
assent to the opinion of those who say that they 
relate to the river Oceanus, because the iEthiopes 
inhabit the banks of Oceanus, who was the father of 

Nemesis^ Neither this nor any other 

ancient statue of Nemesis is made with wings. As 
to the wingSy which I have since observed on some 
statues of Nemesis, held in the highest veneration by 
the Smymaei \ they appear to have been given to 
Nemesis in the same manner as to Love, because 
Nemesis takes particular cognizance of the affairs of 
lovers. I now proceed to speak of the figures repre* 
sented in relief on the basis of the statue, premising 
in explanation of them, that Helena is said by the 
Greeks to have been the daughter of Nemesis, and 
to have been suckled and nursed by Leda ; and that 
all men consider Jupiter, and not Tyndareos, to have 
been the father of Helena. Pheidias having heard 
of this, has represented Leda conducting Helena to 
Nemesis ; he has also represented Tyndareos and his 
sons, and a man called the horseman ('Iirirevc) stand- 
ing by a horse: there are also Agamemnon, and 

^ I omit the remarks of Pausanias which follow, tending to 
show that he was opposed to this opinion, because in his time the 
word Oceanus was applied not to the river Nile, as it was in the 
more ancient mythology, bat to the Atlantic Ocean. It seems 
clear, that the worship of Nemesis, her descent from Oceanus or 
the Nile, and the -Ethiopians on the vase, had all reference to the 
worship of a deity introduced into Attica from Egypt, and called 
Nemesis by the Greeks. The ^Ethiopians alluded to on the vase 
of the Rhamnusian Nemesis were the inhabitants of Meroe on the 
Nile. 

^ V. Pausan. Achaic. 5, 1. Bceot. 35, 2. 
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Menelaus, and Pjrrhus son of Achilles, who was 
the first husband of Hennione daughter of Helena : 
Orestes is omitted, because he murdered his mother, 
although Hennione never deserted him, but bore 
him a son. There are also upon the base two young 
men, one of whom is named Epochus: of these I 
heard only that they are the brothers of (Enoe, from 
whom the demus (Enoe receives its name.** 

The territory of Rhamnus, like that of Marathon, 
was secluded from the rest of Attica by surrounding 
mountains. Its cultivable soil was a plain, three 
miles in length, separated from the seanshore by a 
ridge of rocky hills, and enclosed on the opposite or 
western side by a mountain named Dhimiko, which 
is connected with the summits bordering the plain of 
Marathon and the valley of (Enoe. At the southern 
end of the valley of Rhamnus is the pass which has 
already been mentioned as leading into it from the 
plain of Tricorythus. At its opposite or northern 
extremity, upon an elevation overlooking a narrow 
ravine of near half a mile in length, which leads 
down to a small bay, are found the ruins of the 
Hierum of Nemesis, and, on the northern side of 
the bay, the remains of the fortified demus of Rham- 
nus, which was considered one of the principal for- 
tresses of Attica ^ It is now called Ovrio-Kastro '. 
The circuit was about half a mile, consisting of a 
small quadrangular citadel, on the summit of a hill 

' Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. Rhamnus appears to 
have still existed in the time of Pliny : see above, p. 83. n. 1. 

* 'Oj3pu$-KaflTpor, a corruption of 'Efipawv-Kaarpov, Jewish 
Castle, is a name not uncommonly applied in Greece to the ruins 
of a Hellenic fortress. 
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connected by a narrow ridge with the mountains, 
which closely approach it on the land side. On the 
north, the place was defended by a torrent : on the 
south, there is a small plain, extending to the sea. 
Traces of the walls and towers are still to be seen, 
constructed or at least faced with white marble of 
finished and regular masonry ; but the principal re- 
mains are those of a gate, with its ac^oining walls, 
which formed the principal entrance to the fortress 
on the small connecting ridge, which I have men- 
tioned. There are also the remains of a wall, which 
protected the communication on the land side be- 
tween the Hierum and the fortress. 

TheHierumof Nemesis consisted of a large artificial 
platform, supported by a wall towards the declivities. 
In the centre of the platform stood two temples. The 
larger was a peripteral hexastyle, seventy-one feet long 
and thirty-three broad on the stylobate, with a pro- 
naus, cella, and posticum, in the usual manner. There 
were twelve columns on the sides, fluted only at the 
top and bottom, two feet four inches in diameter 
below, and thirteen feet six inches in height. All 
the columns have fallen except portions of seven on 
the southern side and of one in the pronaus. The 
rest of the building lies in a confused heap, amidst 
which are seen some fragments of a colossal statue, 
of dimensions agreeing with those of the Bhamnu- 
sian Nemesis, as stated by two Greek writers \ The 



* 'Vajjiyovffiav Ne/xcoriv. 'Ev ^Pafivovyri ^ifxitrewg i^pvro ayaX- 
fia deKUTrfixVy oXoXidoy epyov ^eidlov, exoy ev rj X"P' firiXiag 
icXd^oy, Hesych. in v. Zenob. cent. 5. prov. 82. A colossal 
head, found in the ruins of this temple, supposed to have been 
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roof was fonned of tiles of Pentelic marble ; and 
remains of painted ornaments are still visible on frag- 
ments of the cornice. 

The colossal statue appears to have differed 
from the description of Pausanias, inasmuch as 
it is not of Parian stone, but of the same Attic 
marble which furnished the materials of every part 
of the temples, and peribolus of the Hierum, with 
the exception of the columns and antse of the small 
temple. We may infer, therefore, either that the 
original statue of Parian marble had been removed, 
and another of the same dimensions supplied in its 
place (which substitutions were not unfrequent in 
Greece, especially after the Roman spoliations); or 
else that the story of the block of stone brought by 
the Persians was a vulgar fable, or an invention of 
the priests of Nemesis, by which Pausanias was de- 
ceived. That the Persians should have thought of 
erecting a trophy at all, — that they should have been 
so curious with regard to its materials as to bring a 
block of Parian marble with them, — and that they 
should have left it at Rhamnus before the battle, — 
are all so improbable, that the truth of the story may 
fairly be doubted. 

Several fragments of figures, in high relief, have 
been found among the ruins of the temple of Neme- 
sis : they are of white marble, about one foot in 
height, and are wrought with such perfection, that 
we may easily believe them to have been a part of 
that composition, in relief, on the basis of the statue 

that of the statue of Nemesis, is now in the British Museum, 
No. 325 
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of Nemesis, which, as well as the statue itself, was 
the work of Phidias *. 

The smaller temple was thirty*five feet long by 
twenty-one feet broad, and consisted only of a cella, 
with a portico, in front of which were two fluted 
Doric columns, of two feet seven inches diameter, 
between antse. The walls were of polygonal masonry. 
On either side of the door of this temple stood a 
marble 0povoc or chair. On one of these, below the 
seat, is the inscription 6e/uiSi ^ittrrparog aviOriKkv ; and 
on the upper edge of the back of the chair, em Upelaq 
<pi\o<fTpaT Upon the other chair, similarly si- 
tuated, are the words Nc/icaci ^oarparog aviOriKEv, and 
inl Upuaq KaXXicrro .... The dedication of one of 
these chairs to Themis has led to the opinion, that 
this temple was dedicated to Themis, and the larger 
to Nemesis. Among the ruins of the smaller temple 
was found a fragment, wanting the head and shoul- 
ders, of a statue of the human size, clothed in the 
close formal drapery of the Eginetan school. This 

1 Strabo, p. 396, and Pliny, 36, 5 (4, § 3), differ from Pausa- 
nias on this point : they say, the statue was the work of Agora- 
critus of Parus, a disciple of Phidias ; and Antigonus of Carystus 
asserted (ap. Zenob. 1. 1.) that the words 'Ayopa*cpcroc Uaptog 
eiroiritrey were affixed to the apple-branch in the goddess's hand. 
There was a common opinion, however, that Phidias was the real 
author of the statue, but that he gave up the honour of the work 
to his favourite disciple (vide Suid. Zenob. 1. 1. Tzetz. Chil. 7, 
960) : who probably assisted him in it ; the great master moreover 
being, perhaps, ambitious only of reputation in the sculpture of 
metal and ivory, which was considered of a higher order. Some 
persons believed the statue to have been the work of Diodotus, 
whose name we do not find mentioned on any other occasion. 
Strabo, p. 396. 
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statue is now in the British Museum. Its apparent 
antiquity compared with the sculptures found in the 
larger temple, the polygonal masonry of the smaller, 
and its fluted columns compared with the unfluted of 
the larger, all seem to show that the smaller was the 
more ancient of the two, and anterior to the Persian 
war ; though we must suppose in this case, from the 
form of the letters and the long vowels employed in 
the inscriptions on the chairs, that they were added 
long after the date of the building itself, probably at 
the same time as the columns of the portico, which 
may have been ruined in the Persian war ; for there 
is this great difference between the cella and its 
front, that the former is of marble, and the latter of 
a softer and coarser stone. It is remarkable that the 
walls of these two buildings, although they stand so 
near together that the north-eastern angle of the 
smaller temple almost touches the flank of the larger, 
were not parallel. It is a conspicuous instance of 
that neglect of exact symmetry which is often 
observable in Greek buildings. 

The Oropia was considered a part of Boeotia : its 
ancient dialect was ^olic, like that of Boeotia ; and 
it is with a reference to the situation of the Oropia, 
beyond the borders of Attica, that Thucydides calls 
it Peiraice (IlEcpacicT), or v nepav yri) ^ Nevertheless, 
Oropus was generally under the Athenian govern- 

* . . • ol UeXoTToyyiiiTioi .... vapiovreg ^e 'ilpwirov, Tr^y yrjy 
Tijy UBipducily KaXovfiiyriyy ^y yifwyrai *Opai7rcoc *A$rivaiwy viriiKooi 

IB^wtray. Thucyd. 2, 23 oi "Adtivaioi .... &(iayTtQ 

Ik TTfQ M^Xov, avTol fiey iirXevtray U 'iipwTrov r^c vipav yfJQ. 
Thucyd. 8, 91. 



i 
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ment, and was finally given up to Athens by Philip 
son of Amyntas, after he had taken Thebes ^ It 
may be doubted, however, whether it ever became 
one of the demi of Attica. 

'QjOoiTToC) precisely in its ancient form, is the name 
now applied to a small village situated on the right 
bank of the Vourieni (Bovpicvi, or Bovptac/ui), anciently 
the Asopus, at its issue from the rocky gorges 
of the hills which separate the maritime plain of 
Oropus from the more inland plain of Tanagra, and 
which are a continuation of the principal chain of 
the Diacrian summits, extending from thence as far 
as Thebes. At Oropo are some fragments of build- 
ings and sepulchral stones, scattered about the vil- 
lage, or preserved in some ruined churches, as well 
here as at Sykamino, on the opposite side of the 
Asopus. The torrents flowing from the hills, which 
rise above Oropo on the south, often bring to light 
similar vestiges of antiquity : just before I visited 
the place in 1806, several ancient tombs had been 
thus discovered, from which I procured several 
xystrse, heads of spears and swords made of brass ; 
sufficient proofs of a town of great antiquity having 
stood on the site of Oropo. 

The plain of Oropus expands from its upper angle 
at Oropo towards the mouth of the Asopm^ and 
stretches for five miles along the shore, from the 
foot of the hills of Markopulo on the east, to the 
village of Khalkuki on the west, where begin some 
heights, extending westward to Dhilisi, the ancient 
Delium. Midway between Oropo and the eastern 

' Pausan. Attic. 34, 1. 
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extremity of the plain, or about two miles from each, 
in the centre of a bay formed by two low capes, is 
the SicoXa or wharf, which affords the usual point of 
embarkation from the surrounding district for the 
opposite coast of Eubcea. This place receives the 
name of arovc ay cove a7ro<rroXoi;c9 from a ruined 
church dedicated to " the Holy Apostles," near 
which are some wells and gardens. The remains of 
a Hellenic wall, in the sea, some fragments of archi- 
tecture in the church, the foundation of what appears 
to have been an ancient watch-tower, on the summit 
of a remarkable hill, which, projecting from the 
mountains, here leaves only a narrow space between 
it and the shore, added to some other vestiges of 
Hellenic antiquity at the foot of the same hill, on 
the north-western side, are decisive in showing that 
here stood either the port named Delphinium, or 
Oropus itself ; there is great difficulty in determining 
which. 

Strabo, after having enumerated the places on oropua. 
the eastern coast of Attica from south to north, 
describes those on the coast of Boeotia, of which he 
reckons the Oropia a part : " The beginning of 
Boeotia," he says, " is Oropus ^ and the sacred har- 
bour named Delphinium, opposite to which is old 
Eretria in Euboea, distant sixty stades. Beyond 
Delphinium, and distant twenty stades from it, is 
Oropus, opposite to which is the present Eretria, 
distant forty stades : then occurs Delium ^" Here, 

* Pausanias (Attic. 34, 1) describes the Oropia as fiera^v rfjc 
'ArriKfic Koi Tavay/ocic^c. 

* 'EJ^C ^€ Ttfy irepiriyriaiy r^c X^P^^ (scil. Boeotiae) ttoititeov^ 
ap^afiiyovQ Atto r^c irf>oc £v/3ocav jrapaXiaq, Tijc trvyexov^ 

VOL. II. I 
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although the numbers will not bear an exact com- 
parison with the localities, the difference of distance 
suflSciently shows that the place called by Strabo Old 
Eretria, but noticed by no other author, was in the 
inner part of the bay of Vathy ; the north-eastemly 
direction of the coast from the Cape of Paleo 
'Egripo, here causing a considerable enlargement of 
the breadth of the channel. It seems, therefore, 
that in the time of Strabo there was a place in that 
bay called Old Eretria, but which could not have 
been the site of the great Eretria, the rival of 
Chalcis, and one of the leading cities of Greece ; the 
ruins at Paleo 'Egripo, which consist of the wails and 
citadel of a large town, with a theatre, a stadium, a 
port, and other remains, proving the existence in that 
place of a flourishing city during many ages. This, 
therefore, is the point from which Thucydides mea- 
sures sixty stades to Oropus. But the interval between 
Paleo 'Egripo, and the low cape opposite to it, which 
lies between the mouth of the Asopm and the Skala 
of Apostolus, is not more than half that number of 
stades. The land we may indeed suppose to have 
undergone some increase in the course of twenty- 

Ttj 'Arrucy. 'Apx^ ^£ o 'ilpwroc icat 6 UpoQ Xifiifv, oy Ka\ov<n 
AeXifdvioyf Ka& ov fj fraXaia 'Eperp/a Iv rp Ev/^/^, BtdirXovy 
e^ovcra k^iJKOVTa trraSifav. Mera M to ^eXtpivtov k<mv 6 ^QtpbtTrdg 
£v EiKotri araSioiQ* Kara ^e tqvt6v kariv fi vvv 'Epcrp/a' ^laVXovc ^ 
kir avrriv ardlioi retrtrapaKoyTa. Strabo, p. 403. The epitomizer 
of this passage has k^riKovra instead of rco-o-apatcoi^ra, but as 
Strabo evidently intended to notice a difference in the ^lairXovQ, 
the former number is doubtless erroneous. Thucydides also 
measures sixty stades from Eretria to Oropus, . . . ^i^x^t Be 
fidXiara 6 ^Qipwirdc t(ov 'Epcrptcwv iroXeutg daXdtrtrris fiirpoy 
E^jiKovTa (TTaSiovQ, Thucyd. 8, 95. 
11 
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two centuries, as we find almost invariably on other 
alluvial shores, especially near such rivers as the 
Asopus. But this could not have affected the 
Skala; and, in fact, Oropo itself is not so much 
as sixty stades distant in a direct line from Paleo 
'Egripo \ That measure, however, is better suited 
to Oropo than to any point on the coast, and may 
be taken therefore as faivourable to the opinion that 
Oropus was at Oropo, to which the modern name, 
with concurrent vestiges of an ancient town, lends 
strength, as well as the distance of twenty stades 
from Delphinium^ if we identify that ancient port 
with the Skala. To this we may add, that the cities 
of Greece seldom stood on the shore, and that Oropo, 
removed two or three miles from the sea, situated 
on the banks of a river on a strong height, backed 
by mountains, and watered by springs, was precisely 
adapted to an ancient foundation. On the other hand, 
the reasons for believing that Oropus was a maritime 
city are not vrithout the greatest weight. In several 
occurrences relating to it in the history of Thucydides, 
there is every appearance that such was the fact \ 

^ Error in excess is a common characteristic of the distances 
given hy Thucydides, when measured by the stade of 600 Greek 
feet. That this measure was his standard, we have proof in some 
of the distances round Athens, which naturally were more cor- 
rectly known to the historian than any others : for example, 
those from Athens to Achamas, and to Deceleia ; and the length 
of the Long Walls. 

" These are particularly stated by Mr. Finlay, " Topography 
of Oropia and Diacria,'* p. 4 — 7. They happened in the sixth 
year of the war (b. c. 426), when the Athenian fleet of sixty 
sail, with 6000 hoplitae on board, anchored at Oropus, — in the 
twentieth year of the war (b. c. 41 1), when Oropus fell into the 

i2 
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though it is also possible that by Oropus, the his- 
torian in every instance intended only the Oropian 
shore. Diodorus and Pausanias, however, famish 
evidence more positive as to its maritime situation. 
The latter describes it as bttI OaXaaaijcM and the 
former relates that in the year B. c. 402, when 
Athens had lost the Oropia, the Thebans, in con- 
sequence of a sedition of the Oropii, removed the 
city seven stades from the sea *. 
Amphia- Connected vrith the question as to the position 
of Oropus is that of the temple of Amphiaraus. 
" The Oropii," says Pausanias \ " were the first to 
worship Amphiaraus as a god. The temple con- 
tains his statue, of white marble. The altar is 
divided into several parts: one is sacred to Her- 
cules, Jupiter, and Apollo Pseon * ; another, to the 
heroes and their wives ; a third, to Vesta, Hermes, 

hands of the Boeotians, and in the same year when occurred that 
naval action in this part of the straits, by which the Athenians 
lost Euhcea. Thucyd. 3, 91. 8, 60. 95. 

* *H fjikv iilfv TToXic karXv kiA daXacrtrriQ fiiya ovStv kg (rvyypat^ijy 
wape')(pfiivri' &Tri')(£L Be dbf^exa Tfjg iroXeufc (rraSlovg fidKiffTa iepoy 
Tov 'A/i0taf>aov. Paasan. Attic. 34, 1. 

' Kvpievcravree r^c v6\£(oq fier^icicray airb riig OaXdcrtnfg nhrovg 
wg Ivra araliovg, Diodor. 14, 77. 

In the former edition of this work, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, I. p. 199, as well as in Travels 
in Northern Greece, II, p. 446, I had arrived at the conclusion 
that Oropus stood at Oropo, and Delphinium at the Skala ; but 
Mr. Finlay having lately published an able examination of this 
question, and having concluded in favour of the opposite opinion, 
I have left the question open to the reader, hoping that in the 
present state of Greece, some discoveries may decide it. 

' Attic. 34, 2. 

* Ila/aiv* oyofjia ical larpog* Hesych, in Uaitoy. 
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and, of the children of Amphiaraus, to Amphilo- 
chus alone ^ ; for Alcmseon, on account of his con- 
duct to Eriphyle, has no share in the honours of 
Amphiaraus and Amphilochus : the fourth part of 
the altar is sacred to Venus, to Panaceia, to laso ^ 
to Hygieia, and to Minerva Pseonia; the fifth, to 
the Nymphs, to Pan, and to the rivers Achelous 
and Cephissus." ♦ * * 

" Near the temple the Oropii have a source of 
water, called the fountain of Amphiaraus, which is 
not honoured by them with any sacrifices, nor is it 
employed for lustrations, or for the washing of 
hands; but when any person is relieved from dis- 
ease by the oracle, he throws into the spring coined 
money, of gold or silver ; for Amphiaraus is reported 
to have ascended from thence as a god. Those 
who consult the oracle undergo lustration, which 
consists in a sacrifice to Amphiaraus and to the 
others whose names are on the altar : after this pre- 
liminary, they sacrifice a ram to the god ; and, lying 
down upon the skin, await the manifestation of the 
oracle in their dreams *." 



^ Amphilochus was for a short time king of Argos : he founded 
Argos Amphilochicum in Epirus, and Mall us and Posidium on 
the coast of Cilicia. Herodot. 3, 91. Strabo, p. 675. The 
oracle of Amphilochus at Mallus, like that of his father in the 
Oropia, still maintained its credit in the second century : Pausa- 
nias describes it as fiavTtioy iL\l^evhioTaTov rwy €ir* ejiov, Attic. 
34. 2. 

' laso was daughter of Amphiaraus. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
701. Uesych. in *laaut. 

• The mode of consulting the oracle of Amphiaraus is alluded 
to by Herodotus, xarticoifjiriire Mys sc. eg 'A/Li^cdpeoi, 8, 134. 
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The temple of Amphiaraus stood in the district of 
Psaphis, which was between Rhamnus and Oropus \ 
While Oropus could assert its independence, Psaphis 
was considered a town of the Oropia; but afterwards 
became a demus of Attica \ 

The temple is described by Livy as situated in a 
place rendered agreeable by rivers and fountains ' ; 

' . . . elra 'Pa/nvavc, onov ro r^c Ne/icor£«c iepov* cira ^f^a^ic, 
if tUv 'Opwiriiay' kvraifda ii nov Koi to *Afjifiapdei6y k<ni rerifirf 
fiivov wori fjtavreloVf oirov i^vy6vTa tov 'A/i^iap^iiii'i &c <^V<f^ 

'E^ifaro ^aye'itra Qri(iala koviq, 
AvToimv orrXoig Kol riTptapiartf dc0p^. 
'O^uiiroc ^ iy afKpKrfirjTTiaifx^ ycycViyrai iroWoKig* lifnrrai yap iv 
fudopif TfjQ re 'Arnic^c f**^ ttiq Boioirtac* Strabo, p. 399. So- 
phocles followed the Theban legend, according to which Amphi- 
araus descended into the earth at Cnopia, a suburb of Thebes 
on the southern side, where Pausanias has described a monu- 
ment which commemorated the occurrence, consisting in his time 
of a veplfioXoCi containing some columns (Boeot. 8, 2). The 
Amphiaraeium of the Oropia was a fxedlBpvtriQ from that of Cnopia 
(Strabo, p. 404). The people of Harma, however, asserted that 
the descent of Amphiaraus happened at their town, and that its 
name was derived from his chariot. Pausan. Boeot. 19, 2. 
None but the Oropii themselves seem to have thought that the 
Oropia had any claim to the honour. 

* Marm. Oxon. II, 52. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 275. 

* Paullus .... a Chaloide Aulidem trajicit . . . inde Oro- 
pum Attic® ventum est ; ubi pro deo vates Amphilochus colitur, 
templumque vetustum est, fontibus rivisque circum amoenum. 
Liv. 45, 27. Amphilochus, as we perceive from Pausanias, 
was worshipped in this temple, as well as his father Amphiaraus : 
the error therefore of Livy is not great. The baths of Amphia- 
raus (Ai/Xic ^Clpiawog te koi *A/i^iape(a XcJcrpa) were noticed by the 
dramatic poet Euphorion, (ap. Stephan. in 'Opwiroc:) and the 
agreeable route which led by them from Athens to Oropus by Di- 
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which leads us at once to seek for it near one of two 
torrents, which, collected from the PheUean summits, 
join the . sea between the Skala of Apostolus and 
Kalamo. The mouth of one of these is distant a 
mile and a half from Skala in the same maritime 
level ; at half a mile above it are some remains of 
antiquity. The other stream occurs about three miles 
further to the eastward, at the commencement of 
another narrow plain, which extends along the coast 
beyond Kalamo, and joins the wider plain of Revi- 
thia, the whole being about three miles in length. 
On the latter torrent, at a .mile above the plain, the 
steep sides of the valley still exhibit the remains of 
ancient walls. Many large squared blocks of Hel- 
lenic buildings have been used in the construction of 
rude walls, for the purpose of supporting cultivated 
terraces, on the slopes of the two hills. 

This river retains some water in all seasons, and 
there are several springs on the sides of the hills, 
There are no habitations on the spot at present, but 
the place is called Mavro-Dhilissi, (Mai)po-ATiXi(r(«) ; 
the epithet Mavro (black) distinguishing it from 

eaearchus. '^vtvjQev etc 'Opwirov oia ^a<^viltav koX tov ^Afujnapaov 
Aiog lepov oSog eXevdipi^ fiaUl^ovTi €r\elov fifjiipag npocavTrfC aXX* 
if Twy KaraXvcreuiv TroXvirXyjOeia ra irpog top j^iov t'^ovcra a^dova 
Kal avawavcEiQ KtoXvei k&jtov eyytVcoOat rdig oBoiiropovtriv, P. 11, 
Hudson. Mr. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 27) pro- 
poses to read Ei 'A<l>iByQy (through Aphidna) instead of ^la ^a- 
<l>viBwy (through laurel- trees). But groves of laurels are not 
uncommon in Attica, and would be much more so if preserved ; 
and the Amphiaraeium having been famed for its pleasant situation, 
there is reason to believe that Dicsearchus intended to notice the 
natural beauties of the road, as well as its social conveniences. 
On this question see Finlay*s ** Oropia and Diacria," p. 24. 
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another Dhilissi, which is the site of Ddium. The 
vicinity of the towns of Kalamo and Markopulo, 
but particularly of the former, in which many houses 
had been recently built when I visited the place, has 
been very injurious to the preservation of the anti- 
quities of Mavro-Dhilissi, which have been much 
employed as materials in the modem constructions 
of those places. From a large piece of cornice found 
near some ancient foundations at Mavro-Dhilissi, and 
which in the year 1806 had been very recently car- 
ried to Kalamo, I copied the letters TOZAM^I, in 
large well-formed characters of the best times. On 
another part of the same cornice, which I found 
lying on the ground at Mavro-Dhilissi, were the let- 
ters AE|. It is highly probable that AM^I is the 
beginning of the name of Amphiaraus '. 

* The inscription may have been, AEITOZ AM4>I- 

apatp^ and part of a dedicatory inscription on the cornice of the 
temple. The following grant of irpoUvio- by the Oropii, to one 
CEnophilus of Crete, appears from the conclusion to have once 
stood in the Amphiaraeium. I suppose it to have been brought 
from Mavro-Dhflissi to Kalamo, where I found it. 

ilirf,v' liloyQai rf drifx^ Oly6<l>i\ov ^iXlafayog 

Kp^ra irp6ieyop elvai Kal thtpyirriv Tr)Q ttoXcwc *Qip^a^^iiav koX ahrop 
Kal Uyovovi: jcai slyai avr^ yrig Kal ohciae eyiCTricriv Kal afnpdXeiay 
Kal a<rv\lay Kal rroXifJtov Kal eipiiyriQ Kal kutcl yfjy Kal Kara doXar- 
ray Kal r' &SXa irayra oaavep icai rols &\\oig vpo^yoig Koi thepyi^ 
raig* ayaypdypai Be Toh to yj/ifilncrfjta iv arriXrji Xidivy Kal <n-^<rai 
eyrf iep^ Tov 'A|i^iapaov. 

Another inscription brought from Kalamo (see Visconti, Deux 
Memoires, p. 147. London, Murray, 1816), and now in the British 
Museum, contains a decree of the Boeotian council {koipov 
BoiwT&y) for repairing some of the plate belonging to the temple 
of Amphiaraus, and for making some new vessels by melting 
other dedications, consisting of coined money and old plate. A 
record of the names of the original donors^ and of the weight 
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If Mavro-Dhilissi be the position of the Amphia- 
raeium, we are under the necessity of rejecting the 
testimony of Pausanias, as to its distance from 
Oropus, whether that ancient town be placed at 
Oropo or at the Skala: for this distance, accord- 
ing to his text, was no more than twelve stades, 
whereas Mavro-Dhilissi is three geographical miles 
and a half in direct distance, which is equal to thirty- 
five stades, by the road, from the Skala, and five 
and a half G. M. d., or near sixty stades from 
Oropo. On the other hand, the distance of the 
Hellenic remains at the first-mentioned torrent are 
about twelve stades from the Skala, thus agreeing 
with the numbers of Pausanias, supposing the Skala 
to be the site of Oropus. 

In the Diacrian hills, included between the head 
of the plain of Athens and the shore of the channel 
of Euboea, are many places which retain vestiges of 
ancient demi. Between Ovrio-Kastro, or BJiamrmSy 
and Revithia, two such sites will be found in the map. 
Revithia itself, which occupies the most considerable 
plain on the coast next to that of Oropus^ is a third, 
and Kalamo a fourth. This village stands in a beau- 
tiful commanding situation above the coast, and has 
a fine natural source of water near it. Either Mavro- 
Dhilissi, or the situation one mile and a half east- 
ward of the Skala of Apostolus, whichever of them 

and description of each gift, is at the same time ordered, and is 
found on the same marble. Boeckh. C. Ins. Gr. No. 1570. At a 
church, half an hour south-eastward of Kalamo, Mr. Finlay copied 

oTi^erccc ('A/i0)iapa^. This may have been either 

brought from the Amphiaraeium, or it may have been an altar of 
Arophiaraus in a neighbouring demus. crrriaiiQ is perhaps the 
termination of the demotic. 
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was not the site of the Amphiaraeium, was probably 
the site of a fifth demus. Inland there occurs a 
succession of ancient sites on the southern side of the 
ridges of Phelleus. At Grammatiko, which is situated 
in a sequestered and well-watered valley, about four 
miles inland from Bhamnus, I found a sepulchral 
stone, with inscriptions and figures in relief upon it, 
and was informed that such remains are frequently 
brought to light there. On the western side of 
the mountain which rises above Grammatiko, and 
not far above the village of Varnava, by which name 
the mountain itself is generally known, I observed a 
Hellenic tower of white marble, near a fountain, toge- 
ther with several remains of ancient sculpture and ar- 
chitecture ^ . Two miles north-west of Kapandriti, the 
modem chief place of the Aphidncea^ on the road to 
the Skala of Apostolus, are remains of another demus. 
At a mile south of Milosi are similar vestiges ; and 
others again between them and those which are two 
miles north-west of Kapandriti. 

There is some reason to believe that among the 
demi nearest to Aphidna were the Titacidae, Perrhidae, 
and ThyrgonidsB ^ 
Hccaie. It is not improbable that Grammatiko may be the 

site of Hecale^ a demus, which received its name 
from a woman, who, according to Philochorus, enter- 
tained Theseus when he set out from thence to attack 

* See Travels in Northern Greece, II p. 436. 43«. 

^ Nicandras (ap. Harpoc. in Bv^yiavLhai) states that these three 
demi were, together with Aphidna, removed from the -Mantis to 
another tribe. There is a historical reason for placing Titacia in 
the AphidnaBa (see above, p. 20, n. 1) ; and as Hesychius describes 
Perrhidae as a demus iv 'A^v^vacci they were all probably in the 
same vicinity. 
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the Marathonian bull which ravaged the Tetrapolis, 
and where a festival called the Hecalesia was after- 
wards celebrated by that and the surrounding demi '. 

The name of Liosia, a village two miles west of Eiseus. 
the site of Aphidna^ appears to be corrupted from 
that of the demus 'EXatovatoc. On the road from 
Kapandriti to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance to Cephisia^ near a place called Fasidhero, 
probably from a village of that name no longer in 
existence, many torrents, flowing from the heights 
which unite Fames with Brilessus, are collected into 
one body, and form the main branch of the Cephissus. 
The most remarkable of the sources of these torrents Trmemeia. 
is at Buyati, which we may therefore identify with 
Trinemeia *. 

One of the most important demi of the north- Sphendaie. 
western frontier of Attica was Sphendaie^ where 
Mardonius halted on his march from Megara by 
Deceleia to Tanagra^ Hence it appears to have 
stood not fer from the church of Aio Merkurio, 
which now gives name to the pass leading from 
Deceleia through the ridges of Fames into the extre- 
mity of the Tanagrcean plain. But as there is no 
situation in the pass where space can be found for a 
demus, it stood probably at Malakasa, in a plain where 
some copious sources unite to form the torrent, which 
joins the sea one mile and a half east of the Skala 
of Apostolus. Malakasa is about the same distance 
as St. Mercurius from the junction of two roads from 
Athens, which immediately below the junction enter 
the extremity of the Tanagrcean plains ; one of these 

* Philochorus ap. Plutarch. Thes. 14. 

* Strabo, p. 400. See above, p. 8, n. 1. ' Herodot. 9, 15. 
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roads leads through Decdeia to St. Mercurius ; the 
other to Malakasa, crossing from the head of the 
plain of Athens into that of Aphidna or the upper 
valley of the Marathonian river, by the pass of Kati- 
fori, and from thence over the ridges of Tzurka, 
which unite Fames with PheUeus ^ 

Mount Parnes, being the great barrier of Attica 
against the Boeotians, was well fortified by the Athe- 
nians ; and its positions were often contested by the 
armies of the two people. Its fortresses, mentioned 
in history, are Deceleia, Phyle, Harma, Panactum, 
and Leipsydrium. The mountain has two natural 
passes out of Attica : that of Deceleia^ or St. Mer- 
curius, already described, which leaves the great 
summits on the left hand ; and that of Phyle, which 
leaves them on the right, 
chastia. The first place met with on the ascent of Mount 
Pames from Athens, by the pass of Phyle, is Khassia 
(Xaaaia), the largest village in Attica. From the 
similarity of name, it has been supposed that Khassia 
occupies the site of the demus Chastienses (Xaarieic). 
This is possible, though it is fair to remark, that 
Khassia is a modem name, found in many parts of 
Greece. Not far above Khassia the road is joined 

^ Mr. Finlay remarks (Oropia and Diacria, p. 38) that Mala- 
kasa is the only place where a considerable body of cavalry 
could conveniently halt ; and supposes, considering the numbers 
of the Persian troops, that one division marched by Katifori, the 
other by Deceleia^ and that they joined at Malakasa. The only 
site that could compete with Malakasa as the site of Sphendale 
is Kakosialesi, a strong position, and which preserves some Hel- 
lenic vestiges : but this was probably beyond the Attic frontier, 
being situated on the northern face of Mount Armeni, a summit 
attached to Mount Parties on the north. This place, therefore, was 
probably a subordinate Kvjfxrf of the Tanagr<sea, 
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by that from Eleusis, which ascends from the Thri- 
asian plain by the valley of the stream^ now called 
lanula, which rising near Phyle joins the Eleusinian 
Bay near the salt-ponds, anciently called Rheiti. 
Ascending from Khassia, the first remarkable traces 
of the great care with which this important pass was 
fortified by the Athenians, are the foundations of a 
tower, at the junction of a bye-road which leads on 
the right to the monastery of the Holy Trinity (^ 
ayia Tpiac), and from thence to Tatoy, or Deceleia, 
at the beginning of the eastern pass. At a few 
minutes' distance short of Phyle, we meet with the 
foundations of another tower for the defence of the 



The castle of Phyle, the identity of which is proved P^yie. 
by the preservation of its ancient name \ by its dis- 
tance of more than 120 stades from Athens \ as well as 
by other circumstances related by the historians who 
have described the celebrated exploit of Thrasybulus*, 

^ By a common Rom^c corruption, the 17 feminine of this name 
has been converted into i neuter. The natives now say trro 0v\2, 
instead of fi 0v\//. This preservation of the ancient name may 
not be so well known to the people of Athens, or to those who 
traffic on the great road from Athens to Thebes ; and travellers 
who make inquiry concerning the modern name of the ruins, may 
sometimes receive other appellations, such as those noted by 
Stuart : but the inhabitants of Mount Fames, and of the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Athenian and Thriasian plains, adhere to 
the ancient name, with the slight change which I have men- 
tioned. 

' Psephisma ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. See 
above, p. 20. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 2, seq. Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 2. 
Diodorus (14, 32), who makes the distance 100 stades, is not to 
be regarded in opposition to the Athenian edict. 
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stands upon a precipitous rock, which affords an 
approach only by a ridge on the eastern side. 

The annexed sketch will show its form, and the 
smallness of its dimensions. The roads to the two 
gates exemplify the mode in which the Greeks 
managed the approaches to their fortifications, so as 
to oblige the enemy to expose the right or unco- 
vered side of his body. 




A. A. Paths of approach to the two gates. 



The pass being very narrow, was effectually 
defended by this small fortress; which, connected 
as it is with one of the most remarkable events 
in Athenian history, furnishes the most interesting 
accompaniment that can be imagined to the magni- 
ficent view which the castle commands of the Plain 
of Athens, the City, Mount Hymettus, and the 
Saronic Gulf*. 

^ In Phyle was a building named the ^fyrifopiiov, in which 
was a picture representing the Thargelia. Athen. 10, 6. p. 424, F. 
Cas. 
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To the eastward of Phyle^ near the sources of Nymphse- 
the lanula, in a part of the mountain difficult of""' 
access, is a cavern, containing the remains of niches, 
altars, and inscriptions, which has been described by 
DodwelP. It is probably the Nymphseum near 
Phyle, alluded to in a fragment of Menander *. 

Beyond Phyle, towards the summit of the ridge Hanna. 
and to the left of the modern road, are the ruins 
of another fortress. This is probably Harma, for 
Harma was on Mount Parnes S and, according to 
Strabo, near Phyle. It appears also, irom the same 
author, to have been near a part of the mountain 
which formed the boundary of the horizon at Athens : 
for he says, that it was the custom at Athens for the 
PythaistfiB, stationed at the altar of Jupiter Astrsu- 
jMBus on the city-wall between the Pythium and 
Olympium, to watch for the lightning above Harma, 
this being considered a sacred signal for sending off 
the sacrifices to Delphi*. Now the part of the 

* Tour through Greece, I. p. 505. 

* To ^vfjuftaioy 5* odtv wpotp^ofMai, ^vX^v 
"Ikfv. ap. Harpocrat. in ^vXii, 

* 'Aerrpairj) ^t* "Apfiarog' rowog *Adi)vy<nv iv rp IlapKiydi, ovov 
Aiog *A(TTpairaiov e<TTi (iiofMog, Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 212. 

* hipa ovaa tov "^ApfJiaTog rov Kara r»)v *Attik^v, 6 

etTTL wepi ^vXifv ^fjfiov TfJQ 'ArrtK^c, ofjiopop r^ Tavaypii^' kvTtvQtv 
^€ ^ irapoifila rijv &PXV^ ^o'X^'' ^ Xiyovtra* inrorav Si*'ApfJtaTog 
inrrpa-ipri' iunpair^p Tiva arifiiiovfiiywy Kara xpflfffioy rStv Xeyo- 
ffiviav HvBdiarStv^ fiktizovnav wg iirl to "Ap/ia, koX toti wefiiroyTwy 
rijv Overlay tig AcX^ovc, aray aerrpdipcu'ra *iBw<rty* erripovy ^ em 
Tptlg fifjyagt KaS* eKatrroy fJLrjya M Tpeig fifiipag Koi vuicrac, awo 
Trig laxapag rod 'Aorpaira/ov Aiog* tan ^ avriy iy rf reixsi fxtTa^v 
rov TivOiov Kal tov 'OXvfxmov, Strabo, p. 404. V. et Eustath. in 
II. B. 499. 
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ridge of Fames to the left of Phyle forms a remark- 
fible feature in the outline of that mountain, as seen 
from Athens, and thus renders the meaning of Strabo 
very clear, if we suppose the ruins which I have 
noticed to have been those of Harma. 
Panactum. The road from Athens into Boeotia by Phyle, 
after passing the summit of the ridge, descends into 
a stony elevated plain. Tliis plain stretches west- 
ward to Mount Cithseron, along the northern side of 
the ridge which, connecting that mountain with 
Fames, bounds the Thriasian plain on the north. 
Towards the eastern end of this elevated plain are 
the villages Skurta and Sialesi, near which the road 
to Tanagra and Chalcis separates from that leading 
to Thebes. This plain appears to have been the 
district of Panactum. Inclosed to the north by 
heights sloping into the Boeotian plains, and to the 
south by others declining into the plains of Attica, 
it was precisely such a district as we may suppose to 
have been often disputed by the two nations. There 
was an ancient agreement between them, stipulating 
that the district of Panactum should not be inha- 
bited by either, but that the produce of the lands 
should be common property \ In the Feloponne- 
sian war Fanactum became a particular object of 
contention. In the tenth year of the war it was 
treacherously delivered up to the Boeotians ^ and was 
destroyed by them in*the ensuing year^ At a later 
time this district seems to have been ascribed to 
Boeotia, and to have been included in the Tanagrice ; 

» Thucyd. 5, 42. * Thucyd. 5, 3. 

* Thucyd. 5, 42. 
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for we find not only Harma, which confined upon 
this district towards Phyle, but the Eleusinia also, 
described as bordering on the Tanagrice ^ The 
latter, therefore, reached as far as the ridge, which, 
connecting Parnes with Cithseron, covers on the 
north Phyle, as well as the Thriasian plain, the whole 
of which Pausanias seems to have comprehended in 
the Eleusinia. 

The westernmost demus of Attica towards Boeotia ^^oe. 
was (Enoe, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Hysiae and 
CEnoe were the frontier demi on this side, when 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, marched from the Isth- 
mus to Eleusis, in the year B.C. 507 ^ They were then 
taken by the Boeotians, and Hysiae seems from that 
time to have reverted to its ancient condition of a 
Boeotian town, at least if we suppose it to have 
been the same as the Hyrie of Homer ^ while 
Eleutherse, once a Boeotian city, had effected a 
voluntary union with Attica*, though probably 
never acknowledging itself an Attic demus. In 
fact, assuming the ridge of Cithseron as the bound- 
ary, Eleutherae belonged as naturally to Attica, as 
Hysise to Boeotia. (Enoe stood in a narrow valley at 
the ascent of Cithaeron, leading from the plain of 
Eleutherae into the Plataeis, and near where the road 

* Strabo, p. 404. See above, p. 127, n. 4. 

MtXavutTTog afjtltnv itni Koi Maicaproroc OKO/iara, ovg KariXaPev 
airodaveiy kvavtia AaKS^aifJLOvlutv Kal BotoirJiv Ttrayyiivovq^ evOa 
rfis 'EXcvertWac elvl x^tpaQ irpog Tavaypalovg opoi. Pausan. 
Attic. 29, 5. 

^ Oivdriv alpiovai Kal 'Ytriag ^rifiovg tovq ccxarovc r^c 'Arrtfc^c. 
Herodot. 5, 74. 

' 11. B. 496. * Pausan. Attic. 38, 8. 

VOL. II. K 
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from Megara to Thebes joined that from Athens and 
Eleusis. It was therefore an essential point for 
securing the communication of the Athenians with 
Platsea, as well as to protect Eleutherse and Eleusis. 
Hence it was fortified prior to the Peloponne- 
sian war *, and became one of the most important 
defences of the Attic frontier. It still exists in 
ruins under the name of Ghyfto-kastro, and is one 
of the most complete examples of a Greek fortress 
extant. At a distance of about four miles from it to 
the south-eastward, are the ruins of Eleutherae, now 
Pythium. called Myupoli. We may remark that this situation 
of (Enoe accords perfectly with that of the Pythium 
or temple of Apollo Pythius, at (Enoe, in the 
oSoc TlvOiag or sacred road from Athens to Delphi, 
by Panopaea^ as well as with the circumstance 
mentioned by Thucydides, of the Corinthians having 
suffered from a sortie of the Athenians from 
(Enoe, in their way from Deceleia to the Isth- 
mus ^ ; for this castle was situated so near to the 
right of the route of the Corinthians, as to have 
given the garrison great facilities for such an enter- 
prise. It was soon afterwards besieged by the Corin- 
thians and Boeotians, and betrayed to them by one 
of the oligarchical party at Athens * ; but was pro- 
bably soon recovered by the Athenians, though this 

* fi yap Olv6ri oZera kv fxeOoploig ttIq *Attik^q koi 'BoiwTiaQ 
iTeTHXiffro Kal avr^ t^povpiif^ ol *AOrivaioi e^P^^^^ owore xoXc/ioc 
KaraXdfloi, Thucyd. 2, 18. 

' Tov 'ATToXKiova . . . . f| 'Adrjvwv ^ op/jLriOivra ewl AeX^ovc, 
TavTTiv livai n)v bhbv, ^ vvy 'AOijvaTot r^v nvOtd^a irEfiiroveri' 
yevofjLEvov hk Kara OavoTreac, &c. Strabo, p. 422. 

' Thucyd. 8, 98. * Thucyd. ibid. 
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event is not mentioned by the historian^ for it con- 
tinued to be a demus in the time of the Roman 
empire K 

The sanctity of this Pythium conferred upon 
CEnoe the epithet of Sacred \ and its antiquity is 
shown by its connexion with the early history of 
Athens: according to Philochorus, it was the 
northern boundary of the kingdom of Nisus, when 
the Megaris and Attica were divided between the 
four sons of Pandion ^ From hence the Pythaistae 
on declaring the prognostics fevourable, sent the 
Oetopla or sacred mission to Delphi, in the same 
manner as the Deliastse at Marathon, from whence 
the theoria commenced its journey to Prasiae, to 
embark for Dolus *. 



^ See Travels in Northern Greece, for some further remarks 
on the ancient names of Ghyfto-kastro and Myupoli, upon 
which there has been great difference of opinion. 

' Liban. Declam. 16. Id. in Demosth. Apolog. I. p. 451. 

^ ^i\&)(ppoQ fjtev oZv QTTO ^ladfiov fJiixpi Uvdlov ^c^iceiv ahrov 
(Nisi sc.) <l>ri<n r^v dp)(^v,*Av^pwv Be f^^XP^ *EXcvflrIvoc teal tov 
Opiatriov ireElov. Strabo, p. 392. 

UavBiuty yap Be^dfievog Trjv KiKpoiroQ (iaaiXeiav, irpoencrrierd^ 
ftcvoc Be Kal T¥jy MtyapiBa, tytifxi rrjy ^iopay toLq iraiaiy etc ^ 
fioipaQt AlyEi fLey rijy Trapa Tf AerrH fi^XP^ Uvdlov, IlaXXovrt Bi 
Tfjy riapaXmi', Avk^ Be Trjy Ataicp/av, N/<7y Be ri)v MeyapiBa. 
Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 58. See above, p. 25, note 2. 

* *'Orav Be (rrjfieia ycvijrat wapaBeBofUva ey toIq iepdiQ, Tore 
awotneXKovtn rrjy Betapiay ol eK tov yivovf, UvBlai Be koI 
AijXia^ec, OTTorepa ay icaO^icp ahrolg' Bvei Be 6 fxayric oray fiey 
ra elg AiX^ovc iro/iirt|ia yevijrat, Kai Beupia Tri/ia-ijrat, ey OiySfi 
jco6' kicd<miv fifiepay ey ry UvBi^' ei Be elQ ^tjXoy airotrTeWoiTO fi 
Seiopia Kara ra wpoeiptifiiya, Bvei 6 fidyriQ etc to ey MapaB&yt 
A^Xcov* Kal ttTTiy iepotrKonia TfJQ fiey etc AeX^ovc Bewplag ey rf 

K 2 
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Metence. The demus of M elaense was evidently situated on this 
part of the Attic frontier: of two authors who relate 
the well-known stratagem of Melanthus, by which 
he slew Xanthus king of Boeotia in single combat \ 
one (Polyaenus) makes the subject of contention to 
have been Melsense, which be describes as a castle 
on the frontier of Attica and Boeotia ^ : the other 
(Conon) supposes it to have been (Enoe \ 

At the convent of St. Meletius, which stands on 
the southern side of the ridge connecting Parnes 
with Cithseron, and in a situation similar to that of 
(Enoe, which is not far distant to the westward, are 
the remains of Hellenic walls indicative of an ancient 
site. The groves and fountains, which maintain the 
verdure of this pleasant spot, accord with the epithet 
bestowed by the Latin poet upon Melaenae *. Nor 
is the situation less adapted to the description of 
Melaenae, as a castle on the frontier, for this situation 
would exactly serve to complete a chain of fortresses 

icoro TTjy Oivoriv HvOi^' TiJQ dk elg A^Xov, kv t^ Kara ri)v 
MapaO&ya Ai^X/y. Philochorus ap. Schol, (Ed. Col. v. 1102. 

* Melanthus reproached his opponent for not coming alone 
to the combat. Mrfv adiKeig ^evrepog iiitv twi ttjv fia^riv ; and 
slew him as he looked round in consequence of these words. 

' . . . . kiroKifiovv MeXatvcDi/ vipC MeXatvat •)(juploy fxedopioy 
'Arrtjqic Kai BoKariag. Polyaen. Strateg. 1, 19. 

' Conon, ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 447. narr. 39. V. et Procl, 
in Tim. Platon. 1. 

* Icarii, Celeique domus, viridesque Melaense. Stat. Theb. 
12,619. 

Melaenae was sometimes called Celaenae, a synonymous 
word. Callim. ap. Stephan. in MeXaiyeig. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acham. 146. Pa. 890. Suid. in 'ATrarovpia, KeXaiyal, 
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defending the passes of the Attic mountains towards 
Boeotia, of which the other links were (Enoe, Harma, 
Phyle, Deceleia, and Sphendale. 

* Drymus was another place on this part of the Drymus. 
frontier \ and we may suppose, from the name, that 
it was among the woods of the Parnetho-Cithse- 
ronian ridges. 

' TTEpl ^pvfiov Kal Trig vpos Tlavaicr^ ^utpag* Demosth. de fals. 
leg. p, 446, Reiske. Harpocration (in Apvfioc) entitles it a 
iroKig, and cites Aristotle, as asserting that there was a Bceotian 
as well as an Attic Drymus. According to Hesychius (in v.) it 
was a fortress. Apv/Jtog koi \iapiov rfjc 'Arru^c ical (^ovptov. 
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SECTION V. 

Tlie Demi to the Westward of the Plain of Athens 
including Salamis. 

It has been found convenient to reserve for this 
place all remarks on the Sacred Way, or road to 
Eleusis, as it was the main route from Athens to 
the western demi of Attica. The following enu- 
meration of the principal objects on that celebrated 
road is extracted from Pausanias \ who, in addition 
to his own observations, had probably before him 
those of Polemo^ who had preceded him about 
350 years. 

The first monument was that of the herald 
Anthemocritus, slain by the Megarenses, to whom 
he had been sent, to desire that they would no 
longer cultivate the (sacred) land ^. Next to the 
pillar ((TT^Xijv) of Anthemocritus * occurred the tomb 

/ Attic. 36, 3 seq. * Harpocrat. in Icpo 'O^oc 

* " For this most impious action," adds Pausanias, " they 
suffer the vengeance of the goddesses to this day : for they alone, 
among the Greeks, have not heen benefited by the Emperor 
Hadrian." 

* It was surmounted by a statue : *l(ra'ioQ ev t^ npog KaXv^wva 
" TOTE ftaXaveiov to Tap ^AvOefxoKpiTov aj/^pca^ra," Tovritrri irapa 
Tois Qpiaaiaig irvXaig, Harpocrat. in ^AvOefioKpiros* 
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(ra^oc) of Molossus ^ ; then the place Scirum \ near 
a torrent of the same name, so called from Sciras, 
a prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between 
the Eleusinii and Erechtheus, and who was buried 
by the Eleusinii near this torrent : he was the same 
who founded the ancient temple of Minerva Sciras 
at Phalerum. Near Scirum was the tomb of 
Cephisodorus, who, when he presided over the Athe- 
nians, was very hostile to Philip son of Demetrius, 
and caused the kings Attains of Mysia and Ptole- 
maeus of Egypt, together with the ^tolians, Rhodii, 
Cretans, and Romans, to enter into alliance with the 
Athenians against him. Next to the monument of 
Cephisodorus was the tomb of Heliodorus of Halse ^ 
whose picture was in the great temple of Minerva ; 
and that of Themistocles, son of Poliarchus, the third 
in descent from the Themistocles who fought against 
Xerxes. A little further onward was the sacred 

* In the year 350 b. c. Flutarchus of Eretria came to 
Athens, to ask for succour against Philip son of Amyntas, who 
had invaded Euhcea with his Macedonians. Phocion, who was 
sent thither in consequence, gained an advantage over the enemy 
at Tamynae ; Molossus, his successor, was taken by the enemy. 
Plutarch. Phocion. 13. 14. 

' The same probably as the toitoc ^xlpa kv rp 'Attik^ of 
Strabo (p. 393). It was, like the Ceramic gates, a noted station 
for Athenian women of a particular class. Hence its name 
occurs in the Epistles of Alciphron, coupled with the Cerameicus. 
See above, p. 74. n. 2. 

* 'HXMbtpoQ "AXiQ are the words in all the editions of Pausa- 
nias : where possibly "AXtc is an error for 'AXai£vc. The two 
Heliodori most celebrated were the xfpiijyijri^c, (see Topography 
of Athens, p. 36, n.) and a poet both in the heroic and dramatic 
line. Galen, irepl iLyrihoTtoy. Stephan. in ^vXax^. Stobaei 
Serm. 98. 
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enclosure (tI/uevoc) of the hero Lacius, and the demus 
Lacidse. Here was the monument of Nicocles of 
Tarentum, the most celebrated of all players on the 
cithara, an altar of Zephyrus, and a temple («pov) of 
Ceres and her daughter, in which Minerva and Nep- 
tune were also worshipped. Here Phytalus was said 
to have received Ceres into his house, and to have 
been rewarded by the goddess with a plant of the 
fig-tree \ an event recorded by an epigram on the 
tomb of Phytalus. Before the crossing of the Ce- 
phissus occurred the monument of Theodorus, who 
excelled all others of his time as an actor of trage- 
dies ^ On the river's side were statues of Mnesi- 
mache, and of her son, cutting off his hair, as an 
offering to the river Cephissus. On the farther side 
of the river was an ancient altar of Jupiter Meili- 
chius, at which Theseus was said to have received 
lustration ^ from the descendants of Phytalus for the 
slaughter of his kinsman Sinis and the other robbers ^ 
Here was the tomb of Theodectes of Phaselis *, and 
that of Mnesitheus, who was said to have been an 

* Hence the place was often known by the name of the sacred 
fig-tree (Icpa trvKfj), Athen. 3, 2, p. 74 D. 'lepa . . . . ^ (rvicri 
kv rjf tiq 'EXcufflva ayoverg 65y. Hesych. in *lepa dvtrla. The 
mystic procession rested at the sacred fig-tree on its return to 
Athens, and here was the tomb of the Sophist ApoUonius of 
Athens. Philost. Sophist. 2, 20. § 3. 

* ^lian. Var. Hist. 14, 40. Plutarch. Sympos. 9, 2. de ipsius 
laude, 17. 

* i. e. previously to entering Athens. 

* i. e. whom he had met with on his way from Trcezen. 

^ A tragic poet and rhetorician. Diog. Laert. 5, 24. Ste- 
phan. in ^aenjXt^. Suid. in Geodcicrijc. Vit. X. Rhet. in Iso- 
crat. where the remark occurs that his monument was near the 
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excellent physician, and to have dedicated several 
statues, among which was one of lacchus. On the road 
side was a small temple, (vaoc ov ^iyac,) called the tem- 
ple of Cyameites ^ But the most remarkable monu- 
ments, both for magnitude and ornament, were that 
of a Rhodian who dwelt at Athens, and that which 
was built by Harpalus, a Macedonian, in honour of 
his wife Pythionice, who had been a courtesan at 
Athens and at Corinth ^ " This," adds Pausanias, 
" was the most remarkable of all the sepulchral 
monuments in Greece." He then proceeds to say, 
" There is a temple, in which are statues of Ceres 
and Proserpine, of Minerva and Apollo ; but which 
originally was sacred to Apollo alone. It is said that 

Cyamitis (cttc r^v Kva/iTnv). Theodectes was famous for un- 
ravelling and proposing riddles (ypl^ot). Hermippus ap. Athen. 
10, 19. p. 451 E. 

* Pausanias adds, " I cannot say with certainty whether this 
person first sowed beans, or whether they have honoured some 
hero of this name. That the invention of the cultivation of beans 
cannot be attributed to Ceres, any one will understand who knows 
the initiation at Eleusis, or who has read the Orphica." Photius 
and the author of the Lexicon Rhetoricum (Bekker Anecd. 
Gr. I. p. 274.) understood Cyameites to be the name of a hero : 
Hesychius, that it was an epithet of Bacchus. 

' Diodor. 17, 108. Plutarch. Demosth. 25. Athen. 13, 7. 
595 B. Harpalus, having amassed immense wealth as governor 
of Babylon, deserted his master, Alexander, and retired with the 
greater part of his property to Athens. After having been 
banished from thence, he was slain in Crete by his pretended 
friend Thimbron. Arrian. ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 218. Strabo, 
p. 837. Plutarch (Phocion 22) says, that Harpalus gave Chari- 
cles, son-in-law of Phocion, thirty talents to build the monument 
of Pythionice, but that there was nothing in the work answerable 
to this expense. 
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when Cephalus, son of Deioneus, fled from Athens 
to Thebes on account of the murder of his wife Pro- 
cris, he went with Amphitryon, to the Teleboae ; 
that he was the first to inhabit the island, which 
from him is now called Cephallenia : and that 
Chalceinus, and Dsetus, his descendants in the 
tenth generation, having sailed to Delphi to con- 
sult the god concerning their return to Athens, 
were ordered to sacrifice to Apollo in that part of 
Attica, where they should see a trireme running 
upon the ground. When they arrived at the moun- 
tain called Poecilum, a serpent appeared retiring 
hastily into its hole. Here they sacrificed to Apollo, 
and arriving afterwards at Athens were made citi- 
zens by the Athenians. Beyond this [place] there 
is a temple (vaoc) of Venus, and before it a wall of 
rude stones, worthy of observation.'' 

" The Rheiti resemble rivers in their running 
only, for the water is salt ; which might lead one 
to believe that they flow under ground from the 
Euripus of the Chalcidenses into a lower sea \ The 
Rheiti are said to be sacred to Ceres and her 
daughter, whose priests alone are allowed to take 
fish out of them. I have understood that, an- 
ciently, they were the boundary of the Athenians 
and Eleusinii ^" After passing the Rheiti was the 

' Elsewhere Pausanias compares the flowing of the Eraseinus 
from Stymphalus under ground into the plain of Argos, to the 
course of the Rheiti from the Euripus to the sea of Eleusis. 
(Corinth. 24, 7.) The former supposition is probably true, the 
latter is obviously a vulgar error. 



I 
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place " where Crocon was said to have first inhabited, 
and which is still called the palace of Crocon ^'* 
On this part of the Sacred Way was the monument 
of Eumolpus and heroa of Hippothoon and Zarex. 
'* The Cephissus, near Eleusis, flows with a more 
rapid stream than the former*. Near it is the place 
called Erineus, where they say that Pluto descended 
when he catried off Proserpine. It was at the 
Cephissus that Theseus slew the robber Polypemon, 
surnamed Procrustes *." 

The natural objects mentioned by Pausanias in the 
preceding description of the Sacred Way, will enable 
us to restrict within narrow limits the doubtfiil situ- 
ation of all the artificial monuments. The most 
important of those natural landmarks are, the Ce- 
phissus of the Athenian plain, the salt-springs 
called the Rheiti, which, crossing the narrow pass at 
the entrance of the Thriasian plain, formed the 
natural boundary of the Athenians and Eleusinii, 
and thirdly, the stream not far to the eastward of 
the site of Eleusis, which being often entirely dry, 
but occasionally descending from the mountains with 
a broad and impetuous torrent, thus corresponds to 
the description of Pausanias ; who, as we have just 
seen, contrasts its rapidity with the even course of 
the Athenian Cephissus. 

^ Crocon, According to the citizens of the demus Scambonidae, 
married Sa&sara, daughter of Celeus. Fansan. ibid. 

^ L e. than the Cephissus of the plain of Athens. 

^ At Erineus, according to Plutarch (Thes. 11), who names him 
Damastes, not Fol3rpemon. 
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To these we may add the torrent Scinis, co^^ 
spending to that which rises in the Lycabettian hills, 
and one branch of which seems formerly to have 
follpwed for a considerable distance the northeni 
walls of the city, and, after uniting with one or two 
other torrents from the same hills, to have crossed 
the Sacred Way, about midway between Dipylum 
and the Cephissus. These streams are now for the 
most part iQst in olive-groves near the site of the 
Academy, but there is still a watercourse nearly in 
' the situation just indicated. 

R. Cephis- j^ ^^ 2%^^ which havo elapsed since the visit of 
Pausanias to Attica, some change appears to have 
taken place in the Athenian Cephissus. When its 
margin was adorned with temples, statues, and villas, 
it flowed in a single channel, and was probably care- 
fully embanked : it is now allowed to find its way 
through the olive-groves in several streams, from 
which there are many smaller derivations for the 
purpose of watering olive-trees and gardens ^ In 
the part of the plain which is crossed by the 
Sacred Way, there are now three principal chan- 
nels. 

Rheiti. The Rhoiti have also an appearance somewhat 

different from that which they presented to Pausa- 
nias. In his time there seem to have been several 
sources issuing from the foot of the mountain, which 

* There can be no doubt that a great part of the water of the 
Cephissus was anciently diverted from the main stream for the 
same purposes ; but it was probably done with better econoroy> 
and Pausanias shews that the river had one channel only. 
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formed pools sufficiently large to contain fishes, and 
having a discharge across the Sacred Way into the 
sea. The same copious springs are still to be 
observed at the foot of Mount ^galeos ; but the 
water, instead of being permitted to take its natural 
course to the sea, is now collected into an artificial 
reservoir, formed by a stone wall towards the road. 
This work has been constructed for the purpose of 
turning two mills, below which the two streanis cross 
the Sacred Way into the sea. 

The situation of the tomb of Scirus is marked by Scira. 
the torrent already mentioned ; and not fer beyond 
it was the tomb of Cephisodorua. The uncertainty 
as to the situation of the ancient bed of the 
Cephissus, renders doubtful the exact position of 
the monuments which stood upon its bank, or that 
of the temple of Ceres, or of any of the other objects 
noticed by Pausanias between the tomb of Cephiso- 
dorus and the river. The greater part of the space Lacienses. 
between the torrent of Scirus and the river belonged, 
probably, to the demus of Lacidae, as the name is 
vmtten in our copies of Pausanias, but which in 
inscriptions is Aaicicic or AaKKiaSai. 

Pausanias has made no mention of any bridge Gephyra. 
across the Cephissus, though we know from Strabo, 
that it was at the bridge of the Cephissus ^ that an 
ancient custom was observed, of assailing passen- 
gers as they crossed this bridge, in the sacred 
procession to Eleusis, with vulgar abuse and coarse 

^ Not the Eleusinian Cephissus, as Barthelemy has supposed. 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, c. 68. 
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jests, hence called Gephyrismi*. Possibly, neither 
the bridge nor the custom any longer existed in the 
time of Pausanias. 

Cyameitis. A Small church, at the western end of the olive- 
wood, may perhaps (as Greek churches often occupy 
the site of ancient temples) represent the position of 
the temple of Cyameites. Proceeding from hence, 
the direction of the Sacred Way is clearly marked by 
the remains of ancient monuments on either side of 
it, but there are no ruins of sufficient magnitude to 
determine the site of the two great sepulchral edifices 
described by Pausanias. From a remark of Plutarch 
relating to that of Pythionice, we learn very nearly 

Hermus. the positiou of the demus Hermus. He describes 
that monument as having been in Hermus, on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis *. 

On the ascent of Mount iEgaleos are seen some 

* Strabo, p. 400. See Meursii Eleusinia, 27. Attic. Lect. 
6, 31. It is supposed, (V. Larcher, Hist. d'H^rodote, 5, 
note 141.) that the word Fc^vpa, for which no etymology can 
be found in Greek, was applied to this bridge, (and afterwards 
to all others,) in consequence of its situation being the resi- 
dence assigned to the Gephyraei, when on their expulsion from 
Boeotia they were received into Attica. The Gephyraei were a 
tribe of Phoenicians who accompanied Cadmus into Greece ; and 
who inhabited the part of Boeotia which was afterwards the 
Tanagrice, where their name and memory remained in the 
time of the Roman empire. Among the Athenians they 
became particularly noted as having produced the family 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Herodot. 5, 55, 57. Strabo, 
p. 404. 

* hafiivei yap m vvv tv^Ep/xci ^ (iahi(ofJi€v «{ &trr€OQ €tc*'EXcw- 
erlya. Plutarch. Phocion. 22. 
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traces of the ancient road in the rock, as well as 
several foundations of walls, for the defence of the 
pass through which the Sacred Way traversed the 
mountain to the bay of Eleusis. An insulated hill, 
crowned by a church of St. Elias, stands a little in 
advance of the pass towards Athens, and is remark- 
able for its conspicuous position and form. Although 
no remains of antiquity are here observable, the 
church has probably succeeded to a temple of the 
Hermeii. The pass is a narrow rocky opening 
between two summits of ^galeos: it was very 
important in a military point of view, as it formed 
the direct approach to Athens from the Peloponnesus 
and the western parts of Attica, and was at the same 
time very easily defensible by art. On the summit 
of the mountain, to the left, are remains of a cir- 
cular Hellenic tower, which appears to have corre- 
sponded with another on the summit above Khaidari. 
These towers evidently belonged to a system of works 
erected for the defence of the approach to Athens from 
the west, and of which the points chiefly requiring 
defence, besides the passes of Corydallus and of the 
Sacred Way, were some openings in the heights, which 
separate the plain of Acharnae from that of Thria, con- 
necting the range of j3Egaleos with the last falls of 
Mount Fames. Here are found the ruins of a ram- 
part seven feet high, and five feet and a half thick, 
formed of the rudest kind of masonry in use among 
the Greeks, but faced with more regular stones. It 
is built along the crest of the hills : the summit of 
the wall forms a commanding platform towards the 
Thriasian Plain ; the access to it from the rear was 
by a succession of sloping ramps or buttresses, and 

1 
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MOUNT PCECILUM. 



[sect. 



there were narrow openings in the wall, at unequal 
distances, formed in such a manner that the inner 
face of one piece of wall advanced two feet and a 
half beyond the outer face of the next piece, as 
expressed in the annexed figure. 
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It is obvious that such a rampart was an effectual 
defence against incursions of cavalry from the Thria- 
sian Plain, while it furnished considerable advantages 
also to a defending force of infantry. 

In reading the remarks of Pausanias on the temple 
of Apollo, the mountain named Poecilum, and the 
temple of Venus, the topographical relation of these 
places to one another is not immediately apparent^ 
but an inspection of the places affords the requisite 
explanation. 

At the western extremity of a level which forms 
the narrowest and highest part of the opening 
across the range of Mgakos^ stands the monastery 
of Dhafni. 

The construction of the church and surrounding 
enclosure, and particularly a high square belfry, 
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which is attached to the church and is sunnounted 
by a small dome, are in the style of the churches in 
Syria built at the time of the crusades, and seem to 
indicate that the monastery of Dhafni as it now 
exists was built, or at least largely repaired, by one 
of the Frank princes of Athens. Both the church 
and enclosing walls are formed for the most part of 
squared blocks of marble, which had formed part of 
some Hellenic building; and until the year 1801 three 
fluted Ionic columns belonging to the same edifice 
were immured in one of the walls of the church. In 
that year they were removed by the Earl of Elgin. 
The capitals of these columns, a base and a part of one 
of the shafts, are now in the British Museum. It 
was not found possible, when the columns were taken 
down, to trace the plan of the temple; but it is 
evident, from the size of the columns, that its dimen- 
sions must have been considerable. 

There can be no doubt that this was the temple of 
Apollo on Mount Pcecilum, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias * ; for, by following the descent of the pass 
toward the Bay of Eleusis, traces of the Sacred 
Road are seen in the rock on the left bank of a tor- 
rent which descends from Dhafni: the road was 
partly cut in the rock, and partly supported by a 
wall of rough stones toward the torrent ; and these 
traces lead, at a distance of less than a mile from 
Dhaftii, to the foundations of another temple on the 

^ The modem appellation of Dhafni may perhaps have been 
derived from a grove of sacred laurel, (pd^pyri) which may have 
been a remarkable feature of this pass, at the time when new 
names were substituted for those derived from the ancient my- 
thology. There are none of these trees, however, at present. 
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side of the Sacred Way, exactly answering in 
position to the Temple of Venus, the last object 
mentioned by Pausanias prior to his notice of the 
Rheiti. This temple appears from some fragments 
to have been of the Doric order ; it stood on the 
northern side of the valley, below some rocks, the 
face of which is smoothed perpendicularly, and cut 
into numerous niches for votive offerings. 
Temple of Ou digging at the foot of the rocks, doves of white 
marble have been found, which appear to have fallen 
from the votive niches ; and, as a still more decisive 
proof that the Temple of Venus stood on this spot, the 
remains of several Inscriptions are still visible under 
the niches, in two of which the words $iXp 'A^poSiVp 
are to be distinguished. Here therefore stood the 
temple of Venus called the Philg&um, or temple of 
Venus Phila, built by one of the flatterers of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, in honour of Phila, the wife of De- 
metrius '. It is probable that a temple of Venus ex- 
isted in this place before the time of Demetrius, and 
that the worship of Phila ceased to be here connected 
with that of Venus after the decline of the Macedo- 
nian power at Athens ; hence Pausanias, who is gene- 
rally unwilling to advert to the examples of unworthy 
flattery which so frequently disgraced the Grecian 
character after the time of Alexander, may have 
mentioned only the existence of a temple of Venus. 

* Alexis ap. Athen. 6, 16. p. 254 A. Dionysius Tryphonis, 
ibid. p. 255 C. In the latter place, the Philseum is said to have 
been at Thria (Qpi^trLv) : if any reliance, therefore, can be placed 
on the topographical accuracy of Dionysius, this part of the pass 
of Dhafni was within the limits of the demus of Thria. 

11 
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Some remains of " the wall of rude stones," are still 
to be seen. It formed a part of the peribolus of 
the temple, and has an appearance of remote an- 
tiquity, the stones resembling the irregular masses 
of the walls of Tiryns ". A little westward of the 
temple are the foundations of a square tower, 
similarly constructed; this was probably another 
work for the defence of the pass. Descending 
from thence, remains are seen of walls, which sup- 
ported the Sacred Way on either side: the pass 
then widens, and terminates at a small cultivated 
level on the shore of the Bay of Eleusis. The Sacred 
Way is again traced by tracks of wheels in the 
rocks above the reservoir of the Rheiti, and again 
between the two mills. The modern road to Eleusis, 
instead of coinciding with the ancient track, which 
passed above the Rheiti, leaving them to the left, 
follows the shore, leaving the reservoir and mills on 
the right. About half a mile beyond the Rheiti, 
where the road to Eleutherae branches off across the 
plain to the right, the traces of the ancient cause- 
way of the Sacred Way are again seen, and on the Tomb of 
right side of it are ruins of an ancient monument, 
which appears to have consisted originally of a 
cubical mass of earth, cased with white marble, sup- 
porting a sepulchral stele. Some decorations of 
sculpture are still to be seen on the marble, and an 
inscription which shows that it was the tomb of 
Straton, a demotes of Cydathenseum, and of his 

' Thus we perceive the meaning which Pausanias attached to 
the words apyoi \iOoi which often occur in his work. 

L 2 
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wife and son K This monument has not beea 
noticed by Pausanias; though its constraetion and 
inscription have every appearance of being more 
ancient than his time : nor has he noticed another 
monument, of which the position is indicated by 
several squared blocks of marble to the left of the 
Sacred Way near the sea. These omissions are not 
surprising; for it is evident from the numerous 
traces of ancient sepulchres on either side of the 
Sacred Way, that here Pausanias, as in other parts 
of his work, as indeed he more than once informs 
us, has selected those objects only which appeared 
to him the most interesting. The work of Polemo 
on the Sacred Way contained, it may be supposed, 
a description of all those extant in his time. 

Beyond the sepulchre of Strato the Sacred Way 
is again traced in the form of a raised causeway, 
this part of the plain being very low, and sub- 
ject to inundation from the torrent already men- 
tioned, which rises on the ridge of Mount Pames 
above Phyle, and which, after turning to the west- 
ward a little above the modern village Khassia, 
descends into the Thriasian plain, and is lost in the 

^ The inscription is as follows : 

Srparwv 'Ict^oroi; Ku^a(0iyvat€ue) 
IlarXXa Movi/arca 'HpajcXiya. 
^ItriloTOQ ^TpaTUfvog Kv^aOripaievg, 

The name of Strato's demus is almost erased ; but we can 
have little doubt that it was the same as that of his son. The 
lady was a foreigner, and a native of one of the numerous 
Heracleise ; coins alone can tell which. 
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low grounds on the shore of the bay. These low 
grounds extend as far as Eleusis, where they are 
kept in a marshy state the greater part of the year, 
by the overflowings of another similar but larger 
torrent, the Eleusinian Cephissus, now called Sa-* 
randaforo. 

About a mile beyond the tomb of Strato, Chandler 
observed the remains of another monument. From 
a stone in the ruins of a church, which had been 
built upon it, he copied an inscription in honour of 
a hierophant. This, therefore, seems to have been 
another monument of the Sacred Way, which has 
not been noticed by Pausanias. The causeway still 
consists of ancient materials, mixed with repairs 
of the various ages, during which it has never ceased 
to be used as the common road from Athens to the 
Isthmus by the way of Eleusis. 

The plain through which it is conducted was an- 
ciently known by the name of Thriasian (to Gpiacriov 
IlcS/ov), being so called, or at least the greater part 
of it, and particularly all the central portion, as 
well as the eastern part adjacent to the shore ^ 
from the demus to which it belonged ^ and which, 
from this fact, we may infer to have been one 
among the largest of the Attic demi. When the 
Persians were for the second time in possession of 
Athens, under the command of Mardonius, and 
the Athenians had retired into Salamis, the latter 
despatched an embassy to the Lacedaemonians, re- 

' Strabo, p. 395. See below, p. 165, n. 2. 
^ Gpcao-iov vediov ..... Oplai hi eltriy at jaavTiKal \f/ri<ftoi 
. , . . TO fiavreveffOai dpidtrdai. Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 265. 
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questing them to send troops to their assistance, and 
proposing to fight the Barbarians in the plain of 
Thria ^ The same importance is attached to Thria, 
or its plain, on two occasions, in which Thucydides 
mentions the irruption of the Lacedaemonians into 
Attica * ; and its position is not less accurately indi- 
cated by Strabo ' and by Galen ; the latter of whom, 
describing his journey from Corinth to Athens, men- 
tions that he passed by Megara, Eleusis, and the 
Tima. Thriasian plain *. The site of the town of Thria 
may perhaps be indicated by some vestiges of anti- 
quity at a height called Magula ^ on the Sarandaforo, 
or Ehminian Cephissm^ about three miles above 
Eleusis. 

As the Thriasii occupied the greater part of the 
plain in which Eleusis is situated, so the demus of 
Eleusis extended westward as far as the Megaris ; 
the river lapis formed the boundary between 
them ® : the mission of Anthemocritus, who was slain 
by the Megarenses, was for the purpose of remon- 
strating with that people for cultivating a part of 
the Sacred or Eleusinian Land ^ 

The modern villages which divide the Thriasian 
and Ehusinian plain among them are — Lepsina, 
towards the sea ; Stefani, on Mount Pa^cUum ; 

* Herodot. 9, 7. » Thucyd. 1, 114. 2, 19. 
' Strabo, p. 392, 395. 

^ Galen, de Diagnos. atque Med. Affect. I. p. 354. 

* Magula is a name often applied, in modern Greece, to a site 
retaining remains of ancient buildings, and particularly when 
situated upon a rising ground in a plain. 

* Scylax in Megara. Callim, ap. Stephan. in *Iairlg. 
' Pausan. Attic. 36, 3. Lacon. 4, 5. 
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Kbassia, in Mount Fames; and Kundura, in the 
Oneia. Stefani, Khassia, and Kundura, possess Ka- 
l/via, or dependent hamlets in the plain. 

There is some reason to think, from a passage in (^• 
the OEdipus Coloneus, when coupled with the remarks 
of a scholiast, who appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with Attic topography, or at least to have 
followed some good Attic authority, that the hills 
which lie to the northward of the pass of Poecilum, 
between the plain of Athens and the plain of Thria 
(often called without any suflScient reason Mount 
Icarius), were occupied by the demus of Oa, or (Ea 
(oh, OIH ^). In that tragedy, when Creon has sent 
away the daughters of (Edipus from Colonus on the 
road to Thebes, and when Theseus has despatched his 
Athenians to brings them back, the Chorus antici- 
pates a hostile engagement between the two parties ; 
either at " the Pythian coasts, or at Eleusis, or to 
the west of the white hill, at the pastures of (Ea^" 

^ CEa is said to have derived its name from a daughter of 
Cephalus. Philochorus ap. Harpociat. in Ocjy. 

Eliyv 6dt ^aiiMiy 
avBp&y 70.-^ cTTcarpo^a^] 
Tov )(a\i:o/3oai/ "Apjy 
/i/Jovflriv, ^ irpoc HvdiatQy 
1/ Xa/zn-dflriv aicracc, 
ov TTOTPiai miivai Ttdrf- 
vovyrai rcXiy 

QvaToitTLVy iv KoX ypvaia 
icXriig iwi yXuftrtrtf, fiifiaKEv 
vpotnroXuy EvfioKiri^ay. 
"EvO* oTfiai Toy iypefjta^ay 
Onffia Koi TCLQ ^KrroKovQ 
aEfjiriTac a^eX^ac 
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By TlvOiaig aKToig the poet may have meaut either 
the temple of Apollo in the pass of Poeeilum, or the 
Pythium of (Enoe ; the latter having been equally in 
the route from Colonus to Thebes by the Thriasian 
plain. On the former supposition the battle would 
have occurred in the Thriasian plain, in the latter in 
that of Eleutherse. The second place described by 
the Chorus with poetical circumlocution is obviously 
Eleusis. As to the third place, expressed by the 
words ifftetfvrepov irkrpaq vc^aSoc OiariSoc fic vo)uov, the 
SchoUast interprets them to mean " to the westward 
of Mount iEgaleos ;" which he says " borders on the 

TOVffS' ava ^(wpovQ, 

"H irov Tov €(j>eaTr£pov 
TTcrpac vK^a^oc fffXw- 
(T* Oiari^oc £K vofiovp 
iruXoifftv rj piyLfpapfiaTOi^ 
ipevyoyT€g hfilXKatc; 
6Xw<TeraC ^eiv6g y' 6 vpoa- 
Xwpwv "Apiycf 
^ccva ^e Oriereiidv aKfxd* 

Sophoc. CEd. Col. v. 1099. 

Thus translated by FrancMin. 

Oh ! could I hear the dreadful battle roar, 

Or near Apollo's sacred shrine, 

Or on thy torch-enlighten'd shore, 

Oh Ceres, where thy priests their rites divine 

Perform with lips in solemn silence seal'd, 

And mysteries ne'er by mortal tongue reveal'd. 

At yon snowy mountain's feet 
Westward perchance the warriors meet, 
Chariot and horse with mutual rage 
On CEa*s flowery plains engage, &c. 
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demus of (Ea ;" and he conceives the " snoi^y stone* 
to be a white rock on the summit of that mountain, 
Tulgarly known in the time of Istrus, or two centu- 
ries after that of Sophocles, by the name of Xem 
^Ir/oa, or the smooth rock. Now, as we cannot 
suppose the poet to have intended any part of the 
range of -Slgaleos to the southward of the pass 
of Dhaftii^ (for that division of the mountain 

* ("H irov Toy i^iaictpov) toy AlydXewv ^rfffC kcli yap tovto vir 
kayaTOiV ktrrX rov ^rifiov tovtov* KardXiyovtri Be yijpia, Trap* & 
fidXitrra elicdl^ovffi rriy trvfifDoXily yeyiffOat roiq xcpi rov Kpiovra 
KoX Oritria* veTpas Bi vi^a^oc €<iy &v Xiyiay rrjy ovrw Xeyofiiyrfy 
Xday ireTpay ^ TOy AiydXetay X6<[>oy* d Br^ iiri')(ufpia <l>a(riy elvac, 
KaddTnp''Iorpoi ky ij wpiaTri rQy 'Areticrwv itrropei ovnog, " arro Be 
Trie xapdZpaQ kin tt^v Xday virpay" Kal /xer* d\/ya, " airo tovtov 
Be €wc KoXwyov vapa roy \dXKoy vpo<rayopev6fieyoy''* odey wpoc 
Toy Krf^ptaaoy €wc Tijg fJLvaTiKfjg elvoBov eig *'EXev&iva' airo ravriyc 
Be (iaBi^oyTioy eig 'EXcvciva to. ev* apKnepa fiixpi tov Xd^ov tov 
wpog ayaroXag tov AlyaXcw. "Hroc oZy Tijy KaXovfiiyriy Xeiay 
weTpay rj roy AiydXeiay XeyeC 'O ^£ yovg' ipa errl roy eairepoy 
X&poy Trig Xelag veTpag vpoatreXdtrovai. Schol. CEd. Col. v. 1 1 14. 
OidriBog eic yofxov^ Ota Brjfiog Trjg 'Arnic^c' odey Kal to OtrfOev' eK 
yofiov Be rrdXiy, x^piov 'Armcou oiJrw icaXov/iei/ov, ky f yefiovaty, 
wg yefiiitreoig napaKeifxeyrig, Schol. (Ed. Col. v. 1116. By " the 
torrent at the smooth rock " Istrus seems to have meant the tor- 
rent in the pass of Dhafni» which runs into the Eleiisinian bay. 
The Scholiast identifies " the smooth rock " with the part of 
^galeos on the left, in proceeding through the pass to Eleusis ; 
and by ** the mountain to the east** (N. E.) "of -Slgaleos " he 
seems to have intended the same as the Poecilum of Pausanias. We 
are not to suppose that Istrus referred to this passage in Sopho- 
cles. The Scholiast quotes him merely for the purpose of showing 
that '* from the brazen way of Colonus to the torrent of the 
smooth rock," meant the same thing as " from the Cephissus to 
the mystic approach/* or Sacred Way ; or rather that the ireTpa 
yi<j>ag of Sophocles was the same as the X£ca weTpa of Istrus. If 
we were to suppose Istrus to have alluded to the third place,. 
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belonged to the demus of Corydallus, was not in the 
way to Thebes, and afforded no plain on its western 
side), it will follow that (Ea must have been on the 
heights to the northward of the pass of Paeeilum. 
That part of the Thriasian plain, therefore, which lies 
at the foot of that mountain on the west, seems to 
be the third place intended by the poet, and (Ea to 
have stood on the western face of that mountain, 
perhaps at Spilia or at Stefani, not far from the pass 
of Dhafiii, on the mountain which in the time of 
Pausanias appears to have been called Poecilum. 
Eieusis. Eleusis was advantageously situated on a height, 

at a small distance from the shore of an extensive 
bay, to which there is access only through narrow 
channels, at the two extremities of the island of 
Salamis: its position was important, as command- 
ing the shortest and most level route by land from 
Athens to the Isthmus by the pass which leads 
at the foot of Mount Cerata along the shore to 
Megara; but it was subject to the inconveniences 
of a scarcity of potable water, and of the vicinity 
of some low and marshy ground, as well as of oc- 
casional encroachments from the river Cephissus, 
which, although for the greater part of the year 
quite dry, or finding its way to the sea in three 
or four slender rills, almost lost in a gravelly bed, 

referred to by Sophocles, it would place CEa in the plain of Athens, 
where no situation could have been to the westward of any part 
of the ridges of ^galeos. It is to be observed that Hesychius is 
opposed to the Scholiast's explanation of the words OmVt^oc vofiovt 
which Hesycl^ius supposes to mean simply sheep-pastures, and 
he denies that the situation of CEa will suit such an interpreta- 
tion (Hesych. in OlaTiBog), 
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sometimes descends from the mountains with such 
impetuosity as to ^read itself over a wide extent of 
the plain, damaging the lands and buildings. 

In the plain about a mile to the north of Eleusis 
are remains of two ancient mounds ; one of which 
was evidently constructed for the purpose of turning 
a part of the superfluous waters into the north- west- 
em comer of the bay near the foot of Mount Cerata, 
the other to protect the eastern side of the town from 
the torrent. Remains of similar ancient works are 
found in other parts of Greece ; and it appears that 
they were used from a period of the highest anti- 
quity ^ in places where the land was valuable, to 
protect it from the damage accraing from torrents 
and inundations. 

The embankments of the Plain of Eleusis are 
probably those which Hadrian is recorded to have 
raised in consequence of an inundation of the Eleu- 
sinian Gephissus, which occurred when that emperor 
was at Athens^; and they serve to illustrate the 
observation of Pausanias, that the Gephissus of Eleu- 

' A work of this nature in the plain of Pheneus was supposed 
to have been formed by Hercules. Pausan. Arcad. 14, 3. 

' . . . • xeifidaac €iq 'Ad^vac Koi fjLVTideic ra 'EXevo'cVia, koi 
ye<pvpiaaag 'EXfvcIva KaTcucXvffdeiaav vwo Kiy^c^ro-ov Trora/iov. 
Euseb. in Chron. p. 81. Gallicanus et Sitianus. His Consu- 
libus juxta Eleusinem civitatem in Cephiso fluvio Hadrianus 
pontem constravit. Cassiodor. Chron. in Hadrian. It is evident 
that the operation here mentioned was chiefly the formation of a 
dyke to divert the waters from Eleusis, although a bridge over the 
river may also have formed part of it. Herodotus uses the word 
awoyeipvpwffaQ, in mentioning the works of Menes at Memphis, 
which he describes as dykes to keep the Nile in a particular 
course. Herodot. 2, 99. 
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sis was more impetuous than the river of the same 
name in the Athenian plain ^ 

One of the inconveniences under which Eleusis 
laboured* that of a scarcity of potable water, appears 
to have been remedied about the same time, and 
perhaps by the same emperor, who conferred so many 
benefits upon Greece. The ruins of an aqueduct 
upon arches are still seen stretching across the plaia 
from the neighbourhood of Eleusis, in a north-eastern 
direction, towards the centre of the ridge which con- 
nects Parnes with Cithseron. 

There are remains also of a reservoir belonging to 
this aqueduct, in the plain, at about a mile and a half 
from Eleusis. All these works indicate the impoi-t- 
ance of Eleusis under the Roman empire, when it 
was fashionable among the higher order of Romans 
to pass some time at Athens in the study of philo- 
sophy, and to be initiated in the Eleusinian mys^ 
teries. Hence Eleusis became at that time one 
of the most frequented places in Greece; and 
perhaps it was never so populous as under the 
emperors of the first two centuries of our aera^. 
During the two following centuries, its mysteries 
were the chief support of declining polytheism, and 
almost the only remaining bond of national union 
among the Greeks; but at length the destructive 

^ Demosthenes alludes to inundations at Eleusis in his oration 
c. Callicl. p. 1279, Reiske. 

* Both Strabo (p. 395) and Pausanias (Attic. 38, 7), qualify 
Eleusis as a city. Strabo says, kv Ik toIq drinoig KaTapidfieirai 
fl irdXig, We find it still protected by the Roman government in 
the latter part of the fourth century (Zosim. 4, 2. Conf. Ammian. 
30, 9. Sozomen. 6, 7. 21), soon after which it was overthrown 
by the Goths of Alaric. 
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visit of the Goths in the year 396, the extinction of 
paganism, and the ruin of maritime commerce, left 
Eleusis deprived of every source of prosperity, ex- 
cept those which are inseparable from its fertile plain, 
its noble bay, and its position on the road from Attica 
to the Isthmus. 

Some evidence of the condition of Eleusis during 
the middle ages of the Byzantine empire is afforded 
by a great tower or castle on the southern side of the 
village, and by another tower of the same date stand- 
ing upon Hellenic foundations on a part of the ancient 
citadel : but the ravages to which the place was ex- 
posed during the decline of the empire, from pirates 
and from the fleets of the maritime powers of the 
Mediterranean, were at length so fatal, that in 1676 
Wheler and Spon found the site of Eleusis totally 
abandoned. In the middle of the last century it was 
again an inhabited place ; at present forty cottages \ 
standing precisely on the foundations of the great pub- 
lic edifices, are occupied by the peasants who cultivate 
the corn-fields of Ceres, or who are employed in the 
export of the fir-timber and tar of the neighbouring 
mountains. The village still preserves the ancient 
name, no further altered than is customary in Romaic 
conversions. The name is in the fourth case 'EAcv-* 
(jiva ; the initial short vowel is omitted, and the vtr 
converted into ^ (/iB^iva) ; a practice not unknown 
to the ancients. 

Eleusis was built at the eastern end of a low rocky 
hill, a mile in length, which lies parallel to the sea- 

1 These were reduced by the effects of the Greek insurrection 
to ten or twelve. 
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shore, and is separated to the west from the falls of 
Mount Gerata by a narrow branch of the plain. 

The eastern extremity of the hill was levelled 
artificially for the reception of the Hierum of Ceres 
and the other sacred buildings. Above these are the 
traces of an Acropolis. A triangular space of about 
500 yards each side, lying between the hill and the 
shore, was occupied by the town of Eleusis. On the 
eastern side, the town wall is traced along the summit 
of an artificial embankment, carried across the marshy 
ground from some heights near the Hierum, on one 
of which stands the modern castle already mentioned. 
This wall, according to a common practice in the 
military architecture of the Greeks, was prolonged 
into the sea so as to form a mole sheltering a harbour, 
which was entirely artificial, and was formed by this 
and two other longer moles which project about 100 
yards into the sea. There are many remains of walls 
and buildings along the shore, as well as in other 
parts of the town and citadel ; but they are mere 
foundations, the Hierum alone preserving any con- 
siderable remains. 

The following is the very brief description of 
Eleusis which Pausanias has left us \ " The Eleu- 
sinii have a temple (vaoc) of Triptolemus, another of 
Diana Propylaea, a third of Neptune the father, and 
a well called Callichorum, where the Eleusinian wo- 
men first instituted a dance and song in honour of 
the goddess. They say that the plain called Rharium^ 
was the first place in which corn was sown and pro- 



* Attic, c. 38, 6. 

* So named from Rharus, grandfather of Triptolemus. 
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duced a harvest, and hence barley from this plain is 
employed at Eleusis for making sacrificial cakes. 
There (ivravda) the threshing-floor and altar of Trip- 
tolemus are shown. A dream has forbidden me to 
write of the things within the wall of the sacred edi- 
fice (cvToc Tov TBi'^ovQ Tov Upov) ; to the uninitiatod it 
is not permitted even to make inquiries concerning 
them." 

The plain Rharium seems to have been in the 
immediate vicinity of Eleusis, but on which side it 
would be difficult to determine : in some part of it, 
as appears from the preceding words of Pausanias, 
were the threshing-floor and altar of Triptolemus. 
Near Eleusis also was the monument of the Athe- 
nian Tellus, who, after putting to flight the Eleusinii 
near Eleusis, was buried where he fell, and honoured 
With a public monument K 

The well Callichorum may have been that which 
is now seen not far from the foot of the northern 
side of the hill of Eleusis, within the bifurcation of 
two roads leading to Megara and to Eleutherae, for 
near it are the foundations of a wall and portico. 

To those who approached Eleusis from Athens, the 
sacred buildings standing on the eastern extremity 
of the height concealed the greater part of the 
town, and on a nearer approach presented a suc- 
cession of magnificent objects, well calculated to 
heighten the solemn grandeur of the ceremonies, and 

' Herod. 1. 30. Tellus was rich, had a fine family of sobs and 
grandsons, died in the arms of victory, and had a monument 
erected to him at the public expense. For all these blessings, 
Solon cited Tellus, when Croesus asked him whom he thought 
the happiest of men. 
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the awe and reverence of tbe Mystse in their initia- 
tion. Even the want of sjmametry in the position of 
the several buildings tended to the same effect, by 
rendering it difficult to catch a view of the inner 
buildings through the outer, or to comprehend their 
general plan, distribution, and extent; the conse- 
quence of which uncertainty would be, that ima- 
gination would exceed reality. In the plurality 
of enclosures, in the magnificence of the pylae or 
gateways, in the absence of any general symmetry of 
plan, in the small auxiliary temples, we recognise a 
great resemblance between the sacred buildings of 
Eleusis and the Egyptian Hiera of Thebes and Philse. 
And this resemblance is the more remarkable, as the 
Demeter of Attica was the Isis of Egypt ^ We can^ 
not suppose, however, that the plan of all these 
buildings was even thought of, when the worship of 
Ceres was established at Eleusis. They were the 
progressive creation of successive ages, like those of 
the Acropolis of Athens, and hence of necessity asym- 
metric. The architecture of Greece having originated 
in national wants and means, totally different from 
those of Egypt, bears no essential resemblance to the 
Egyptian ; and the Athenians appear to have received 
little or nothing from Egypt, except a part of the 
mythology of Neith and Isis. 

The first object which strikes the traveller on 
approaching from Athens, is the remains of a very 
large pavement, terminating in some vast heaps of 
ruins, which the labours of the late mission of the 
Dilettanti have proved to have been a Propylaeum of 

" Herod. 2, 59, 156. 
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very nearly the same plan and dimensions as that of 
the Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near the middle 
of a paved platform, were found the remains of a 
small temple, forty feet long and twenty broad, raised 
upon five steps, and consisting of a simple cella, with 
two columns between antse at either end. The situ- 
ation of this temple on the platform of the Propy- 
k&um, seems to leave little doubt that it was the 
temple of Minerva Propylaea. The peribolus which 
abutted on the Propylseum formed the exterior inclo- 
sure of the Hierum. At a distance of fifty feet from 
the Propylseum was the north-eastern angle of the 
inner inclosure, which was in shape an irregular 
pentagon. Its entrance was at the angle just 
mentioned, where the rock was cut away both 
horizontally and vertically to receive another Propy- 
laeum, much smaller than the former, and which 
consisted of an opening thirty-two feet wide, between 
two parallel walls of fifty feet in length. Towards 
the inner extremity this opening was narrowed by 
transverse walls to a gateway of twelve feet in 
width, which was decorated with antse, opposed to 
two Ionic columns. Between the inner front of this 
Propylaeum and the site of the great temple lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust of Pentelic 
marble, crowned with a basket, which is now depo- 
sited in the public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the statue of 
Ceres which was adored in the temple ; but, to judge 
from the position in which it was found, and from 
the unfinished appearance of the surface in those few 
parts where any original surface remains, the statue 
seems rather to have been that of a Cistophorus, 

VOL. II. M 
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serving for some architectural decoration, like the 
Caryatides of the Erechtheium, or the figures of the 
Persian stoa at Sparta, or the Titans of the temple 
of Jupiter at Agrigentum, Unfortunately we have 
no testimony to guide us to any thing like certainty 
on this question: such indeed has been the reli- 
gious silence of ancient authors with regard to the 
mystic temple, that we remain ignorant both of the 
material and dimensions of the statue of Ceres, and 
even whether the worship of any such statue formed 
a part of the mysteries. 

At Megalopolis there was a Hierum of the god- 
desses similar to that of Eleusis, which, besides the 
mystic adytum (ctijkoc), contained within the sacred 
peribolus temples of Jupiter, Venus, and Core (Pro- 
serpine), with several statues as well in those tem- 
ples as in the open part of the Hierum ; but of this 
mystic temple Pausanias says only that it was of 
large dimensions, and that the mysteries were cele- 
brated in it ^ 

The north-western side of the pentagonal enclo- 
sure of the Hierum of Eleusis was formed by a per- 
pendicular excavation in the rock of the Acropolis, 
which left a platform thirty-six feet wide between 
the perpendicular rock and the back of the temple. 

The fivariKOQ ariKog or reXecTT^piov, or temple itself, 
the largest ever erected by the Greeks in honour of 
the idols of their superstition, is described by Strabo 
as capable of containing as many persons as a 
theatre ^ It was one of the edifices designed in the 

' Pausan. A read. 31, 4. 

' Eir *E\£U(rtc TroXtc, ey ^ ro r^c ArifxrirpoQ iepoy rfig 'EXcv^t- 
viag' KOI 6 fivtrriKog enyk'oc, ov KaTt<rKeva<Tev*'lKTtvog, 6x\oy dearpov 

11 
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administration of Pericles by the architect of the 
Parthenon \ but was probably executed in part only 
before the Peloponnesian war, as three successive 
artists were employed in building it *, and its portico 
was not constructed until the time of Demetrius 
Phakreus, when Philo was the fourth or fifth architect 
of this temple. When complete, it ranked as one of 
the four finest examples of Greek architecture in mar- 
bte *. It faced the south-east, and consisted (if the 
mission is correct in its conclusion) of a cella 166 feet 
square within. Unfortunately the centre of the mo- 
dern village occupies the exact site of this building, 
and some of the cottages are built upon a slope formed 
by its ruins, in consequenee of which the mission 
could not succeed in obtaining all the details, which 
a more complete excavation of the ruins would pro- 
bably give. Comparing, however, the fragments 
which they found with the description of Plutarch, 
they thought themselves warranted in concluding 
that the roof of the cella was covered with tiles of 
marble like the temples of Athens ; that it was sup- 
ported by twenty-eight Doric columns, of a diameter 

Si^aadai hwafxevov^ oq kcu tov HapBev&va kiroiriae rov kv 'Airpo- 
iroKei r^ *A6iji/^, HtpiKkiovQ enurrarovyTOc rdv tpyufv, Strabo, 
p. 395. 

* TO ^ ev ''EiXevtriyi reXetTrijpioy ijp^aTO fxey Kopoifiog ohodofiely 
Kal rove Itt' klcupovQ kIovqq edrjKty oItoc ical toIq liriorvXioig 
iirii^ev^ey' cLnodayoyroQ Se tovtov, Mcraycviyc o tSviriTUfc to 
SidZtofia Kal TOVG &y(if xioyac kvitmurt^ ro Be oiraioy ewl rov 
aymcTopov iBjeyoicXfic 6 XoXapyevc tKopix^tft. Plutarch. Pe- 
ricl. 13. To reconcile these facts with the words of Strabo oy 
KarevKtvatrty "Irrtvoc, we must suppose that it was designed only 
by Ictinus. 

* Vitruv. in praef. 1. 7. 

m2 
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(measured under the capital) of three feet two 
inches; that the columns were disposed in two 
double rows across the cella, one near the front, the 
other near the back ; and that they were surmounted 
by ranges of smaller columns, as in the Parthenon, 
and as we still see exemplified in one of the existing 
temples at Psestum. The cella was fronted with a 
magnificent portico of twelve Doric columns, mea- 
suring six feet and a half at the lower diameter of 
the shaft, but fluted only in a narrow ring at the top 
and bottom. The platform at the back of the temple 
was twenty feet above the level of the pavement of 
the portico. An ascent of steps led up to this plat- 
form on the outside of the north-western angle of 
the temple, not far from where another flight of 
steps ascended from the platform to a portal adorned 
with two columns, which perhaps formed a small 
propylaeum communicating firom the Hierum to the 
Acropolis. 

The mission was not able to discover any remains 
which they could ascribe to the temple of Triptole- 
mus, or to that of Neptune. These buildings stood 
probably between the outer and inner enclosure of 
the Hierum, for the latter appears to have been 
that wall of the sanctuary (to teI'^oq tov 'IcpoC) 
which Pausanias mentions, and into which none 
but the initiated or the mystae were allowed to 
enter. 
Amphiaie The peuiusula of Skarmanga on the eastern shore 
of the bay of Eleusis has already been noticed: 
adjacent to it, are two islands now called the 
Kyradhes (ai Kvpa&c) or Megali and Mikri Kyra. 
These seem to answer to the promontory Amphiaie 



and Phar- 
macussae. 
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and the two PharnMcusstB of Strabo, the larger of 
which islands contained the tomb of Circe \ It is 
to be observed, however, that the only quarry on this 
coast is not near Skarmanga, but nearly opposite 
to the centre of the bay of Salamis, and that the 
channel, instead of being about two stades in 
breadth, is in no part less than a mile: at the 
7rop0/uoc, the same doubtless as the modern ferry, 
it is still wider. The geographer has likewise 
omitted to notice an island near the coast of SajUtr- 
mis^ which is larger than either of the Kyradhes, 
and is now called Aghyra ('Ayvpa), as well as 
another in the Bay of Ambelakia, named Arpathoni 
('Ap7ra0wvf)). These perhaps are ancient names. 

Among the pine-trees which cover the peninsula 
of Skarmanga rises a large artificial tumulus, and 
to the south of the Cape, in a small level, are the 
foundations of several extensive Hellenic buildings. 
If these mark the site of a demus, it was possibly 
Otryne ; for this was a maritime demus * and of some 
importance, as appears from Demosthenes, in his ora- 



* Eira TO Qpidffioy wtBioVy Kai ofiwvvjiOQ aiyiaXoQ Kai SfifWi* 
eW fi axpa ri 'Afi^iaXi}, koi to vTrepKeifxevov Xardfiiov Kai 6 fie 
^aXafjLiva 9rop0/ioC) oaov BiOTcihogf or Biaxovy iweip&TO Xcpjiyc, ' 
etpdri Be ri vavnayia ycvo/ifvij, koX fi (pvyrj twv Heptrwy. *Evravfla 
^£ Kol ai ^apfJLCLKovatrai Bvo vritria^ Jv kv t^ fiiiioyi Kipxrii ra^oc 
ZtUwTai. Strabo, p. 395. Y. et Stephan. in ^apfiaKovtrtra. 

• AntiphaneB (ap. Athen. 7, 17. p- 309 E.) represents a vendor 
of the fishes named Kufiioi as contrasting the Phaleric with those 
of Otryne, the former having been the most esteemed of any : 

irpoffTlOrifxif tprftrlf aoi 
Toy Bfjfxoy avrwy' ei&l yap ^aXrjpiKoi' 
"AXXot S* ciritfXovF, wq toiK\ 'Orpvviicouc. 
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tion against Leochares, tbe subject which gives some 
reason likewise to suspect that Otryne was not far 
from Eleusis. That it was on the south-western shore 
of Attica, is rendered probable by the words of Anti- 
phanes just cited, and it seems not to have been in 
Paralia K 

Among the many beautiful bays which adorn the 
winding shores of Greece, there is none more re- 
markable than that of Eleusis. Formed on the 
eastern, northern, and western sides by a noble 
sweep of the Attic coast, it is closed on the south 
by the northern shore of the island of SahmiSy 
which, being separated only from the main land at 
either end by a narrow tortuous channel, has the 
appearance of being a continuation of the mountains 
of Attica which surround the other sides of the 
amphitheatre ; and thus the Bay in every direction 
resembles a beautifiil lake. For modern purposes, 
however, the bay of Salamis is more useful as a 
harbour. 
®«^*™^- Salamis was anciently called Cychreia and Sciras ; 
the former name derived from a native, one of the 
reputed sons of Neptune, the latter from a prophet, 
who coming from Dodona to Athens, in the reign of 
Erechtheus the second, was slain, together with that 
monarch, in fighting against Eumolpus and the Thra- 
cians who were in possession of Eleusis ^. The island 
was, however, known by the name of Salamis at a 

* See above, p. 53 seq. 

' . . . aicrac a/i^i Kvxpc/ac. -^schyl. Pers. v. 568. Strabo, 
p. 393. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 36, 1. 3. Pbilocbor. ap. Plutarch. 
Thes. 17. There was a hill in Salamis called 6 Kv^uoq wdyog, 
Sophocl. ap. Stephan. in Kvxpeioc* 
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very early period ; for Homer indicates no other : 
according to Pausanias, who follows probably the 
Athenian tradition, Salamis was the name of the mo- 
ther of Asopus. At the time of the Trojan war, the 
island had recently become the possession of one of 
the j/EAcidsdy or sons of ^Eacus, who colonized it from 
jEgina. Although not undeserving of the character 
bestowed upon it by its native poet \ (for the more 
fertile districts of Salamis are well suited to the 
olive, and its honey is abundant and excellent), such 
is the general scantiness of its productive soil, that 
nothing but a share in the commerce which made 
-3Egina one of the richest of the republics of Greece, 
could have given Salamis the means of contribut- 
ing twelve ships to the Grecian expedition against 
Troy^ 

That Salamis preserved its independence for some 
time after the Trojan war, was perhaps an effect in a 
great degree of the balance of power which existed 
at that period between Athens, Megara, and^gina; 
but it fell into its more natural condition of a 
dependency upon Attica, as soon as the Athenian 
constitution and power began to be well established 
under Solon and Peisistratus. A contest for the 

* Me\i<T(T0Tp6(^v 2aXa/LiTvoc 

^£2 fiaffiXev TeXa/Licifv, ydffov 

UepiKviMyoQ oiicriaac c^pa^', 

**H rdc ewiKeKktiiiyag 

"O^doi^ iepoimv eXaiag 

TlpwTov thi^e KXd^oyt yXavKcig *AddraQ 

Ovpdviov trrki^avovy 

Anrapai<n Kofffxov "AOiivaig. Euripid. Troad. v. 794. 
' Horn. II. B. 557. 
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island, between the Athenians and Megarenses, is 
said to have been supported about this time by such 
arguments, as have little influence, unless when 
urged by the stronger party. The Athenians asserted 
that the island had been ceded to them by Philaeus, 
son of Eurysaces son of Ajax, when he became an 
Athenian citizen ^ ; and they quoted a verse of 
Homer, which proved that the Salaminii were under 
the command of the Athenians at the siege of 
Troy, although the fact is contradicted by other 
passages in Homer, and the verse itself is strongly 
suspected to have been an interpolation of Solon 
and Peisistratus themselves *. From this time, Sa- 
lamis was an Attic demus, and so continued until 
the year 317 b.c., five years after the occupation of 
Munychia by the Macedonians, when soon after 
having successfully stood a siege by Cassander, 
the Salaminii were induced at length to receive 
his garrison \ For this defection they were ex- 
pelled from the island, and their lands were given 
to Athenian cleruchi, when the Athenians, after an 
interval of more than ninety years, regained possession 
of Salamis by purchase from the Macedonians, toge- 
ther with Munychia and Sunium *. From that time 
Salamis probably continued to be a ttoAic dependent 
upon Athens, like Eleutherae, Oropus, and ^gina ^ 
In the time of the Antonines, there remained a ruined 
agora, containing a temple of Ajax with a statue 

* Pausan. Attic. 35. 2. ' Strabo, p. 393, 394. 
' Diodor. 18, 69. Polyaen. 4, 11. § 2. 

* See Topography of Athens, p. 407. 

* By the grammarians, Salamis is generally styled a iroXic : 
by none of them a Sfjfxoi, 
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of the hero in ebony; on one side of the city a 
temple of Diana, and on the other the trophy erected 
in honour of the victory gained over the Persians. 
There was likewise a temple of Cychreus, who was 
said to have appeared among the ships during the 
battle of Salamis in the form of a serpent: and 
near the port a stone was pointed out to strangers^ 
upon which Telamon seated himself when his sons 
departed for Aulis on the expedition to Troy \ 

According to Strabo, the city of Salamis of his 
time was in a gulf near a peninsula, over against the 
coast of Attica, the ancient city of Telamon and Ajax 
having stood on the side of the island towards 
Mgina, and the south ; perhaps in that part of the coast 
which faces the south-west, where are some remains 
of Hellenic walls near a small port, and where the 
only rivulet in the island, may answer to his Bo- 
carus, or Bocalias *. This position may have been 

^ ""EffTi ^e iiyopac re en cpccVta, Kal vaoc Aiairoc* &ya\fxa ^e 
c£ iliiyov £vXov* lianivovai Ik Ka\ ec T6lt rf Alavri wapa *Adri- 
vaioiQ Tifialf avrf re Kal Evpvo'ojccc* icai yap Evpvo'aicovc fitafiOQ 
koTiv kv *A0//va(£. Ae/fcvvrai le \iOog kv J^aXafuvi ov ir6/^pfa rov 
XifiiyoQ' kirl tovtov KaOrifjievoy TeXafxdya op^v \eyovaty kc n)v vavy 
iiiroirXedyrkiy oi r&y walSuy ec AhXlBa iwl roy Koiyoy r&y 'EXX^i^cuv 

ardXoy. Pausan. Attic. 35, 2. '£v 2aXa/i(yt U rovro 

fiiy 'ApriiiiioQ ktmy iepoyy rovro Se rpdwaioy earrfKey dwo r^c vticijc 
ijy QefitfnoKXfJQ 6 NtoicXeovc atrioc kyevero yeyeoQai rolq "EXXijort. 
Kol KvxP^^C k(n\y iepoy* yavfia\ovyriay ie *AOriyaiwy vpoc M//^ovc, 
BpcLKoyra ky ralg yaval Xiyerai (f^ayfjyai' rovroy 6 BeoQ expriaey 
'Adiiyaioic Kvxpea elyai roy Ifpua, Pausan. Attic. 36, 1. Pau- 
sanias has not noticed the statue of Solon, represented with his 
hand in his mantle, which was erected in the agora of Salamis 
more than two centuries after his death. Demosth. de Falsd Leg. 
p. 420. ^schin. in Timarch. p. 52, Reiske. 

' £lra 2aXa/ii£ efldofAfiKoyrd nov trraUiay olaa ro fifJKO£f oi S" 
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chosen by the -^ginetan colony as more secure from 
the Athenians, and the most convenient place in the 
island for communicating with iEgina. When Sala- 
mis had become a demus of Attica, a situation was 
naturally preferred opposite to the Attic coast, pos- 
sessing a good harbour, and where the wopOfiog ^ or 
ferry was narrow and well sheltered, at the same time 
that the great Salaminian bay, looking towards Co- 
rinth and the west, was close at hand. At the head 
of this bay stands the village KuWri \ from which the 
island takes its modem name, and which, together 
with the subordinate villages called Mulki (farm) and 
Ambelakia (vineyards), and the Convent of Fanaro- 
meni, contains all the present population of the 
island. The peninsula alluded to by Strabo is the 
narrow rocky point which shelters the bay of Ambe- 

oydoiiKovrd (^aiv tyti S* ofiiovvfiov ttoXiv, tt/v fiev apj^aiav eprffxov 
wpoQ A'iytvav reTpafifxivTiVf koi wpog Noroy, Kaddirep koI Aier^vXcc 

AtyiJ/o 3* avTTj irpb^ Norov Ksirai irvodg' 
TTjy ^£ vvv kv K6\Trifi Keifiivriv M '^ip^ov-qvouZovQ totcov ffvydfrov" 
roQ irpoQ rily *Amic//v. 'EKaXeiTO ^ kripoic ovofiaai to vdKaiov' 

Ka\ yap Dictpac Kal Kvj(psia cnro riviav iipinav *12vo- 

fi&ffdii Se Kal HiTvovfftra awo tov ^vtov. Strabo, p. 393. Boiicapoc 
3' etniv kv SaXa/xiyi worafiocf 6 vvv 3taKa\lac KaXovfieroc- Strabo, 
p. 394. Lycophron alludes to the river Bocarus, as well as to 
the rocks of Mount Cychreus. Kvxpvog dyrpay BtoKapov re 
vafxartov. Lycoph. v. 451. In the text of Strabo (p. 424) 
mention is made of a river Cephissus in Salamis ; but as it 
occurs in an enumeration of various rivers of that name, and 
immediately follows the Athenian Cephissus, without any mention 
occurring of the Eleusinian Cephissus, we ought perhaps to read 
kv ^EXeverlvi instead of cv SaXa/i7yi. 

* -^schin. c. Ctesiph. p. 545, Reiske. Strabo, p. 395. 

* KovXoupi, from the Hellenic icoXXvpa, is said to be derived from 
the resemblance of the bay to the Athenian cakes of that name. 
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lakia on the east, and is now called the Cape of St. 
Barbara ('Ayia BapjSapo) \ It forms, together with 
the western cape of Port Phoron^ the eastern entrance 
of the strait And it is doubtless the Silenise of ^schy- 
lus, which, according to Timoxenus, was afterwards 
called Tropsea *, because the trophy erected to the 
immortal memory of the Salaminian victory* was 
there erected. We may infer perhaps from Pausanias 
that the temple of Cychreus was not fiBUP from this 
promontory : the temple of Diana he shows to have 
been near the opposite side of the bay of Ambelakia. 

The walls of the city of Salamis may still be traced 
on a part of Cape Tropceay and in several parts of the 
plain which borders the Imy of Ambelakia: and here, 
as well as in the walls and churches both of Ambela- 
kia and Kuluri, are seen many fragments of ancient 
workmanship. 

Herodotus, in his relation of the battle of Salamis, Sciradium.' 
states, that he had been informed by the Athenians 
that Adeimantus, the Corinthian commander, fled at 
the first onset, followed by all the Corinthian galleys ; 
and that, when in retreating they arrived at the tem- 

^ Chandler supposed the name to he Barharo, and to have 
reference to the Persian war, but it was certainly derived from a 
church (perhaps on the site of the trophy) dedicated to the female 
martyr Barhara. 

* 'Apr6/i)3apiyc ^€ fivplag imrov ^pa^tvQ 

Srv^Xoi/C irap' aKrdQ Belverai UiXijvcwv. 

JEschyl. Pers. v. 300. 
Schol^ . . . ^iXrivlai aiytaXcJc etrri rfjc SaXa/i7voc r^c \tyofxhr)Q 
Tpoiralag Sicpac, ^i^C Tt/id£ivoc ev rj> irepi XifiViov <l>rj(TL V. et 
Hesych. in StXijyiai. 

' Ante Salaminem ipsam Neptunus ohruet quam Salaminii 
tropaei memoriam. Cicer. Tusc. Qusest. 1, 46. 
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pie of Minerva Sciras on the coast of Salamis, they 
were met by a boat, the persons on board of which 
reproached Adeimantus with his flight at the moment 
when the Greeks were victorious : that the Corinthi- 
ans returned upon hearing this intelligence, which the 
Athenians supposed to be supernatural, but that they 
did not arrive at the scene of action until the battle 
was over \ Hence it is evident that the temple was 
to the westward of the city and strait of Salamis : 
according to Plutarch, in alluding to the same story, 
it was at an extremity of the island {vept ra X^yovra 
T^c 2aXa/uivtac) *. From Plutarch we also learn that 
at the promontory Sciradium there was a temple of 
Mars, erected by Solon in memory of his having there 
defeated the Megarenses, and where a periodical 
solemnity represented some of the circumstances of 
the action K 

* Herodot. 8, 94. 

' As the Athenians disliked Adeimantus, who during the ope- 
rations hy sea had been constantly opposed to their interests and 
wishes, and as the two nations were particularly hostile at the 
time when the history of Herodotus was written, the fact is very 
doubtful, and the more so as it was contradicted by the rest of 
Greece, as well as by the following epigram in honour of the 
Corinthians who fell in the battle, which the Athenians of sub- 
sequent ages allowed to remain at Salamis. 

^il Jf v€, €vvdp6y xor kyaiofxer &(rTV KopivdoVf 

Nvv Be aydfiaroc vdaog exei 2aXafii£, 
'EkOq^c ^oivifftrag vfjag Koi Xleperac kXovreQf 
Kai M^^ov£ iepav 'EXXa^a pvofieSa, 

Ap. Plutarch, de Malign. Herodot. 
The dryness of Salamis, and the copious sources of Corinth, which 
are here contrasted, are peculiarities which must have been ob- 
served by every traveller. 
' Solon, 9. 
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As the Corinthians could not have retreated 
through the eastern opening of the Strait of Salamis, 
-which was the centre of the scene of action, and as 
they would under any circumstances have preferred 
the more direct as well as more sheltered route to 
Corinth, through the Megaric strait, one can hardly 
doubt that Sciradium was the north-western promon- 
tory of Salamis, upon which now stands, on a narrow 
plain by the shore, the monastery of the " Virgin 
brought to light " {n Havayla ^avapiDfukvYi) ; SO called 
because a buried picture of the Virgin was here 
said to have been discovered in the earth, in con- 
sequence of a miraculous voice which issued from 
the place. The monastery stands on the site of a 
Hellenic building, of which many large squared 
blocks are still to be seen, together with some 
fragments of Doric columns, and it seems therefore 
to be one of the numerous examples still extant in 
Greece of Pagan temples converted into churches, 
and which still retain portions or fragments of the 
original buildings. 

On the summit of the hill which rises to the south- 
ward of the small level of Fanaromeni are the re- 
mains of a Hellenic fortress, constructed of a rude 
species of masonry. It bore probably the same name 
as the promontory. There are other similar remains 
on a height above the northern entrance of the Sala- 
minian strait. 

From a comparison of Strabo and other authors, Budorum. 
with the description which Thucydides has given of 
an enterprise of the Peloponnesians against the 
Peirseeus at the end of the naval campaign in the 
Corinthian gulf, in the third year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, we learn that Budorus was the name of 
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the peninsular mountain which is included between 
the Megaric strait and the Bay of Koliiri, and 
that here likewise was a fortress named Budorum \ 
The western projection of this height forms one 
side of the western entrance of the Megaric strait 
of Salamis, and is only thre^ miles distant from 
Nisaea, the port of Megara. In the Peloponne- 
sian war the Athenians had a fortified post on the 
promontory, and three ships were stationed there to 
blockade the port of Megara, Thucydides describes 
it as the promontory opposite to Megara '. In the 
third year of the war, before the separation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet for the winter, it was resolved 
by the commanders, at the suggestion of the Mega- 
renses, to make an attempt upon the Peirseeus, 
which, in consequence of the superiority of the 
Athenians at sea, was neither guarded nor closed 
with chains ^ 

* Thucyd. 2, 93, 94. Strabo, p. 446. Bov^wpoy aicpoir^piov, 
Stephan. in v. tppovpiov BovBapov, .Ephorus ibid. Bovdoptov, 
Diodor. 12, 49. 

a Tfji ^aXafiiyog to aKpwrlipiov to irpoQ Miyapa opiov' Kal fpov- 
piov kir avTov ^v, Kal v€wy TpiQy ^t/Xa/ci), row fti) itnrXeiy Meyapevai, 
fiij^* eKirXety firi^v, Thucyd. 2, 93. 

Plutarch, relating the manner in which Solon expelled 
the Megarenses from Salamis, and obtained possession of the 
island, states that he moved from Athens with 500 Athenians, 
and a galley of thirty pair of oars, and anchored at a promontory 
of Salamis opposite to Eubcea (v<l>opfii(raadai ttj ^aXafuyi Kara 
XriXriy Tiva Trpog tyiv ^vfioiay airofiiXiirovaay, Solon. 9). From 
hence he marched to meet the Megarenses at the promontory 
Sciradium ; after having sent some chosen Athenians to seize the 
city, while he should be engaged with the enemy. Ev/3otav 
is evidently erroneous ; perhaps we ought to read ^iaaiay^ the 
place where Solon anchored having been no other than Budorum. 

^^Hv Zk ai^vXaKTOQ Kal aKXeicTog, Thucyd. ibid. 
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Each seaman was ordered to take his oar, his 
cushion, and his thong \ and to proceed on foot from 
Corinth to Nissea. Having arrived there in the 
night, they launched forty ships. They did not, how- 
ever, proceed to the Peirseeus, according to their first 
intention, because ^^ the danger appeared too great ; 
and the wind is said to have been contrary :" instead 
of this they sailed to the promontory of Budorus, 
attacked the fortress, towed away the Athenian tri- 
remes empty, and proceeded to overrun the greater 
part of the island, collecting prisoners and plunder. 
" When the fire-signals indicating the arrival of an 
enemy were seen at Athens, an alarm was raised, not 
inferior to any, which occurred throughout the war : 
in the city it was thought that the enemy had already 
entered Peirseeus; in Peirseeus, that the town of 
Salamis was taken, and that the enemy was on the 
point of entering the harbour of Peirseeus, which in 
fact there was nothing to prevent, if he had been 
sufficiently active, and the wind had not been con- 
trary. The Athenians marched out of the city at 
day-break with all their forces, proceeded to Peirseeus, 
launched their ships, and, embarking in great num- 
bers, sailed to Salamis, while a body of infantry 
remained for the defence of Peirseeus. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, as soon as they knew of the enemy's ap- 
proach, hastily collected their prisoners and booty, and 
sailed with the three triremes captured at Budorum ^ 

' Ti^i' Kunrrjyy Kal to virripiffiov, koI tov rpoTnJTfjpa* The vxcp- 
itrioy, also called TroTUpayov, was a cushion or skin laid upon the 
triXfxa or bench, for the rower to sit upon. J. Poll. 1, 89. 10, 
40. Hesych. in v. Schol. Thucyd. 1. 1. See Appendix II. 
Tag Tpeig vavg Ik tov BovB6pov tov ^povpLov, 
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to Nisaea ; for they were afraid of the state of their 
own vessels, which, not having been launched for a 
long time, were unable to bear the sea. Having 
arrived at Megara, they returned by land to Corinth. 
The Athenians, on their part, when they found 
that the enemy had retired from Salamis returned 
home, and in consequence of this event took care 
that the Peiraeeus should be guarded and fortified, 
as well by the closure of the ports as by other modes 
of defence \" 

' Thucyd. 2, 94. 



SECTION VI. 

CATALOGUE OF THE DEMI. 

DiODORUS the Periegetes, Nicandrus of Thyateira, 
and Dionysius son of Tryphon, seem to have been the 
authors from whom Harpocration, Stephanus, and 
the other grammarians, chiefly derived their infor- 
mation on the Attic demi. In some instances these 
writers may be corrected from the better authority 
of the monuments, both in the orthography of the 
demi, and as to the tribes to which they belonged ; 
but in general they are most remarkably confirmed 
by Attic inscriptions. 

Among the moderns, Sigonius, in his treatise " De 
Republica Atheniensium," was the first to give a list 
of the demi ; but he was not able to trace the names 
of more than 132 \ In the year 1615 Meursius pub- 
lished his work " De Populis Atticse f which, as it 
contains, according to the author's usual and most 
laudable method, a copious collection of detailed cita- 
tions from the ancient authorities, is very useful in 
the investigation of this subject ^ But Meursius, in 
his anxiety to complete the number of the demi 

* V. Gronov. Thes. Antiq. Graec. IV. * Ibid. 

VOL. II. N 
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to 174, included several names belonging only to 
capes, islets, or mountains, and which had never ranked 
among the demi. Spon, after returning from Greece 
in 1656 with a large collection of inscriptions, struck 
out thirteen objectionable names from the list of 
Meursius, and inserted others to make up the num- 
ber \ but without having made, upon the whole, a 
more correct catalogue. 

In 1745 Corsini, having applied a severer criticism 
to the subject, and being more desirous of obtaining 
true names than of completing the number, inserted 
in the first volume of his " Fasti Attici " a catalogue 
of 166 demi. 

Since that time Attica has been much more fre- 
quented by travellers and scholars than it was before ; 
numerous inscriptions have been copied, many in. 
scribed marbles have been placed in public and pri- 
vate collections of antiquities ; and the time there- 
fore seems to have arrived when a more correct list 
than any of those just mentioned may be attempted, 
and which, though it cannot yet be considered as 
complete, may at least be useful in facilitating the 
researches of future travellers. 

The following alphabetical catalogue contains in 
the first column the names of the Demi in their 
ethnic form, as engraved on the monuments and 
written according to the Attic orthography of the 
fourth century B.c. ^ More than one hundred and 



* Spon, Voyage, &c. II. p. 371 seq. 

' Although the archonship of Eucleides (b. c. 403-2) was 
the official period of the introduction of the four Ionic letters, 
the two long vowels, particularly H, had been for several years 
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thirty of these gentiles have been found in Attic 
inscriptions, and the number will probably be 
augmented. The remainder are from Greek authors 
of every age. In the second column are the tribes 
to which the Demi belonged, resting likewise for 
the most part on the evidence of inscriptions; 
where these fail, the ancient writers are followed. 
The third column names the authorities of both 
kinds; where these are numerous, some of the 
less important have been omitted, but enough will 
remain to show the relative importance of the Demi, 
for which this column is chiefly intended. 

Inscriptions are referred to according to the 
numbers in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grsecarum of 
Boeckh, unless when they have not yet found a place 
in that collection. 

In some few instances we are in possession of the 
name of the town or chief place of tUe demus, but are 
still ignorant of the exact form of the gentile adjective 
or demus itself. Thus we have kykaaa, aekkon, 
AEYKOHYPA, as the chief places of demi of which 
no author or monument has given the ethnic ter- 
mination. But examples of the reverse are out of 
all proportion more numerous, arising naturally from 

in comiDon use. See Topography of Athens, p. 434. In 
a document of the year 408 b.c, we find 'Ex* EhKriifiopoQ 
AfyXpyroc and Kii^io'i^c, Ilepya^c Atticd for Kii^i^ceic, Ilcpya- 
ffcic, together with Ilpvrdvcc for Ilpvrdvcic, and OoKXeiSric for 
OwicXel^riQf according to the more ancient orthography. (*£^}7/i. 
*Apxa(oX. No. 80.) Such a trifling variation as the single or 
double K, A, P, 2, or as that arising from the undistinguishing 
use in later ages of I and £1, has not in general been adverted to 
in the catalogue. 

N 2 
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the demi having been corporations, which it was 
customary to designate by the gentile plural, while 
every individual citizen of the demus was distin- 
guished by the same word in the singular. Some of 
the Attic refinements in lapidary inscriptions may not 
be easily explained, on account of our imperfect know* 
ledge of their customs ; but we may remark, that 
when the name of the chief place of a demus was 
an oxytone ending in H, the demotic was generally 
designated by means of the adverbial termination 
eEN, as KE^AAH, KE*AAH0EN : in some other classes 
of nouns the second case, preceded by ek, or 
E^, was employed, as ek koiah2, e^ oigy, though 
in neither class to the general exclusion of ethnics 
plural. 

In epitaphs of daughters of citizens we find the 
demotic sometimes applied to the father's name, 
and sometimes (perhaps after the father's death) 
to the daughter's ; in the former case GYFathp was 
generally, though not always, added. When the de- 
motic was attached to the daughter's name, the 
second case of the gentile plural, preceded by ek or 
E^, was employed, as isiaopa hpa^iteagys ek 
^YAASKIN, and not istaopa ^yaasia, which was 
the form reserved for foreign women, as eiphnh 
AIOAQPOY eaesaia. The Ceramenses seem to have 
been the only demus who employed the form ek 
kepameon for men as well as women, in order pro- 
bably to avoid the ambiguity of kepameys, a potter. 
When the female citizen had been the wife of a 
citizen, fynh was added to his name and demus^. 
sometimes accompanied by his father's name. The 
following exemplifies an instance of a citizen mar- 
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ried to a citizen's daughter, apistonoh hatponos 

nEPieOIAOY APXESTPATOY SOYNIEOS DfNH. And 

the following, that of a foreign woman married 

to an Attic citizen, M0NY2IA AIONYSIOY MIAHSIA 
GEO^PASTOY TOY AHMOKAEOYS AEYKONOEOS FYNH. 
Alliances of Attic citizens with foreign women 
appear to have been very common, and those of the 
daughters of Attic citizens with foreigners to have 
been extremely rare. 

When the two new tribes Antigonis and Deme- 
trias were established, it was necessary to remove 
into them many of the demi of the ten tribes, no 
new demi having been formed until the two new 
tribes assumed the names Ptolemais and Attalis, 
when no more than two demi were added, the 
AnoAAONiEi2, named from the mother of Attains, 
and the bepenikiaai, in honour of the wife of 
Ptolemy Pbiladelphus. When the thirteenth tribe, 
or Hadrianis, was formed, a new arrangement was 
again required. The monuments of those ages, 
therefore, are still less to be relied on in proof of 
the vicinity of demi, from the circumstance of their 
being arranged under the same tribe, than similar 
authorities of the time of the ten tribes. 

A grammarian remarks that the demi were named 
from their local peculiarities, or from the employ- 
ment of the natives, or from the names of the men 
or women who inhabited (or founded) them ^ The 

* oi yap Bfj/wi twv 'AOiyva/oiv, § dvo rwv r&ntav ri dvo rwy 
vapuKetfiiyufy ahroiQ ^ diro rwv ev avrols ^vriav ri dvo twv ev 
avTOiQ xeipoTtx^wv fj dvo rCiv oiKrfaavnav {ohiffavTiay ?) dv^pwt* 
rj yvvaiKwv. Etym. M. in 'EXec «c. 
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'A)^cpSov<rcoi, Barii, Bi|<raucc9 Mvppcvov<rcocj Oiov, Oiyoty, 
Mapa0a»vioc, may be mentioned as examples of the 
first of these three classes : the 'Afia^avreiCf Kepa/icTc, 
Aajcuic, niOeic, ^ptappioi, of the second, which was 
much the least numerous of the three : and of the 
third class the ^Ava^\vtmoi, AaiSaXiSai, *EjcaX£ioc, 
OiriOeVf 4>iXaiSai. Many demi of the first and second 
classes pretended to a heroic origin, instead of 
acknowledging the true etymology of their demotic 
names. 
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DEMI. 

♦ArrEAEis*, 

AH0EN 



AITE- Pandionis 



AFKYAEEIS, ATKY- 
AEIS, AFKYAHGEN 
♦ArNGYSIGI . . . 
(nomen ^Ayvovg) 



Mgeis, An- 

tiochis ? 
Acamantis, 

Demetrias, 

Attalis 
Erechtheis 



Hippothoontis, 
Antiochis . 



TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

Boeckh, 190, 193, &c.* 'E.'A. 

24. Stephan. Hesych. Bek. 

p. 335 \ 
Bo. 115, 183, 549. Demosth. 

iBschin.Plutarcli.Bek. p.338. 
Bo.l38,147,&c. Dem.^schin. 

Plut. Haipocrat. Steph. Hes. 

Bo. 160, 293. 'E. 'A. 9, 22, 
80 '. Zonaras. Harp. Steph. 
Hes, Bek. p. 332. Harp, 
in "KphriTTOQ, 
Bo. 172, 182, &c. Dem. 
^schin. Strab. Harp. Hes. 
Steph. Bek. p. 348. 
Cecropis, At- Bo. 150, 194, &c. 'E. 'A. 23. 
talis Aristoph. et Schol. Dem. 

Isaeus, Dinarch. Pausan. Zo- 
nar. Harp. Steph. Suid. Bek. 
p. 349. 

^ The asterisks indicate places, of which the situations are known, or at 
least concerning the position of which we have some information. 

' This and similar references are to the numbers in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Grsscarum of Boeckh. 

• This and similar references are to the pages of the first volume of 
the Anecdota Grseca of Bekker. 

' Hesychius names an *AypiavXi7, as well as an 'AypvX^ : Suidas 
an *AypoiXi), and Harpocration also in some of the MSS. : in others it is 
'AypvX^. In Plutarch Themistocles is described as ^AypavXfiBtv. But 
Stephanus shows that 'AypovXi) was the same place as 'AypvXi), and so 
also undoubtedly were both 'AyptavXi) and 'AypoiX^. The inscription 
'E. *A. 80. cited above proves that there were two demi Agryle of the same 
tribe, like the two Paeanise and the two Pergasae. 

* This and similar references are to the "EfjtrifjLEpig 'Apx^^ioXoyiJc^. 
Athens, quarto, 1837. 



• APPYAHGEN *, ATPY- 

AEISKAGYDEPGEN 
» AFPYAHGEN, ATPY- Erechtheis 

AEIS YDENEPGEN 
•AZHNIEIS . . , 



•AGMGNEI2 . • , 
CAa/iovov, 'AdfjLoyla) 
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DEMI. 


TRIBES. 


•AiriAlEIS . . . 


Antiochis 


(A2yiX/a, AtyiXoc) 




♦aigaaiaai . . . 


Leontis, An- 


♦AMONEI2 . . . 
(AJioiWa) 


tigonis, (or 
Demetrias) 
Cecropis 



*AAAIETS . . . . 

('AXaJ *Apa<l>rivlS£c) 

*AAAIEIS . . . . 

('AXal Allwvihg) 
• AAIMOYSIOI . . 

(^AXifiovg) 



•AAOnEKEIS, AAa- 
HEKHGEN 



AMAXANTEI2, 
AMAXANTEIEI2 
('A/ia{avr£(a) 

* AM<^ITPOnHeEN 

♦ ANAnfPASlOI . 

CAvayvpovc) 



jSgeis 
Cecropis . 
Leontis . 



Antiochis 



Hippothoontis 

Antiochis 
Erechtheis 



[sect. VI. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 140, 147, &c. Dem. Strab. 

Harp. Suid. Steph. Sch. 

Theocrit. 
Bo. 115, 150, &c. 'E. 'A. 1. 

Isse. Zonar.* Harp. Suid.Hes. 

Steph. Bek. p^ 355. 
Bo. 98, 111, &c. 'E. 'A. 42. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Nausicra- 

tes et Cratinus ap. Athen. 

Plat. Dem. Strab. iBlian.Zon. 

Harp. Steph. Said. Bek. p. 

358. 
Bo. 115, 183 \ Callimach. 

Strab. Steph. 

Bo. 172,185. Dem. -ffischin. 

in ep. Strab. Steph. 
Bo. 139, 140, &c. Aristoph. et 

Sch. Dem. Marcellinus in v. 

Thucyd. Strab. Pans. Steph. 
EtymologicumMagnum.Harp. 

Suid. Bek. p. 376. 
Bo. 172, 281, &c. 'E. 'A. 9, 

124. Inscr. M. B.285*. He- 

rodot. Dem.^schin.Lys.Plat. 

Plut. Diogen. Laert. Harp. 

Steph.Hes.Suid. Bek. p. 381. 
Bo. 150, 581, &c. Harp. 

Steph. Hes. Bek. p. 348. 

Bo. 161, 471. ^schin. Lys. 

Plut. Steph. Hes. 
Bo. Ill, 190, &c. Herodot. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Plato Com. 

et Archip. ap. Athen. Dem. 

iSschin. Strab. Pans. Harp. 

Steph. Mantis, Sch. Plat. 



* 'AXaictc occurs in many other inscriptions, but to which of the two 
'AXal it refers is uncertain. 

^ Inscription^ No. 285 of the British Museum. 
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DEMI. 



ANAKAIEIS • . . 
('Amjcaca) 
■• ANA^AYSTIOI . . 
('Avd^Xwffroc) 



AnOAAONIEIS , . 
*APA4^HNI0I . . . 

CApa^//v) 

ATHNEIS .... 

('Ar^yiy) 
AYPIAAl .... 
♦AMANAIOI . . . 
("A^^ya, 'A^i^vat) 



♦AXAPNEIS . . . 



AXEPAOYSIOI 

('Axep^ovc) 



TRIBES. 

Hippothoonds 
Antiochis 



Attalis 
.^eis 



Antiochis, At- 
talis 

Hippothoontis ? 

Mantis, Leon- 
tis, Hadrianis 



CEneis 



Hippothoontis 



AUTHOEITIES. 

Bo. 586. Diogen. Harp. Steph. 

Said. Bek. p. 848. 
Bo. 137, 150, &c. Herodot. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Xen. Dem. 

jSlschin. Scylax, Strab. Pans. 

Steph. Harp. Suid. 
Bo. 275. Steph« Hes. 
Bo. 115, 150, &c. 'E. •A.98, 

119. Dem. Iss. Strab. Harp. 

Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 338. 
Bo. 172, 593. 'E. 'A. 17, 18. 

Steph. 
Bo. 594, 595. Bek. p. 348 ? 
Bo. 142, 147, &c. 'E. *A. 18, 

113. Herodot. Dem. ^8chin» 

Isas. Din. Plat. Strab. Pans. 

Harp, in Qvpywyi^ai, Sch* 

Plat. 
Bo. 138, 142, &c. 'E. *A. 18, 

&c. Thuc. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Dem. jSlschin. Isae. Lycurg. 

Steph. £tym. M. in Apva^cip- 

rcv. Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 81. 'E. A. 20. Aristoph 

iBschin. Bek. p. 348. Mar- 

cellin. vit. Thuc. 'Axpa^ou- 
ffcoc, Steph. Sch. Aristoph.^ 



• BATH0EN * 



BEPENEIKIAAI, '] 
BEPNEIKIAAI 



JEgeis . . Bo. 141, 183. 'E. *A. 15. 

Inscr. M. B. 285. Isocr. Vit. 

X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Steph. 

Hes. 
Ptolemais . Bo. 275,303, &c. Steph. Hes. 



* 'Axpac* o Kapvog r^c axip^ov* Bek. p. 475. 

• An inscription lately discovered at Athens renders probable that this 
demus was in the Mesogaea. See Bullettino dell' Istituto di Correspon- 
denza Archeologica. Roma, Apr. 1840, p. 68. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

• BHSAIEIX, BH2EEI2 Antiochis,Ua- Bo. 172, 190, &c. '£. 'A. 23. 



(B^aa) 
BOYTAAAI 
(BovTsia) 

• BPAYPONIOI 
(Bpavpwy) 



drianis Xen. Isas. Harp. Suid. 

(Eneis, ^geis Bo. 1479 150. Inscr. ap. Mueller 
de Muniment. Att. ^schin. 
Harp. Suid. Etym. M. 

Herodot. Euripid. Plut. Din. 

Strab. Paus. Steph. Hes. 



♦rAPrHTTlOI . . -ffigeis 
(ropyiyrroc) 



Bo. 183, 227, &c. 'E. 'A. 119. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. Athen« 
Diogen. Strab, Paus. Steph. 
Hes. 



•AAIAAAIAAI . . . 


Cecropis 


Sch. Sophoclis. Diodor. Sic 
Steph. 


• AEIPAAIOTAI 


Leontis . . 


Bo. 181, 276, &c. Plut. Harp. 


{Aeipahg) 




Suid. Steph. Bek. p. 240. 


♦AEKEAEEIS, AEKE- 


Hippothoontis 


Bo. 150, 172, 224. Herodot. 


AEI2J (A£«'\£ia) 




Thuc. Dem. ^schin. Lysias. 
Steph. Bek. p. 240. 


•AIOMEIEIS . . . 


iBgeis • . 


Bo. 275. Aristoph. et Sch. 


(Aco/icia) 




Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 240. 


* EIKAPIEIS, IKAPIEI2 


! ^igeis . . 


Bo. 117, 147, &c. •E.'A. 119. 


(Ijcapio) 




Dem. Lys. Athen. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. 


EITEAIOI, ITEAIOI 


Antiochis, 


Bo. 172, 174, &c. 'E.'A. 20. 


CIria) 




AcamantiSfHsai^. Steph. Suid. 
Hes. Phot. 


•FKAAEIOI • . . 


Leontis . • 


Dem. Plut. Steph. Hes. Bek. 


(EkuXv) 




p. 247. 


♦EAAI0Y2I0I, EAE- 


Hippothoontis, 


Bo. 150, 172, &c. Diod. Perieg. 


0Y2I0I ('EXaiovc) 


Hadiianis 


ap. Steph. 'EXaicic, Dionys. 
Tryph. ap. Steph. Bek.p.249. 


EAEIOI .... 


. . . 4 . 


Bo. 138. 


♦ EAEYSINIOI . . 


Hippothoontis 


B6. 113, 150, &c. 'E.'A. 98. 


CE\£vir/c) 




Dem. Isse. Strab. Steph. 


EniEIKIAAI, EOEI- 


Cecropis 


Bo. 190, 191, &c. Steph. 


KIAAI 






♦EniKH4^HSI0I . . 


CEneis . . 


Ins. ap. Dobree Advers. Dio- 


('E?riic)?^iy<ria) 




gen. Steph. 
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DSMI. TRIBES. 

EPEIKAIEI2, EPI- ^eis . 
KEEI2 (^EpiKEia) 

"i^EPMEIOI .... Acamantis 
("Ep^oc, *'Epfioi) 

EPOIAAAI, EPOIAAI Antiochis 



EPXIEIS • 
CE^X"") 



. Mgeis 



E2TIAI0eEN . . MgdiM 
^EYDYPIAAI . . . Leontis 



EYONYMEIS . . 
(EvcDi'v/i/a, "Evwyvfioo) 


Erechtheis . 


•EXEAIAAI . . • 


• • . • • 


HPE2IAAI . . . 


Acamantis • 


• H^AiniAAAI . , 
CH^ierrla) 


Acamantis 


GHMAKEIS . . . 
{OtiftaKog, 817/iacoi) 
♦ eOPEI2, eOPAGEN 
(GopaO 

•eopiKioi . . . 

(OopiKdg) 


Erechtheis, 

Ptolemais, 
Antiochis 

Acamantis 


•epiAsioi . . . 

(Opia) 


^neia • . 



AUTHORITIES. 

B5. 115, 190, &c. Inscr. M.B. 

285. Steph. Said. 
Bo. 138, 158, &c. 'E-'A. 20- 

Plut. Stepb.Harp.Soid.Phot. 
Bo. 116, 172, Dem. Plat. ap. 

Diogen. HippothoontU, Harp. 

Steph. Hes. Phot. 
Bo. 115, 147, &c. *E. 'A. 1, &c. 

Plat. Dem. ^Eschin. Is®. Din. 

Diogen. Dionys. Harp. Hes. 

'Bpx'^aiai, Phot. 

Bo. 115, 281, 629. 'I(rrcaie7c» 

Dem. Strab. Phot, in 'loria. 
Bo. 142, 248, &c. Steph. 

Etym. M. 
Bo. 142, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 

26, &c. Dem. iEschin. Plat. 

et Theophr. ap. Diogen. Yit. 

X. Rhet, in Lycurg. Harp. 

Steph. Hes. 
Steph. Etym. M. Hes. 

Bo. 191, 192. Plat. Diogen. 
Elpcir/^ai, Steph. Bek. p. 246. 
Isse. Diogen. Steph. 



Bo. 638, 639, 640. Andocid. 
Harp. Steph. Phot. 
Bo. 172. Strab. Harp. Steph. 
Etym. M. Phot. 
Bo. 111,148, &c. 'E.'A.58. 
Ins. M. B. 285. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Strab. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Phot. Etym. M. 
Sch. Sophocl. 
Bo. 105, 181, &c. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Isse. Strab. 
Steph. Phot. 
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DEMI. 

♦GYMAITAAAl 



♦GYPrONIAAI 



TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

Hippothoontis Bo. 148. Aristoph. et Sch. 
Steph. Phot. Qvfwiracai, 
Dem. Harp. Said.Hes. J. Poll. 
^antis,Ptole- Harp. Said. Phot, 
mais 



innOTAMAAAI . 


. CBneis 


. Steph. Phot. 


I*I2TIAAAI 


Acamantis 


. Bo. 295. Inscr. M. B. 285 
Ins. ined. v. sap. p. 45, n. 4, 
Hes. in 'l0/^ioc, 'I^cdcrrai* 


laNIAAI . . . 


. ^geis . . . 


, Bo. 115,183,295. Inscr. M, 
B. 285. Steph. Hes. Phot 



KEIPIAAAI . 



*EK KEPAMEON 



* KE<^AAHGEN 



EK KHA£2N . . 

KHTTIOI . . . 
(Kiyrroc, Kiyrroi) 

* KH^I21EIS . . 
(KTffjmria) 



KIKYNNEIS 
(KiKvyva) 

KoeaKiAAi 



* EK K01AH2 . . 



Hippothoontis Bo. 295, 778. 'E. 'A. 124. 

Ins. M. B. 285. Dem. Harp. 

Steph. Said. Hes. ^Egeis, Bek. 

p. 219. 
Acamantis . Bo. 150, 191, &c. 'E.*A. 9, 

98. Dem. ^schin. Harp. 

Suid. Phot. Sch. Aristid. 
Acamantis • Bo. 151, 191, &c. 'E.'A. 23. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. Paus. 

Harp. Said. Phot. 
Erechtheis . Bo. 275, 305. Inscr. ap. Mu- 
eller Munim. Att. Dem. 
Leontis . . Bo. 111. 'E. 'A. 58, 98. Diod. 

Perieg. ap. Harp. Suid. in 

EvfiovXoQ. Phot. 
Erechtheis . Bo. 116, 160, &c. 'E. 'A. 29, 

&c. Dem. iBschin. Lys. Isae. 

Plut. Plat. ap. Diogen. Strab. 

Philostrat. Harp. Phot. 
Acamantis, Bd. 172, 191, &c. -E.'A. 42. 

Cecropis ? Aristoph. et Sch. Lys. Hes. 

(Eneis . . Bo. 151. *E. 'A. 28,30. Dem. 

iEschin. in ep. Vit. X. Rhet. 

in ^schin. Phot. 
Hippothoontis Bo. 158, 275, &c. *E. 'A. 9. 

Dem. iEschin. Din. 
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DEMI. 


TRIBES. 


AUTHORITIES. 


•KOAAYTEIS . . . 




B6. 115, 139, &c. •E.'A. 9, 


(KoXXvroc) 




&c. Dern* ^schin. Din. Harp. 


* KOAONEIS, EK KO- 


Antiochis, 


Bo. 115, 172, &c. Inscr.M.B. 


AONOY, KOAONH- 


/Rgeis 


285. Dem. ifischin. Andro- 


GEN 




tion ap. Sch. Aristid. KoXaivi- 
arac, Schol. Soph. 


KONeYAIAAI . . 


Pandionis, 


Bo. 199. Aristoph. et Sch. 


{KoySifXri) 


Ptolemais 


Phot. KoyOvXeiQt Aristoph. 


KOnPEIOI . . • 


Hippothoontis 


Bo. 172, 281. Aristoph. Suid. 


* KOPYAAAAEIS . . 


Hipppthoontis, 


Bo. 172, 194. Theophr. ap. 


{KopvEaXkdc) 


AttaliR ? 


Athen. Strab. Steph. 


KPIOEIS .... 


Antiochis 


Bo. 665. 'E. 'A. 97. Ari- 


(Kpiwa) 




stoph. et Sch. Dem. Harp. 
Steph. Phot. Hes. 


♦KPOniAAI . . . 


Leontis . . 


Bo. 298, 466, 666. Steph. 


(Kpwiria) 




Sch. Aristoph. 


* KYAAGHNAIEIS 


Pandionis 


Bo. 141, 147, &c. 'R'A. 9, 


(JivBadiiyaioy) 




&c. Dem. iBschin. Aristoph. 
Plat. Yit.X. Rhet. in Andoc. 
Harp.Steph. Suid. Hes. Phot. 
Sch. Aristid. 


KYAANTIAAl . . 


JEgeis, Ptole- 


Bo. 115, 147, 183. Dem. Din. 




mais 


Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. Hes. 


♦KYGHPIOI, KYGHP- 


Pandionis 


Bo. 128, 213,275. Harp.Steph. 


PIOI (Kv0i,poc) 




Suid. Phot. 


KYKAAA, Gent. Desid. 


iBantis 


Hes. 


KYPTEIAAl . . . 


Acamantis 


Bo. 192. KvpnaBai, Hes. 



Bo. 141, 268. 'E. 'A. 9, &c. 
Dem. Plut. Pans. Steph. Hes. 
Phot. 

Bo. 101, 125, &c. 'E. 'A. 94, 
98. Dem. Isae. Lys. Strab. 
Paus. Harp. Hes. Phot. 



•AAKIEIS, AAKKIA- CEneis . 
AAI (AaWa) 

* AAMnXPEIS KAG- Erechtheis 

YOEPGEN 
♦AAMnXPEIS YDEN- Erechtheis 

EPGEN, or HAPA- 

AIOI (Aa^irrpoO* 

^ According to Hesychius, the two Lamptrae formed one demus ; but 
Photius sayS| Aafiirrpeic' Siatrol Efifjioi Tffg *lSip€x6riiBoQ : and the AafiTtrpevc 
tytaye r&y Karta of Aristophanes (ap. Harp, in v.) as well as the example 
of Agryle, Paeania, and Pergase, favour the conclusion that they were sepa- 
rate demi. 
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DBMI. TRIBES. 

AEKKON, Gent Deaid. Antiochia 
AEYKONOEIS, AEY- Leontis 
KONOIEIS 
{AevK6voioy) 



AEYKOnYPA Gent.desid. Antiochis 
AOYSIEIS . • • CEneis . 
(Aovff/a) 

•MAPAGONIOI . . -Eantis . 
(Mapaday) 



AUTHORITIES. 

Hes. 

Bo. 108, 270, &c. 'E. 'A. 124. 

Aristoph. Dem. Phryn. ap. 

Sch. Aristoph. Plat. Harp. 

Suid. Phot. Yit. X. Rhet. in 

Din. 
Hes. 
Dem. Isae. Harp. Steph. Suid. 

Hes. Phot. 

Bo. 117, 147, &c. •£• 'A. 50. 
Herodot. Aristoph. Pindar, 
Aristot. Philost. Plat. Strab. 
Phot. Leontis, Steph. 

Callim. Statins. Steph. 

Bo. 85, 172, &c. 'E. A. 9, 100. 

Harp. Suid. Phot. Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 115, 193, &c. 'E.'A. 26. 

Dem. ^schin. Lys. Plat. 

Strab. Paus. Steph. Suid. Sch. 

Aristoph. 

Bo. 158, 172, &c. Psephism. 
ap. Diogen. Plat. ap. Diog. 
Dem. Lycurg. Strab. Steph. 
Harp. Hes. Phot. J. Poll. 
tSvniTioi, Plut. 

Bo. 184, 199, &c. Steph. 

Hes.Etym.M. '0«c. Dionys. 

Tryph. ap. Steph. 
Bo. 223, 470, 740. 'E. 'A. 9, 

113. Steph. in^'Oo. 
Philochor. et Diod. Perieg. ap. 

Harp. Sch. Sophocl. 
Bo. 172. Philoch. ap. Sch. 

Sophocl. Strab. Harp. Steph. 

Phot in Oivorf. 
Bo. 172. Philoch. 1. 1. He- 
rodot Thuc. Harp. Phot, 
in Olyoti. 

*. One of the Oci^atoi was transferred to the Attalis, and the other to the 



•MEAAINEIS . . . 

(McXaivaO 
•MEAITEIS . . 

♦MYPPINOY2IOI 

(Mvfipiyovs) 


. Antiochis • 
. Cecropis 
Pandionis 


•XYnETAMNES . 


. Cecropis . . 


OAGENjOAGEN . 


Pandionis, 
Hadrianis 


OHGEN . . . 


. CEneis . . 


•OIHGEN . . . . 


Pandionis 


♦OINAIOI . . . 

(Oiy6ri) 


. Mantis . . 


♦OINAIOI* . . 
(Oiydri) 


. Hippothoontis 
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DEMI. 



TRIBES. 



*Ea? OIOY .... Hippothoontis 

(Olov AeiccXcucdv) 
*EX OIOY' .... Leontis . . 

(Olov Kspafitucdv) 
♦OTPYNEIS . . . MgeU . . 

•HAIANIEIS, KAOY- Pandionis . 

nEPGEN 
*nAIANIEIS, YHEN- Pandionis 

EPGEN {Uaiavla) 
* UAIONIAAI . . Leontis . 



* HAAAHNEIS 
(IloXXr/fi/) 



Antiochis 



IlAMBaXAAAI . . Erechtheis . 
•DEIPAIEIS . . . Hippothoontis 



♦HENTEAEIS, HEN- Antiochis 

TEAH0EN 
HEPrASHGEN, HEP- Erechtheis . 

PASEIS KAGYEEPGEN 
• HEPPASHGEN, HEP- Erechtheis . 

PASEIS YEENEPGEN 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 172, Diod. Perieg. ap. 

Harp. Said. 
Bo. 275, 281, 287. Diod. 

Perieg. ap. Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Bo. 115. Dem. Antiphanes 

ap. Athen. 
Bo. 142, 150, &c. 'E. 'A. 82, 

98. Herodot. Plat. Dem. Ms- 

chin. Lys. Isae. Plut. Harp. 

Suid. Phot. 
Bo. 183, 270, 275. Aristoph. 

Harp. Suid. Phot, in Ilai- 

avieig. 
Bo. 138, 158, &c. 'E. 'A. 

23, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Herodot. Eurip. Theophr. ap. 

Diogen. Pseph. in Vit. X. 

Rhet. Dem. Andocid: Harp. 

Steph. Phot. 
Bo. 285, 293. p. 908. Dem. 

Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Bo. 101, 108, &c. 'E. 'A. 9. 

Dem. ^schin. Strah. Pans. 
Steph. J. Poll. 
Plut. Lucian. Steph. 

Bo. 141,281. 'E.'A. 15, 121, 
&c. Aristoph. et Sch. Athen. 
Philoch. ap. Dionys. Harp. 
Steph. Suid. Phot. 



Ptolemais. V. Hesych. in Qilyai (1. Olvaioi) with the corrections of 
Scaliger. 

^ Demosthenes (in Macart.) mentions some citizens U Otov, but to 
which of the two demi he refers is uncertain. There are several 
inscriptions in which both the OINAIOI and the EX OIOY occur 
without any indication of tribe, and consequently without any certainty 
as to the particular demus. 
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DRMI. 

HEPieOIAAI 



♦ DEPPIAAI, nEPSI- 

AAI 
♦nHAHKES . . . 

nieEis .... 

* nAOGEIEIS, nAO- 

BEII! (UXwdeia) 

nopioi 

(IIopoc) 

•nOTAMIOI . . . 
(UorafjLoi) 



♦ nPASlEIS 

(npatrlai) 

♦ nPOBAAISIOI 

(UpoliaXiydoQ) 

♦ nPOSHAATIOI 

(TlpoawaXra) 



nXEAEASIOI 
(nrfXc'a) 



TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

CEneis . . Bo. 122, 155, &c. Dem. 

^schin. Plut. Harp. Steph. 

Suid. Phot. Apostolius. 
Mantis, An- Nicand. Thyat. ap. Harp, in 

tiochis Ovpywvi^cu. Steph. Hes. 

Leontis . . Bo. 102. ^schin. Harp. Steph. 

Phot. 
Cecropis . Bo. No. 151, 172, &c. 'E. 'A. 

26. Steph. Iltr0£ic, Aiistot. 

Plat. Dem. Isse. Harp. Phot. 
.^Igeis . . Bo. 82, *115, &c. Dem. Isae. 

Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
. Acamantis, . Bo. 275. 755. 'E. 'A. 26. 
Attalis? Harp. Hes. Suid. Phot. Uo- 

puig, Hes. 

• Leontis . . Bo. 756. *E. 'A. 133. Isae. 
Strab. Pans. Pint. Diogen. 

Harp. Phot. Etym. M. in 
ApvaxapveVf S^^rrioi. 

• Pandionis • Bo. 190, 193, &c. Thuc. 

Strab. Pans. Steph. 
. Pandionis . Bo. 122, 148, &c. Dem. Yit. 

X. Rhet. in ^schin. Strab. 

Steph. 
. Acamantis • Bo. 141, 200. Inscr. ined. 

V. sup. p. 73, n. 1. 'E. 'A. 15, 

23. Eupolis ap. Athen. Dem. 

Isae. Lys. ap. Harp. Steph. 

Suid. Phot. Etym. M. in 

Apva-xapvev, 
. CEneis . . Bo. 760. Steph. Eustath. 

ad II. B. 



PAKIAAI .... Acamantis . Phot. 
♦PAMNOYSIOI . . iEantis . . Bo. 124, 172, &c. 'E. 'A. 98, 
('Pa^vovc) &c. Plat. Dem. ^schin. 

Lys. Plut. Athen. Strab. 
Paus. Steph. Sch. Aristoph* 
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DEMI. 


TRIBES. 


AUTHORITIES. 


• SAAAMINIOI . . 




Bo. 108, 762, 763*. Dem. 


(SoAa/i/c) 




^schin. Philostr. in Heroic. 


•SHMAXIAAI . . . 


Antiochis 


Bo. 297. Steph. Hes. Phot. 


(S^/iaxoc) 






• SKAMBONIAAI 


Leontis . . 


Bo. 70, 158, 180. 'E. 'A. 9, 
20. Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. 
Paus. Harp. Hes. Phot. Sch. 
ArisUd. 


♦SOYNIEIS . , * 


Leontis, Atta- 


Bo. 124, 180, &c. 'E. 'A. 79. 


(S^vviov) 


lis 


Sophocl. Herodot. Dem. 
^schin. Lys. Steph. Phot. 


snopriAioi . . 




Steph. 


(SiropyiXoc) 






♦STEIPIEIS . . . 


Pandionis 


Bo. 158, 190, &c. 'E. 'A. 106. 


(Sreipta) 




Xen. Plut. Diod. Sic^schin. 
Lys. Lucian. Strah. Paus. 
Harp. Steph. Phot. Suid. 
Hes. Sch. Aristoph. 


SYBPIAAI . . . 


Erechtheis 


Bo. 281, 293, 306. Steph. 
Phot. Hes. in Sv)3pio<rfioc. 


25YnAAHTTI01, SY- 


Cecropis 


Pseph. ap. Diogen. Isae. 


HAAHTTEIS 




Steph. Hes. Phot. 


(SviroXi|rroc) 






♦ 2S^ENAAAEIS . . 


Hippothoontis 


Herodot. Steph. Hes. 


(s^evaa„) 






*S*HTTIOI . . . 


Acamantis 


Bo. 147, 191, &c. 'E. 'A. 


(S^i^rcJc) 




50. Inscr. M. B. 285. Ari- 



TAPSEIS . 
TEI0PASIOI 



Ptolemais ? 
^geis 



stoph. et Sch. Plat. Dem. 
^schin. Lys. Isae. Athen. 
Diod. Sic. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. Sch. Eurip. 

Bo. 294. 774. 

Bo. 115, 775. Aristoph. et 

Sch. Theopompus ap. Athen. 

Steph. Phot. 



* The first of these inscriptions was not of the time when Salamis was 
a demus : nor is it certain that either of the two others was. See ahove, 
p. 168. 
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* TITAKIAAI . . . -ffiantis, Anti- Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. 

ochus Nicand. ap. Harp, in Qvpyta- 

* TPIKOPEYSIOI, -ffiantis . . Bo. Ill, 172, &c. Aristoph. 

TPIKOPYSIOI etSch.Diod.Sic.Strab.Steph. 

{TpiKdpvdoQt TpiKSpivBog) 

• TPINEMEIEIS, TPI- Cecropis . Bo. 115, 275. Strab. Steph. 

NEMEI2 Callim. ap. Steph. 
(TLpiyifitia) 

TYPMEIAAI • . . CEnei8.Attalis Bo. 194. 778. Steph. Suid. 

Phot. 



YBAAAI . 

(-Y/3a) 

* *AAHPEIS 

(^oXiypov) 

^HTAIEIS 

^HPAIEIS * 
(^lyya/a) 

* *HrOYSIOI 

(^lyyovf) 

* ^lAAlAAI 



• *AYEIS . 

(^Xv£ta) 

*PEAPPIOl 

{4fpiajipoi) 



Leontis 



i£antis 



. Bo. 353, 375, &c. Theophr. 
Diogen. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
Etym. M. 

. Bo. 150, 172, &c. Dem. Strab. 

Steph. AntiochiSf Harp. 

Suid. Phot. 
Mantis, iEgeis B6. 115, 183. Harp. Steph. 

Etym. M. 
Pandionis . Steph. 



Erechtheis 



Cecropis, Pto- 
lemais 



Leontis 



Bo. 275. Andocid. Lys. ap. 

Harp. Steph. Harp. Suid. 

Phot. Etym. M. 
Bo. Ill, 115, &c. Plat. Plut. 

Steph. Sch. Aristoph. Suid. 

in 'Apicr<5c. 
Bo. 147, 172, &c. 'E. 'A. 15, 

&c. Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. 

Isae. Plut. Pans. Harp. Steph. 

Suid. Phot. Etym. M. 
Bo. 112, 142, &c. 'E. 'A. 18, 

113. Dem. Lys. Isae. Plut. 

Diogen. Harp. Steph. Hes. 

Etym. M. 



* One of the ^i/yaiecc belonged in later times to the Hadrianis. Bo. 275. 
These names occur repeatedly in inscriptions without any means of dis- 
tinguishing them. 
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DEMI. 


TRIBES. 


AUTHORITIES. 


•^YAASIOI • . . 


CEneis 


. B6. 186, 190, &c, Aristoph. 


(Ov\4) 




et Sch. Pseph. ap, Dem. 
Lys. Xen. Diod. Sic. Harp. 
Steph. Etym. M. 


^YPN 


Antiocliis 


. Bo. 275- 


x» •...>.. 


Erechtheis 


. Bo. 281. 


XOAAPFEIS . . . 


Acamantis 


. Bo. 147, 191, &c. *E. 'A. 


(XoXapyoc, XoXapyot 


f 


20, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 


XoXapyla) 




Plat. Dem. iEschin. Isae. 
Lycurg. Plut. Harp. Steph. 
Hes. Sch. Aristid. 


♦XOAAEIAAI . . . 


Leontis . 


. Bo. 101, 271, &c. Aristoph. 
et Sch. Plat. ap. Diogen. 
Dem. Lys. Harp. Steph# 
Suid. jEgeist Sch. Aristoph. 


*^A*I(AAI) . . . 


Mantis . 


. Bo. 275. Straho. 


(>Pa0ic) 






. . . eoNioi . 


Leontis . 


. Bo. 281, 



Some of the following were probably Demi, and may 
hereafter receive confirmation from monumental documents ; 
others are more than doubtful : 

DEMI. TRIBES. 

APPIAAAI. Hippothoontis. 

'Afiyyia Koi ^Afia^dyreia koL 'Avaica/a, tri Be *Aj(ephovQ Koi 'Aypca^ac 
^Tjfior ravra irdvra 'IxTrodowvrt^oc (Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 348). 
There is some reason to suspect that *AypidBai is an error for AhpiBau 

^ No more than the tribe and the initial letter of this demus are in the 
inscription : it was perhaps Xaoriclc, of which we have the following 
notice from Hesychins, Xaorid* tov dvo ^17/uov, Xatmeic yap Bfjfiog, 
And again, Xciffrtecc* orofjia Brifiov. 

o 2 - 
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Comparing an inscription copied by Spon at Eleusis 
(*Ovao'/ic\€ta ^rifxriTplov Avpicov dvyarrip. Bo. 594), with 
another copied at Athens by Fourmont ( . . . . ivmiv 
BpaffVKkiovQ AhpiBov Ovyaripa 6 &vrip *A\e^iiay ^A^rivuvc 
KOI 01 xfoL Bo. 595), the alliance of a man of Azenia with 
a woman of the Auridae seems natural, if the Auridas like 
tbe Azenienses belonged to the Hippothoontis. The simi- 
larity of termination in the names of the man and woman 
belonging to the demus Auridae is another circumstance 
in these inscriptions not unworthy of remark ; and we 
may almost suspect, comparing the two inscriptions with 
the article in the Lexicon^ that all the five demi were in 
the same vicinity, 

AiriAAEIS. 

Avaip,a\OQ Avtrlinrov AcyiaXevc* Demosth. c. Neaer. p. 1 387. 
This may be a textual error for AlyiXievg , but the differ- 
ence of derivation in the two words leaves the question 
still open. 

APriAlEI2. 

*ApyiXto occurs only in Hesychius who omits AiyiXla. 
If it be an error for AlyiKia^ we must suppose the error 
to have occurred before the arrangement of the Lexicon. 
AlytXia belonged to the Antiochis, as appears from the 
concurrent testimony of Stephanus, Harpocration, and 
Suidas. Whereas *Apyi\ia is ascribed by Hesychius to the 
Attalis. This indeed may have been a change of tribe on 
the formation of the Attalis ; but the etymology of the 
two names furnishes a reason for supposing that they may 
have been different demi, as well as the fact, that on the 
coast of Thrace, adjacent to the Athenian colony of 
Amphipolis, there was a town named Argilus : and that 
it had been colonized by the Andrii, who were of Attic 
origin. Herodot. 7, 115. Thucyd. 4, 103. 7, 57. 

APMATEIS. 

Stephanus attests that the inhabitants of Harma near Phyle 
were thus called : and the addition of the gentile adjective 
to the name in his Lexicon, would leave, the strongest 
reason for thinking that Harma was a demus, were not 
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that author generally so careful, when mentioning a demus, 
to state the fact of its having heen so ; which certainly 
does not appear in our present Epitome of Stephanus ; for 
Corsini has justly remarked that Spon misunderstood the 
text in this particular. The words d^/xoc ex^^ <l>povpiov 
vx^poy ^pply 13 ot to Harma, but to Phyle : Eustathius 
(ad II. B. 499) has fallen into the same error. A part 
of the article in Stephanus was evidently taken from 
Strabo ; the words irtpl $vXi)v, hijfiov TfJQ 'Arrcic^Ct ofjiopoy 
rjjf Tayaypiic^, being found in both authors. Upon the 
whole the epitomiser has left the article in such confusion 
that it may fairly be suspected from the mention of the 
gentile 'Ap^arevci that Stephanus had in his original work 
stated Harma to have been a demus. 

BOIOTIOI. 

Corsini adduces the following arguments, in favour of there 
having been a demus of this name : — 1. Philostratus, in 
his life of Herodes, speaking of the earth- bom Hercules 
('HpaicX^c yfiy^y^s)i who is said to have appeared in the 
battle of Marathon, fighting against the Persians, says, 
that he was supposed to have been the son of the hero 
Marathon by a peasant woman (yvvri jSovicoXoc), and to have 
been bom in the Boeotian demus (ev r^ BocaiW^ ^ft^); 
he was worshipped (Philostratus adds) by the Mara- 
thonian and Boeotian peasants (yEoipyol Mapadofi^ioc icac 
Bo(te»rio(). — 2. Demosthenes, in the oration against Lacri- 
tus, adduces among the names of some Attic vdtnesses, 
distinguished as usual by their demi, that of Ki/^co-o^oipoc 
Boia»rioc : if) says Corsini, Cephisodoms, had been of the 
province Boeotia, Demosthenes would have described him 
by his particular city, and not vaguely as a Boeotian, 
which he thinks was quite contrary to Athenian customs. 
To these arguments we may perhaps add, that Bocoiroc and 
not Boia»rcoc was the usual ethnic adjective of the province. 
Corsini imagined, that the passage in Philostratus might 
possibly be explained by the proximity of Marathon to the 
province Boeotia ; but it is a mistake to suppose that 
Marathon is near the frontier of Boeotia. 
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rOPFYNH, 

/it^fihtr^pioy vw6yetoy rj Axo iiifwv r^c 'Arrtcnc KUKoirpdyfU)' 

pog, Suid. in Topyvvti, 
BdpaOpoy opvy/ia coriv, eli o 6 rfJQ 'IfnrodwayrlSoQ ^rjfJLog tovq 

€iri Oavdr^ varaicptrovc €Vc/3aXXov. Suid. in Bdpadpoy. 

AAAAMATAI. 

Aadafjidrac ^ijfJLot KeKponiBoc Bekker Anecd. Gr. p* 240. 
Probably an error for ^aiBoKlBai, this demus having been 
of the tribe Cecropis. 

EAAIITEONEi:. 

Spon copied the following : 
XAIPE 
AGHNAEIC 0EOKPITOY EAAIITEON 
^AYCTOC AEONTOC MEIAHCIOC. 
About seventy years later Fourmont transcribed it with 
the variations of EAADTEON and OAYCTOC. Itbas 
been supposed that the former of these two words may be 
corrected to EK AAMIITPEON ; but there is some diffi- 
culty in believing that two such competent scholars should 
have omitted three letters in an inscription which Spon 
describes as " tres lisible." 

EAO 

This commencement of a demotic occurs in a fragment copied 
by Ciriaco d'Ancona (Bo. 116), which contains the names 
of four citizens. As one of these was an EPOIAHS, EAQ 
is perhaps an error of the transcriber for EPO. 

EAEEIS. 

'EXccTc* ^fjog Tfit 'Arrtc^c wydfAatnai ^€ imo rov ey oirrp cXovc* 
Etym. M. in v. Perhaps the same as the EAEXOI. 

EHAKPEIS, 

XlXoiOeac dwayrag rcXcIv dpyvpioy is ra tepa, rj ig UXwdiag, 
^ €C 'Effaicpcac, ^ ig ^Adriyaiovg. B6. C. I. G. No. 82. 

EniTPOnHGEN. 

'AiroXXo^aVi/( ^rvpov 'EfrtrpoTr^dev. An inscription copied 
by Fourmont. Bo. 626. '£7rcrpo7r^£v is perhaps an 
error for 'A^^crpoir^^ev. 

1 
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EPETPIEIS. 

*'E>'*oi ^ VT* 'AOy/vouhiv cLwoucioOiivai ^cun r^v'Iflrioiovdiro rov 
Biffjutv Twy 'IflTioiiwv, wg Koi &gro *Eperpiia)v rriv 'Epcrpiov. 
Strabo, p. 445. 

'Eperpiiae ^ oi fiey awo Mcuclarov r^g Tpif^vXiag atroiKiirBfival 
^a^cv ifT *lSpiTpUwQ' 01 ^e cltto Tfjg *AOiiv^ciy 'Efwrp/ac, fj 
vvv ktniv ayopd. Strabo, p. 447- 

As Histiaea was an Attic demus, it might naturally be in- 
ferred from these passages of Strabo that there was a demus 
named Eretria ; but as no other author alludes to it, we 
may rather believe that Strabo himself understood that, 
although the part of Athens occupied by the Agora of his 
time had, in the early age to which he refers, been the 
situation of a demus of Eretria, it had never formed one 
of the 170 or 174 demi into which all Attica was divided 
in a later age. 

EPEXeiEIS. 

'Epexdia^ Bijfiog r^c 'Amiriyc rfji Aiyrft^ogf iLVO *l&p€\6itac tov 
^eyiaayTOQ AfifiriTpay' rerpaoi/XXajSo^C ^e rovg 'Epc^Oeac ^a- 
ffiy 6 hriii6niQ *'EpexBievc, icoi 'lo-ojcpctriyc 'Epcx^'**'^ ^^' ^^ 
roTTcica, *Epex^ca0cv, '£p£x&^a^e,*£p(x^iaViv. Stephan. in v. 
Notwithst^ding the precision of this article, it seems 
dear that EPXIEI2 of the tribe iBgeis was the demus 
intended. We know that Isocrates was a demotes of 
Ercheia : there is no instance of a demus bearing the same 
name as a tribe ; and it is remarkable that the article 
occurs out of its order, and exactly where *£px^^c would 
have been. 

GPION. 

Qpla ^rjfioc rfjc Oiyrjt^oi ^vX^Ci Xiyerai koI QpiH 

diro Be rov Qpial . . . Gpcac ^e ai fiayriKoX i//^f^i 

"EoTi ^e Kol drjftoe Opiwy dxo Qplayrog. Stephan. in 
Op/a. 

-Else lOYS. 

The Scholiast of Aristophanes (Ran. 504.) gives as examples 
of the mode of distinguishing an Attic citizen, the adjuncts 
lie McX/ri7c» c{ *Iov(, Ik KoXaywy. Meursius proposes to 
read Otov for love, but the emendation is rather violent. 
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KAAHGEN. 

o^vyerai .... ore S^ifiov oyofia^ &q to Uepyatri^ Kal KaX?/. 

Stephan. in 'AyycX^. 
As Stephanus makes no mention of a demus under the 

word KaXfi, the KaX^ under 'AyyeM is perhaps a textual 

error for Ke^oX^ : not for 'EvoXi;, on account of the 

difference of accent. 

EK KYN02APrOY2. 

Kvydaapyeg' yvfivdviov iy rjf *ATTiKy jcac Brj/JLog dxo Ai6/iov 
hff oS b x&pog 'Adiivyvi Ai6fi€ia KaXtirai ...... o ^rifjLorfic 

Kal TO eK Towov €K Kvyoffdpyovc Notwithstanding this 
testimony, there can he little douht that Cynosaiges was 
not a demus, hut a part of the Diomenses. See Topo- 
graphy of Athens, p. 276. 

KYHPIOI. 

'Eirl &p')(pyT0Q NcofcXeovc EvjSovXoc MyriaiOiov 

KvTTpioQ cIttcv. Psephism. ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 249, 

Reiske. 
Kol Kvpioe tSSeyoKXrig Kvirpcoc rod ILvp^ov Kkfipov Xaxciv rrjy 

Xilliy ijilburey. Isae. pro Pyrrhi hsered. p. 15, Reiske. 

Possibly an error in both places for Kdirpeiog. 

KOAYnES. 

KwXvveg' dfjfiog rijc Aiyrft^g. Suid. in v. As the KOAAY- 
TEI2 belonged to the .^eis (Y. Harpocration, and the 
Inscriptions, Bo. 115, 183), and the name does not occur 
in Suidas, there can be little doubt that CoUytus was 
the demus intended by him. 

AHNAIEIS. 

A^vaioc dybfy Aiovvvov core ^e Kcd Sfj/wg. Stephan. 

in V. 

AIMNAI. 

Aifivai BfjfJLoc 'Amic^c eyda n/idrac ff "A/jrtftcc. Sch. Callim. 
H. in Del. 172. Diana was adored not in Limnse of 
Athens, but in Limnae ofMessenia. It appears, therefore, 
that the Scholiast has confounded them ; consequently his 
testimony as to the existence of an Athenian demus named 
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Limnae may be safely disregarded ; and that as to a demus 
of Enna, may be strongly suspected. 

EK MYPPINOYTTHS. 

Mgeis. Bo. 115, 297, 735. The difference of tribe gives 
reason to suspect that Myrrhinus, which in inscriptions 
as well as by authors is constantly ascribed to the Pan- 
dionis, was not the same demus as Myrrhinutta. 

n£AI£I2. 

*A^ciWac 6 AcjceXevc ical SaivcvX^c o Ilc^cevc, Ofiov irXiovreci 
&c. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 

The Ilc^ielc were an ancient division of the Attic people 
inhabiting the plain of Athens (see above, p. 12) ; but 
at the time of the battle of Salamis it does not seem likely 
that any citizen should have been designated as Plutarch 
here names Sosicles, unless the Ile^utc had also been a 
demus. 

S^ENAONIOI. 

The UapOiyoi yaicivOihg were said to have been six daugh- 
ters of Erechtheus, and to have been so called because 
they were slain in Mount Hyacinthus, which is above the 
Sphendonii, on the occasion of an invasion from Bceotia, 
(eo'^ytao'Oiyo'av ^c iv r^ 'Yafc/vO&> KaXovfiiy^ irdy^ hvip 
Twv S^ev^oWoiv.) Suid. in HapOivoi 'YafC(v6/^cc. 

The Sphendonii, it would seem therefore, dwelt near the 
Boeotian frontier, which leads one to suspect that 2^cv^- 
viiav is an error for S^ev^aXco^v ; for the situation of 
which demus see above, p. 123. 

*OPMISIOI. 

Ta fJLiKpov wpoc Trig V^rcpac riXiKiag yeysvrifiiva viro Kc^aXov 
Tov ^TfTopot Kal Qpdffwvog tov *'Epj(ii(ag Ka\ 'HXe/ov (tov) 
^opiAivlov KoX kripav avBpiov ayaddv, Dinarch. c.Demosth. 
p. 30, Reiske. 

*PITTIOI. 

"BovXofiai .... wpog 'Epao'iicXea tov ^p/rriov rj irpog $(Xo- 
trrparov tov XoXapyia olxeliag e')(eiv» Alciphron, £p. 1, 9. 
Possibly a textual error for S^^rrtov. 
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XITONIOI. 

Ilorvia, wovXvfuKaBptf frokvwroXi, x^'P^ Xirwyti. CaUimach. 
H. in Dian. 225. Ubi Scholiastes : eopr^c rtKovfUvriq r^ 
'Aprifuii iv ry Xirwvp {korl ^e ^fjfwc 'Amic^c). 

Xtrwvj;' ot^rcuc ^ "Aprefjiie Xiyerai, xat Xinavia, 'Ett/- 
XOpfiOQ kv S^iyyc, " jcac ro rffg Xirbtvlris ahXiiaaTo tiq 
fioi ^iXoc." Stephan. in v. Upon which Meursius re- 
marks, — " Mutilus iUe locus ; nam ut quid inter regio- 
num, urbium locorumque nomina, nudum deae unius 
cognomentum interserat ? Non hoc solet. Certe scripserit, 
XtrcuVi;, ^TJfWQ Tfjt 'Amic^o «fai owrwc fi "Aprc/xic-" But 
unfortunately the Scholiast of Callimachus, upon whom 
his emendation is founded, is a most uncertain authority. 



APPENDIX L 

THE BATTLE OF KARATHON. 

The first expedition sent by Dareius against Greece having 
been frustrated by violent storms, vehich destroyed the Per- 
sian ships in doubling the peninsula of Athos, and the 
Persian monarch still persisting in his designs, six hundred 
vessels of war, besides transports for cavalry, were collected 
in the ports of Gilicia. According to a common practice of 
hereditary despots, a prince of the royal family, Artapher- 
nes, son of the king's half-brother of the same name, was 
placed at the head of the expedition, while the responsibility 
was given to Datis, a Mede, probably an experienced officer, 
who had served against the Greeks in Asia, and who was 
told by the king, in the usual Oriental style, that his head 
would be the forfeit if he failed in bringing back the Ere- 
trienses and Athenians as prisoners into Persia \ 

In the spring of the 490th year before the Christian sera, 
and the second after the failure of Mardonius, this new 
armament sailed to the westward from the coast of GiUcia. 

After having proceeded along the Asiatic shore as far as 
Samus, the fleet, instead of coasting the northern extre- 
mity of the jdBgean sea, as Mardonius had done, crossed 
directly through the islands which separate Ionia from 
Greece ; partly, as Herodotus conjectures, because the 

* Aartv re apxovra tljnv iJKtiv dyovra 'EptTpna^ gal * AO fivcuovcyii 
PoifXoiro Tt)v kavTov Ki^aXrjv ix^w* Plat. Menesen. 10. 
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Persian commanders dreaded the passage of Mount Athos, 
and partly because they designed in the direct route to 
punish the Naxii for their former resistance, an intention 
which they carried into effect by burning the abandoned 
town. Sparing Delus for the sake of its native deities, and 
having even sacrificed to them by burning large quantities 
of incense upon the altars, the Persian conunanders then 
proceeded to Euboea, and, landing at Garystus, ravaged the 
territory until the town submitted to them. They then 
entered the district of Eretria, but could not reduce the city 
until after having besieged the walls for six days ; when the 
place was delivered to them by the treachery of two of the 
leading citizens. A body of 4000 Athenians, who had been 
sent to the assistance of Eretria from the neighbouring ter- 
ritory of Ghalcis, which had been sixteen years in their pos- 
session \ withdrew themselves to Athens by the way of 
Oropus upon being informed of the disposition of the Ere- 
trienses to submit. Eretria was given up to plunder, and 
the temples were burnt, in retaliation for that which had 
been done thirteen years before at Sardeis by the Greeks of 
Ionia '. 

After a few days the Persians, having left the captive 
Eretrienses in the island of ^gileia, near the town of Styrse, 
which was a dependence of Eretria, crossed over with their 
fleet to the Attic coast. 

Hippias, the exiled king of Athens, under whose guidance 
the Persians had placed themselves, chose Marathon for the 

1 Since the victory gained by the Athenians over the Chalcidenses, in the 
year b. c. 606. 

3 Among the reports relating to the battle of Marathon, which obtained 
credit in later times, it was said that the Persians repeated on this occasion 
a process for collecting their captives, which they had adopted according to 
Herodotus (3, 149. 6, 31) in the islands of Samus, Chius, Lesbus, and Tene- 
dus. Strabo (p. 448) even cites Herodotus in proof of its having been 
employed at Eretria, but no such confirmation is found in the historian. 
This process (r6 aaytiveveiv) consisted in a hu*ge body of troops joining hands 
from sea to sea, and sweeping the inhabitants before them like fish into a net. 
Herodotus remarks, that the Persians were unable to practise this method 
on the Asiatic continent ; it would have been equally inapplicable to Euboea. 
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place of debarkation on the Attic shore, on account of its 
vicinity to Eretria (not more than twenty miles distant), 
and as the most commodious place in Attica for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry \ Here he arranged the ships in the bay, 
and drew up the land-forces in the plain. 

The Athenians, upon receiving intelligence of the arrival 
of the barbarians at Marathon, marched to meet them, 
having previously dispatched a messenger to Sparta, to 
demand assistance &om the Lacedaemonians. Two thousand 
men were voted ; but as the Spartan law forbade the de- 
parture of their troops before the full moon, and it was then 
only the ninth day, the succours arrived too late to share in 
the victory. 

The democratic principles of the constitution of Athens 
pervaded its army : the (rrparnyoiy or military commanders 
of the ten tribes, claiming the same privilege which the 
prytanse possessed in the civil government, had each the 
right of commanding the whole army in his turn. Miltiades, 
son of Gimon, son of Stesagoras, who was at the head of the 
tribe CEneis, was the tenth in rotation. 

Soon after the Athenians had encamped in a field con- 
secrated to Hercules at Marathon, the Platseenses joined 
them with all their forces. The Athenian leaders meantime 
were divided in opinion as to the measures proper to be 
adopted. Five of them thought their numbers too small to 
venture an engagement with such a host as that opposed to 
them ; the other five, among whom was Miltiades, were 
desirous of attacking the enemy. The polemarch Gallima- 
chus of Aphidna, who had the casting vote, gave it by the 
persuasion of Miltiades in favour of battle. 

The four officers who had been of the same opinion as 
Miltiades, resigned to him their right of command ; but he 
refused to make use of it until his own day arrived in due 
course. He then drew out the Athenians, in such a 

^ As I rode across the plain with a peasant of Vrani, he remarked that it 
was a fine place for cavalry to fight in. He had heard that a great battle 
was once fought here, but this was all he knew. 
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manner that their front was equal to that of the Persians, 
having weakened the centre for the sake of strengthening 
the wings. Gallimachus was at the head of the ^^Bantis on 
the right, the Platseenses were on the left \ The army 
being thus arranged, and the victims presenting favourable 
appearances, the Athenians received the signal to engage, 
and rushed across the interval of eight stades which sepa- 
rated the two armies. " The Persians,'"' says Herodotus, 
" when they saw the enemy move forward, prepared to 
receive them, although they considered the Athenians as 
men deprived of their senses, and advancing to certsun de- 
struction, thus rushing forward without cavah*y or archers, 
and in so small a number. Such was the opinion of the 
Barbarians ; but the Athenians, when they came to close 
combat, fought in a manner worthy of being recorded ; for 
they are the first of the Greeks who have advanced to battle 
in running, and who have beheld without dread the dress 
and persons of the Medes : until this day, the Greeks were 
terrified even at their name. The combat lasted a longtime. 
In the centre of the line, the Barbarians were victorious ; 
for here were drawn up the Persians themselves, and the 
Sacse, who, breaking the Greek line, drove them towards 
the interior country. At the two extremities, the Athe- 
nians and Platseenses had the advantage ; but, without 
pursuing the Barbarians, they united the two wings, and, 
attacking those who had broken the Greek centre, defeated 
and followed them with slaughter, until the Athenians 
arriving at the sea-shore called for fire and attacked the 
ships. The polemarch Gallimachus, after having conducted 
himself bravely, was slain in the action, together with one 
of the ten commanders, Stesileos, son of Thrasyleos. There 

* Tore Sk TaffffOfiBViov rwv 'AOrivaiiov Iv nf HapaOHvifkyivtro roidvde r*. 
rb ffrpardTTtSov k^tffovfxtvov rtf MriSiK<p ffrparoTrsStp, rb pkv ahrov fikffov 
lyivero Itti rdKiag 6Xiyac, K«i ravry ijv affBtvkffraTov rb (rTparovtSov' rb 
dk Kkpag Udrtpov ippioro irXriOti. Herod. 6, 111. The historian does not 
mention to what tribe Gallimachus belonged ; but Glaucias, an Athenian 
orator, showed from an elegy of .^Ischylus that the .^^tis was on the right. 
Plutarch. Symp. 1. qu. 10. 
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also fell, among many other Athenians of note, Oynsegeinis, 
son of Euphorion, who, havmg seized one of the ships by 
the elevated part of the stem, lost his hand, which was cut 
off with a hatchet. The Athenians made themselves mas- 
ters of seven ships ; the Barbarians pushed off with the rest, 
and, after taking away the Eiretrian prisoners from the 
island in which they had been left, sailed round Sunium, 
with the design of arriving at Athens before the Athenians. 
It is reported among the Athenians that this was a con- 
trivance of the Alcmseonidse, who raised a shield as a signal 
to the Persians in their ships ^ The Athenians, however, 
marching with all possible speed to the succour of the city, 
reached it before the Barbarians, and, having moved from 
the Heracleium in Marathon, encamped in another Hera- 
cleium at Gynosarges '. The Bai'barians having arrived near 
Phalerum, which was then the port of the Athenians, re- 
mained at anchor before that harbour, until they sailed 
back to Asia. In this battle at Marathon, there perished 
6400 Barbarians, and of the Athenians 192.'' 

Such is the only description of this famous action by any 
author who was living at the time. It bears the strongest 



^ Herodotus (6^ 121) disbelieved this accusation, and shows the improba^ 
bHity of it, as the Alcmfeonidse were strenuous fAifforvpavvoi. He adds, 
" It is certain, however, that the shield was raised : who raised it, I cannot 
say." The signal we must suppose to have been preconcerted, and to have 
been made from some point on Mount Brilessus, visible at once from Athens 
and from the Persian fleet. The shield was not an uncommon signal among 
the Greeks. Diodorus tells us that Demetrius, in the naval action in which 
he defeated Ptolemy at Salamis in Cyprus, raised a gilded shield as the 
signal &r battle. Diodor. 20, 51. 

' Both these sanctuaries were of great celebrity, which induced Herodotus 
to mark the concurrence. When Archidamus, king of Sparta, marched 
through Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, he abstained 
from injuring the Marathonia out of respect to Hercules the local deity, and 
because his ancestors, the Heracleidse, had here obtained a hospitable recep- 
tion, and had vanquished the enemy of their race. Diodor. 12, 45. Mara- 
thon was supposed also to be favoured by the gods, because it had been the 
dwelling of Titan, who alone among the giants refrained from warring 
against Jupiter. Philochorus ap. Suid. in TiraviSa yrjv. 
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marks of truth and fidelity, though it is too brief to be 
satisfactoiy. Some additional facts we may receive from 
later writers without much diiflSculty, as having been derived 
from authentic tradition, although neglected by Herodotus 
on account of their minor importance ; such are the circam- 
stances stated by Plutarch, that the Grecian centre was 
composed of the tribes Antiochis and Leontis, the former 
of which was commanded by Aristeides, and the latter 
accompanied by Themistocles : that Aristeides was the 
first to give up the command to Miltiades, and that when 
the rest of the army returned to Athens, he was left on 
the field of battle to take care of the spoil *. We may 
easily give credit also to the statement of GorneUus Nepos, 
that the Greeks had fortified their position against the 
enemy's horse, by the common expedient of felling and 
strewing trees on the vulnerable points ' ; and that by these 
artificial means on some parts, and by the mountains on the 
others, their line was inaccessible to the Persian cavalry. 
The remark of Pausanias, that the Persians fell into the 
marsh and were slaughtered there in great numbers, was 
confirmed by an ancient picture in the Poecile, painted not 
long after the battle, in which the same incident was repre- 
sented ; and the observation is valuable, as it is thoroughly 
illustrated by the scene of action, from a view of which it 
clearly appears that such must have been almost inevitably 
the result, upon an occasion when the victoiy was so deci- 
sive, and the field so confined in comparison with the num- 
bers engaged. As soon as the Persian right gave way,. a 
great part of them would naturally press through the pass 
at the foot of Mount Stavrokoraki, leading into the plain 
of Suli or Tricorythus; and unable to effect the passage 



' Aristid. 6. 

* According to Frontinus, Hippias had experienced the efficacy of this 
mode of defence on a former occasion. " Cleomenes Lacedeemonius adver- 
sus Hippiam Atheniengem, qui equitatu preevalebat, planitiem in qu& dimi- 
caturus erat arboribus prostratis impedivit atque inviam equiti fecii." 
Stratag. 2, 2. 
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with sufficient rapidity, they would necessarily be driven in 
great numbers into the marsh. 

The following are some reflections, arising from a compa- 
rison of the narrative of Herodotus with the map of Attica, 
and with the topographical plan of the district of Marathon, 
which is annexed to these remarks. 

When Hippias, for the obvious reasons mentioned by 
Herodotus, and for others which may be inferred from the 
character and former history of Hippias \ made choice of 
the Bay of Marathon for the place of debarkation, he seems 
to have overlooked some less apparent obstacles to success, 
which in the end proved fatal to the expedition. The chief 
advantages of Maratiion were, proximity to the part of 
Eubcea of which the Persians were in possession, a bay 
sufficiently large to contain their immense fleet, a beach 
admitting of an easy and speedy disembarkation, and finally, 
a plain large enough to enable the Persians to draw out 
their cavalry, and to give their horses that refreshment, 
which must have been necessary to them after their long 
confinement at sea. This, indeed, was the most important 
of all ; for it was in great measure upon the number and 
superior quality of the Persian cavalry, and upon the total 
deficiency of the Athenians in that arm, that Hippias 
and the Persian commanders founded their confidence of 
success. 

No other part of the Attic coast afforded all the facilities 
which have just been mentioned. But the appearance of 
Marathon is deceitful. Though the plain presents from the 
sea the appearance of an uninterrupted width of six miles ; 
it is found upon landing to be contracted by the marshes at 



^ Hippias had accompanied his father, when a debarkation at Marathon 
had led to the reinstatement of Peisistratus in the tyranny ; and he now hoped 
to resume under Persian protection, like the Greek tyrants of the Asiatic 
cities, the reins of government which he had formerly held for eighteen 
years, after his father's death. Assisted by Persian gold, he might confi- 
dently reckon on a party at Athens, and hence doubtless the signals alluded 
to by Herodotus. 

VOL. II. P 
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either end, to a space not much greater than that of the 
united openings of the two valleys or branches of the plain 
which lead into the interior : so that it is in the power of a 
force drawn up before these two vaUeys to present almost as 
wide a front as that occupied by the invading army between 
the marshes. The invader, if defeated, has to &11 back upon 
the shore and the marshes, while the defending force can 
retreat into two valleys, flanked and separated from one 
another by mountains inaccessible to cavalry, and in which 
the positions become stronger at every step, until they 
finally meet in one point at Stamdta, near the upper part 
of the plain of Athens. With such inconveniences in the 
plain of Marathon itself, and with such obstacles to the 
advance of an invading aimy from thence towards Athens, 
it would perhaps have been better for the Persians to have 
descended at the ports towards Sunium, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience, in reference to the Persian cavalry, of 
the barren hills which border that part of the coast. The 
longer passage by sea would have been of little importance 
at the season in which the invasion took. place ^ ; and the 
harbours of Prasise, Panormus, Sunium, and the others 
along that part of the coast, though each of them is small 
compared to the Bay of Marathon, would together have 
supplied sufficient accommodation to the three hundred 
ships of the Persians. The plain of Mesogcea^ when they 
had once crossed the maritime hills, would have afforded 
them a much larger space for their cavalry than that of 
Marathon ; and from thence a level road would have con- 
ducted the invaders to Athens, without a single intermediate 
position, in which the Athenians could have fought with any 
good prospect of success. 



^ Plutarch gives the sixth Boedroniion, or the beginning of September, 
as the date of the battle, but there are some reasons, founded on the time 
of the Spartan festival the Cameia, and on the circumstance of the tribe 
.^lantis, which was the ninth in the order of the tribes, having taken the 
right in the battle, for thinking that the event occurred about three weeks 
earlier in the year. See ThirlwaU's History of Greece, II. Appendix 3. 
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There are three circumstances mentioned by the ancient 
authorities, and aheady alluded to, which explain the battle, 
and the previous position of the Athenians. 1. The Athe- 
nian camp was in a field sacred to Hercules. 2. Their hne 
was lengthened on the day of the action, so as to present a 
front equal to that of the Persians. 3. The Barbarians, on 
being routed, were driven to the marsh and to the ships. 

As we can hardly doubt that the temenus of Hercules 
was in the demus of Marathon, Hercules having been the 
favourite deity of the Marathonii, it will follow that the 
Athenian camp was in the valley of Vrana ; and if it be 
allowed that the vestiges found at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki are those of the Heradmim^ we may infer that the 
temenus of Hercules was in the adjacent part of the valley, 
and that the camp of the Athenians was near the opening 
of that valley into the plain. Herodotus has so particu- 
larly stated that their position was in the temenus of Her- 
cules, that we can hardly suppose that they occupied any 
part of the valley of GGnoe ; for it is impossible to imagine 
that the Heracleium of Marathon extended so far as that 
valley. 

Thus situated in the valley of Vrand, they were well 
covered from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by the 
trees which were strewn over the plain in their front, and 
by the mountains on either flank ; for the hill of Kotrdni, 
which was on their left, although not high, is extremely 
rugged, and would not admit of an advance of cavalry in 
presence of an enemy, except through the narrow passage 
leading from Marathdna to Vrana, in which afterwards 
stood the gate of Herodes ; and such a narrow passage 
might easily have been rendered impervious to a body of 
cavalry. 

On the day of action, the Athenians extended their line 
so that their front was equal to that of the Persians. But 
their numbers not being sufficient to occupy so long a line 
according to the usual dense order of the Greeks, they were 
under the necessity of weakening the centre, in order that 

P 2 
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the wings shoidd be of the proper strength. At this 
juncture, their position probably extended from a little 
in front of the Heracleivm at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki to the bend of the river of Marathdna below Seferi. 
The Persians were eight stades in front of them, their 
right resting on Mount Stavrokoraki, and their left 
extending to the marsh of Prohaliwthys^ which prevented 
them from having a front much greater than that of the 
Athenians. 

When the Athenians had extended and thus weakened 
their line, their best hope of success was in an immediate 
attack. Although Herodotus tells us that they ran across 
the space of eight stades, which separated their line from 
the Persian front (Spojui^ uvto ec rovg Bapfiapovg)^ it is 
difficult to believe that the whole distance was crossed at so 
rapid a pace as the English word expresses ; for one cannot 
conceive that a body of heavy-armed men, however strong, 
and however accustomed to running, would not be rendered 
less e£Gicient for an immediate close engagement by such 
a movement over a space of more than sixteen hundred 
yards : it is more probable that they began by a quick step, 
which may have increased in rapidity as they approached 
the enemy. 

The centre of the Athenian line, where the tribes of 
Antiochis and Leontis met the Persians and Sacse, and 
were defeated by them, was the point at which the Athe- 
nians suffered the greatest loss. According to the position 
which has just been ascribed to the two armies, this loss 
would have occurred precisely where we find the tumulus 
raised over the Athenian slain. 

While the Persians and Sacse were pursuing the Athe- 
nian centre towards the hill of Kotrdni, the Persian left, 
after a contest, in which the Athenians lost their polemarch 
Oallimachus, was turned, and obliged to retreat to the 
shore. Nearly at the same time the Persian rigtt was also 
defeated, and was forced to fall back towards the narrow, 
pass leading into the plain of Tricorythm. Here, terror 

1 
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and the weight of their own numbers forced them into the 
marsh, and seem to have been the principal causes of their 
destruction; for we are told by Herodotus that the two 
Grecian wings desisted from the pursuit of the Persians 
opposed to them, and returned towards the middle of the 
field to the aid of their own centre. When they had 
defeated the Persians and Sacse, before whom that centre 
was retreating, the confusion became general in the 
enemy''s line, and the Athenians pursued the Persian centre, 
which comprised the best of their infantry, as far as the 
sea. 

The Athenians endeavoured to set fire to the Persian ships ; 
but they appear not to have met with much success in this 
attempt, for they had not captured more than seven, when 
Oynaegeirus was slain in seizing an eighth. We may 
deduce from these circumstances, that one line at least of 
the Persian fleet * was drawn up on the beach ; and this 
may account for the facility with which the great body of 
the Barbarians embarked in safety ; for as soon as they 
arrived on the shore, they had only to leap into their ships 
and push off: so that while the Athenians were engaged in 
the slaughter and pursuit of those immediately opposed to 
them, great numbers of the enemy were escaping through 
the pass of MdcaHa^ or along the sand-hills (now covered 
with pine-trees) which separate the great marsh firom the 
sea, or to the shore to the southward of the marsh of Pro- 
balinthus. By the time the Athenians had reached the 
bay, and had seized the seven ships, the Persians had pro- 
bably embarked in all those nearest to the shore, and thus 
rendered ineffectual the attempt of the Athenians to bum 
them, or to seize more than seven. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the battle of 
Marathon is, that the two parties should have remained 
nine days in the presence of each other without coming to 
action. That such was the fact is manifest from Herodo- 

^ Perhaps one rank only was on the beach, and the others were anchored 
behind them. 
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tus, who infonns us that Miltiades was the tenth com- 
mander, and that the engagement did not take place until 
it was his turn to command : and it is confirmed by the 
time of the arrival in Attica of the 2000 Lacedaemonians 
sent from Sparta to assist the Athenians. The Hemero* 
drome or foot-messenger Pheidippides, who started from 
Athens on the arrival of the Persians at Marathon, but 
before the departure of the Athenians from the city, 
reached Sparta in two days S and communicated his mes- 
sage to the government on the ninth day of the moon. 
The Lacedaemonians marched after the full moon, that 
is to say, on the 15th day of the moon, and arrived 
on the third day in Attica', when they heard of the 
result of the battle ; but, continuing their march for the 
sake of gratifying their own curiosity, they arrived at 
Marathon on the day after the battle', being the 18th 
of the moon. Hence, if we suppose the Athenians to 
have marched to Marathon the same day they despatched 
Pheidippides to Sparta, as the narrative of Herodotus 
appears to indicate % it is evident that nine complete 
days had elapsed between the day on which the Athe- 
nians arrived in presence of the enemy and the day of 
battle. 



1 The distance by the road was 1140 stades (Plm. H. N. 7, 20) or 1200 
(Isocrat. in Orat. Paneg. 24), equal to about 160 miles ; which gives a rate 
of walking for Pheidippides of more than three miles an hour for 48 hours. 
Pliny adds, that Pheidippides was greatly exceeded by Anystis a Laceds- 
monian, and by Philonides, the courier of Alexander the Great, both of 
whom ran in one day 1200 stades, from Elis to Sicyon. The UiKo^pSfioi, or 
Greek foot-messengers of the present day, are not unworthy descendants of 
the Hemerodromes of antiquity, and sometimes perform very extraordinary 
journeys. 

' It was impossible they should have performed the march in less than 
three entire days. Isocrates expressly remarks (ibid.) that they were 
three days and three nights on the march. 

• ry voTtpaiq, rrJQ fidxriQ a^ixovTO. Plat. Menex. 10. 

* 'Adifvaioi th wc ivvOovTo raOra, iPoriOtov Kal aifToi kg rov MapaB&va 

Kal irp&Ta fdvy ISvrtg In iv rf aoTe'i, ol trrpartiyoi aTOTCfiTOvn 

€( ^irdprriv KtipvKa ^ic^iinri^i}v, &c. Herod. 6, 103. 105. 
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That Miltiades should have abBtained from engaging, 
several days after the other generals had given him the 
power by resigning their right of command, may be 
accounted for, by his wish to give time for the arrival of 
the Lacedaemonian succours, or perhaps by a secret 
jealousy lest some part of his glory in case of success 
should be shared by the conm[iander on whose day he 
should fight ; but it is not so easy to explain the inactivity 
of the Persians during the same time. It is even difficult 
to conceive how it happened, that with such numbers as 
ancient authors have ascribed to them, and straitened for 
room as they must have been in the plain of Marathon, 
they did not spread on every side, until they had gra- 
dually occupied all the hills around the plain, had ascer- 
tained the weakness of their adversaries, and had found the 
means of surrounding and attacking them on the flanks and 
rear. But it is clear from Herodotus that no such conse- 
quences took place ; that ihe invaders did not even venture 
to penetrate into the valley of Marath<5na, which was open 
to them ; but that they remained irresolute in their mari- 
time position, until the Athenians attacked them. Thus 
alone can be explained the fact, that although, according to 
Herodotus, it was in great measure for the sake of the 
cavalry that the landing was effected at Marathon, no such 
advantages were derived from them as occurred at Platsea, 
and no further mention of them is made by the historian. 
They neither attempted to annoy the Greeks in the He- 
racleium, nor acted against them on the day of battle, 
nor suffered on that occasion. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the space being insufficient for them in the 
plain of Marathon within the marshes, they were placed in 
some neighbouring plain, without any means of passing either 
those barriers or the mountains, and that on the day of action 
they were not even within sight of it \ In the previous 

' The absence of the Persian cavalry on this occasion gave rise to the 
Athenian proverb, •* The horsemen are away." (Xwpcc iinretc* Suid. 
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interval they might have overrun all Attica, as Athens had 
then no more than 100 horsemen ; but they could not have 
taken the walled city, and probably having no orders from 
their despotic commanders, they remained motionless in the 
cantonments assigned to them. 

Nor were the Persian archers much more useful on this 
occasion than the cavalry. It seems surprising that these 
light-armed forces had not during the days previous to the 
battle occupied the hills overhanging the position of the 
Athenians, and harassed them from thence by incessant 
attacks. But no such use was made by the Persian com- 
manders of these troops, who appear to have remained on 
board the ships or in the immediate vicinity of the shore, 
and on the day of action to have been little better than 
an embarrassment to the regular line ; the far greater part 
of them having been too distant from the enemy to act 
with any effect, and those even who were nearest to the 
field having had time only to make a few discharges during 
the advance of the Athenians, whose rapid movement had 
the advantage of avoiding a long exposure to the distant 
missiles of the enemy *. 

To those perhaps who have witnessed the dilatoiy pro- 
ceedings, and the want of enterprise, and combination in the 
armies of Oriental nations, whose customs have been nearly 
the same in all ages, the result of the day of Marathon 
may not appear very incredible with any conceivable dis- 
proportion of forces : but when taken in union with the small 
dimensions of the scene of action, it may serve to support a 
suspicion, that the numbers of the Persians at Marathon 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

At the end of a century after the battle, it was behoved, 
or at least asserted by the Athenians, that half a million of 



in y.) It was said that some of the lonians mounted upon trees and made 
signals to the Athenians that the cavahry was absent, {tog eUv x^pic 
01 iinriXg.) 

' Such appears to have been the idea of Trogus Pompeius, as to the inten- 
tion of the Athenian movement. ^* Magna igitur in pugnam euntibus alacri- 
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Persians had been opposed to them on this occasion. We 
find this statement in Plato and in Lysias ' ; and the num- 
bers, thus established in popular opinion, were not likely to 
be diminished in after ages. In fact, it was commonly 
asserted in those times, that 800,000 Persians were actually 
destroyed at Marathon *. Trogus Pompeius added 100,000 ' 
to the half million of Plato and Lysias. The most mode- 
rate are Plutarch * and Gomehus Nepos ' : according to the 
former, the entire armament amounted to 300,000; the 
latter reckoned the Persian infantry at 200,000, and their 
cavahy at 10,000. 

Nothing can tend more strongly to excite suspicion as to 
the accuracy of these numbers than the silence of Herodo- 
tus, who, when confidently stating the amount of slain on 
either side, pretends not to enumerate the respective forces. 
Some estimate of the strength of the Persian host may 
however be derived from some circumstances mentioned by 
the same historian in describing this armament and that of 
Xerxes. 

He relates that the army of Datis was conveyed from the 
coast of Cilicia in 600 triremes, besides c7r7ra7W7a TrXota or 
horse-transports ®. Now it appears, upon comparing toge- 

tas animoram fuit, aded ut cum mille passus inter duos acies essent, citato 
cuTsu cmtejactum mgittarum ad hostem venerint : nee audacise ejus eventus 
deficit." Justin. 2, 9. 

* Plat. Menex. 10. Lys. Orat. funeb. p. 82, Reiske. 

« Pausan. Messen. 26. 2. * Justin. 2, 9. 

* Plutarch. Paral. Gr. et Rom. 1. * Com. Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

* . . . . al iTTTraywyot vkic *E<rl5aX6fjiivoi dk roiiQ Ivvovq «c 

ravrag, Kai t6v vtZbv trrparbv kafiifidtravTiQ kg rdg vkacy IvXeov k^uKO- 
ffiyai Tpt^pifft kg rrjv 'liovifiv. Herodot. 6, 95. Plato (Menex. ]0) seems 
to say, that there were 300 ships, besides those which brought the army : 
Aaptiog . . . irl/iif/ac fivpiddag fikv nivrriKOVTa iv n TrXoloig Kal vavffi, vavg 
Tt TpuiKOffiagy Adrtv n dpxovra, &c. But his numbers, even if they were 
more precise, would not be worth any consideration, compared with those of 
Herodotus, who clearly indicates two kinds of ships only ; those which 
received the horses, and the triremes in which the infantry was embarked. 
The word vavg, when used by the Gl^eek historians without any other 
designation, always means a trireme. 
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ther several other passages in his history, that the Asiatics 
in the service of Persia made use of nearly the same kind of 
vessels as the Greeks, which indeed is sufficiency indicated 
by the expressions trireme, penteconter, and vessels of thirty 
oars, applied indiscriminately by Herodotus to the Greek 
and Barbarian ships ^ The penteconter, which had a single 
row of oars, was rowed, as the name indicates, by fifty men ; 
the trireme, which had three ranges of oars, by 150 '. In 
each trireme of the fleet of Xerxes there were thirty select 
Persians, in addition to the 150 rowers and fifty combatants 
of the people to whom the vessel belonged, and who were 
dressed and armed according to the custom of their respec- 
tive nations *, 

The expedition of Datis, however, differed in its circum- 
stances from that of Xerxes, as well as from that of Mardo- 
nius * : in these the main body of the forces marched by 
land, and the thirty chosen men were placed in each ship of 
the fleet of Xerxes, according to a practice common both to 
Greeks and Persians, when their ships sailed with the expec- 
tation of coming to action, whereas Datis and Artaphemes, 
having to convey all their army by sea, would naturally place 
in each ship as many of their best troops as possible. We 
find however that the Greeks never embarked more than 
fifty land soldiers on board a trireme, even when intending 
to land upon an enemy's coast ' ; it is probable therefore 

1 Herodot. 7, 89. 184. 

* See Mtfm. de TAcad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, xxxviii, p. 578. 
9 Herodot. 7, 96, 184. 

* Three hundred ships and more than 20,000 men of the expedition of 
Mardonius perished in doubling Moimt Athos (Herodot. 6, 44). If these 
ships were triremes, and manned like those of Xerxes, five-sevenths of 
those embarked in them escaped to the shore. 

< In the Chian vessels which fought the Persians in the Ionic insurrec- 
tion against Dareius, forty of their best land troops were embarked as 
epibatee in each trireme (Herodot. 6, 15). In the expedition of the Corin- 
thians against the Corcyreei, four years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 2000 hoplitse were embarked in seventy-five ships (Thucyd. 
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that the vessels were not capable of containuig a greater 
number beyond their complement of 200. Admitting 
fifty to have been embarked in each of the triremes of 
Datis, there will result a total of about 30,000 for the 
whole fleet. These were probably for the most part Per- 
sians, SacsB, or such other forces of the interior parts of the 
empire, as were best fitted by their armour and appoint- 
ments for close combat. 

As to the light troops, we may reckon under this head 
the entire complement of rowers in the triremes and horse- 
transports, all of whom were supplied by the maritime 
states subject to Dareius ' ; for Herodotus in describing 
the armament of Xerxes, reckons the whole amount of 
the ships^ companies among the to /iax<^«>v» ^. fighting 
part of the expedition'; wfaenoe it may be inferred that 
the greater part of them, if not all, were archers, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Greeks in the time of the Tro- 
jan war '. The total amount of the rowers of the whole 

\, 29). The first armament sent against Potidsea, in the year preceding the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, consisted of 1000 hoplitae in thirty 
ships (Thucyd. 1, 67). Soon after which were sent 2000 hoplitse in forty 
ships (Thucyd. 1, 61). In the expedition to the coasts of the Peloponnesus, 
under Pericles, in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 4000 hoplitse 
were embarked in 100 ships, and 300 horse in cavalry transports (Thucyd. 
2, 56). In another expedition, commanded by Nicias, in the seventh year, 
2000 hoplitae were embarked in eighty ships, and 200 cavalry in trans- 
ports. (Thucyd. 4, 42.) 

> Herodot. 6, 48. 96. « Herodot. 7, 184 seq. 

' .... spkrai S* iv Udory TrtvrriKovTa 

''RuPk^aav, rotutv li ildoree. 

Hom. II. B. 720. 
In like manner iEschylus, in the beginning of the Persee, describing the 
several nations in the armament of Xerxes, says, '' The wealthy Babylon 
sends forth a miscellaneous multitude, skilled in ships and in the art of 
drawing the bow." 

"Bapvkktv 
A* ij iroXvxpvffoc wdfJifiiKrov 6x\ov 
HkfiTrti <rup^f|v, va&v t Itc^xovq 
Kai roCovXjc^ Xif/iart Tcittroi)^, 

Pen. 62. 

From Thucydides, who in his first book has given us the most authentic 
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armament, therefore, will represent the strength of the light 
troops. Of the amomit of cavalry we have no means of 
judging ; but considering on the one hand the difficulty of 
conveying a great number of horses to so great a distance, 
and on the other the high proportion of cavalry in Oriental 
armies, and the hope of success derived by the Persians 
from their superiority over the Greeks in this arm, we may 
not be very far from the truth, in stating them at something 
more than a tenth of the regular infantry *, or between three 
and four thousand, with an attendant to each. These seven 
thousand would probably require not less than three hun- 
dred cavalry transports. 

The nominal strength of the armament at its outset may 
be computed, therefore, nearly as follows : 

Regular infantry, 50 in each of the 600 triremes 30,000 

Cavalry 7,000 

Rowers of 600 triremes, who were also archers 

onshore 90,000 

Seamen of the triremes 30,000 

Seamen of the cavalry transports 20,000 



177,000 

account extant of the progress of nautical affairs among the Greeks, it 
appears that the Corinthians constructed the first triremes about 300 years 
before the Peloponnesian war ; but so tardy was the advancement of those 
states which afterwards became the leading naval powers, that it was not 
until a short time before the Persian war that the Athenians had any tri- 
remes ; and they were not completely decked even at the battle of Salamis. 
When the Greek navies were brought to perfection, there were distinct 
classes of rowers (epkrai or icoTrjjXarai), of marines {linfidTai), and of 
navigators (vavrai). In the triremes the three classes of rowers were 
named according to the upper, middle, and lower ranges of their oars ; and 
the vavrai were divided into apfieviffTcUy sailors, ffxoivofidTai, men to 
manage the sails, to mount the ropes, &c. But at the time of the Persian 
war these refinements were not yet in use even among the most skilful of 
the Greeks. 

* In the maritime as well as the terrestrial expeditions of the Greeks, 
when their armies were most regular, a tenth was the ordinary proportion 
of cavalry hoplitse. 
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It is curious that this calculation of the entire force of 
the Persian armament is not much short of the number 
which an epigram, attached to the picture of the Battle of 
Marathon in the Poecile ^^ asserts to have been slain at 
Marathon. The picture was painted about forty years 
after the battle, but the epigram may have been of much 
later date. The Persians killed are there stated at twenty 
myriads. Now as we know from Herodotus that the Bar- 
barians who fell were not so many as 7000, it becomes a 
natural suspicion, that, between the date of the battle and 
that of the epigram, Athenian vanity had confounded the 
whole amount of the Persian forces with the numbers slain. 

If we are warranted in reckoning the Persian host at 
about 177,000 on its departure from Asia, we shall be 
equally so in allowing a considerable diminution for those 
deficiencies which occur in all distant military expeditions 
by sea, and from which an armament collected from a great 
number of distant states (some of them not in a condition 
of the strictest obedience to the court of Susa) would 
assuredly not be exempt. Deducting from the strength of 
the regular infantry and cavalry, for a want of complement 
at the outset, for desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at Naxus, Eretria, and other 
places in the way, we may estimate the Persians in the 
field at Marathon at about 26,000 regular infantry, and 
3000 cavalry, each horseman having his attendant, and to 
this number we may add as many light archers as the space 
of ground could contain. 

It is remarkable that we have no evidence as to the num- 
ber of Greeks engaged at Marathon, of an earlier date than 
the time of the Boman empire ; Pausanias, Plutarch, and 



' nouctXif* ffTod kv *A9rivaic, Ma iypd^fi<rav o\ kv MapaOtuvi ^roXcfi^- 
ffavTsg* tig of>g kffTiv mypafAfJiaTSdi' 

'£XX^V(i>v Trpoftaxovvrtg *AOrivaloi MapaB&vi 
"EKTtivav Mq^oiy tiKooi fivptadag, — Siiidas in HoiKiXri. 
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Cornelius Nepos, reckon the Athenians at 9000 ^ Nepos 
and Justin agree that there were 1000 Platseenses : but 
Justin states the Athenians to have amounted to 10,000, 
excluding the troops of Plateea. 

There can be little doubt that these 10,000 men were all 
hoplitse ; for it was customary among the Greeks to mention 
only the heavy-armed, unless when any details of the diffe- 
rent forces were necessary; and we cannot suppose that 
the Athenians, naturally desirous of rating their own num- 
bers as low as possible, would have included the light-armed 
upon an occasion when, the af&ir having been decided by a 
close combat, the light troops could not have greatly cout 
tributed to the victory. To these 10,000, therefore, we may 
add as many more for light troops, according to the usual 
Greek custom : this proportion was particularly exemplified 
not long afterwards at Plataea, where the light-armed and 
hoplitse were in equal numbers in the contingents of every 
people of Greece except the Spartans, each of whom was 
followed by seven light-armed Helots. 

It has been supposed that the Athenian forces at the 
battle of Marathon have been much underrated : but the true 
strength of the republic at this period was too well known 
in after ages, to allow the Athenians to indulge their vanity 
by the diminution of their own numbers, so easily as by 
exaggerating those of the Persians ; and we have evidence 
that the armies of the states of European Greece were not 
very strong at this time. The whole military establishment 
of Platsea consisted of no more than 1000 heavy-armed at 
the time of the battle of Marathon ^, and Sparta could only 
spare 2000 on that occasion. Upwards of twenty years after 
the battle of Platsea, the Athenians could not collect more 



* Pausan. Messen. 26, 2. Phocic. 20, 2. Plutarch. ParaL 1. Com. 
Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

2 *AOrivaiouTi Sk reTayfikvoiffi h TtfLsvii 'RpaKkkog, kir^XBov fioriOkovrts 
UXaraiUg iravStifiii. Herodot. 6, 108. 
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than 14,000 to oppose the Lacedsemonians and Boeotians at 
Tanagra; and in this number were included 1000 Argives 
and other allies \ At the battle of Platsea, where the half 
of Greece assembled its forces, the hoplitae did not alto- 
gether amount to 39,000 '. Platsea could then only turn 
out 600 hopUtse, and Athens no more than 8000, though 
the action was fought on the frontiers, and in a district 
which poUtically formed a part of Attica '. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athenian 
hoplitse had increased to near 30,000 : but sixty years had 
then elapsed from the time of the battle of Marathon, 
during which period the Athenians had made an extraor- 
dinary progress in riches, population, and military power ; 
and, by means of the treasure of a great part of Greece, had 
just placed their army on an estabhshment suited to a con- 
test, which was expected to be both long and severe, and 
for which preparations were every where made upon a much 
larger scale than Greece had yet seen *. In every view of 
the question, therefore, there is nothing to invalidate the 
truth of the Athenian numbers at Maratiion, as transmitted 
by the writers of the time of the Boman empire. 

To return to the circumstances of the battle. When the 

1 . . . iporiBrioap Sk kw' aitToifQ o\ 'AOrjvaioi rravSrinei Kai 'Apyeiatv x^^'oc 
Kai Twv aXXujv Kvfifidxt»tv a»c ^Kaffroi' ^{tfi'TravTig Sk iykvovTo rcrpamcrxtXioi 
Kat fiitpioi. Thucyd. 1, 107. 

* Herodot. 9, 8, seq. 

' The Athenian and Plataean forces had been much reduced at that time 
by the effects of the war, and the hoplitse of Athens in particuhir by the 
number required to serve on board of the Athenian ships. If Plutarch is to 
be relied on, there were 14 hoplitse in each of tlie 110 Athenian triremes 
at Salamis. When the battle of Platsea was fought, the fleet was still em- 
ployed on active service ; for the naval action at Mycale was fought on the 
same day as that of Phitsea. We may suppose, therefore, that at least 2000 
Athenian hoplitse were absent from Phitsea from this cause alone. Herodot. 
9, 100. The Platseenses had no ships ; they served on board of the Athe- 
nian ships at Artemisium, but not at Salamis. Demosthenes is contra- 
dicted in this respect by the better authority of Herodotus. V. Herodot. 6, 
1. 44. Demosth. cont. Neser. p. 1377* Reiske. 

* Thucyd. 1, 1. 
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day of the command of Miltiades arrived, he ordered the 
army to move from the valley of Vrana, and took up a new 
position across the plain, from the foot of Mount Argaliki 
to that of Mount Koraki ; for in this manner only could he 
secure his flanks after he had ventured into the plain. But 
this position, which was two miles in length, was too ex- 
tended for 10,000 men, who, allowing to each man a space 
of two feet, could not have been more than two files in depth. 
This was very different from the dense order to which the 
Greeks were accustomed ; but it was almost suflicient for 
the enemy to whom they were opposed ; for, according to 
the institutions of the elder Cyrus, four was the utmost 
depth of file considered useful among the Persians \ and 
the Athenian light armed, although they might not be 
equal to a close contest with the best of the Persian 
infantry, would at least give an appearance of depth to the 
Athenian line. The most essential requisite in the new 
position was, that the flanks should not be turned by the 
enemy, of which, notwithstanding the protection of the 
steep and rugged mountains at the extremities of the line, 
the inadequacy of the force must have left no small appre- 
hension. Miltiades, therefore, adopted the bold measure of 
weakening his centre to strengthen his wings. The conse- 
quence was, that although his centre was unable to make 
any impression upon the adverse part of the enemy'*s 
line, which contained the choicest of their infantry, but 
was under the necessity of retreating, covered probably 
by the light armed, the heavier wings fell with resistless 
effect, at the end of their rapid advance upon the right 
and left of the Persians, whose scimetars, javelins, and 
daggers, small crescent-shaped shields, loose trousers, soft 

1 In the front Cyrus placed those whom Xenophon calls OiapaKtifSpoi, who 
were armed with cuirasses, swords, and shields ; next were the aKovritrrai, 
armed with javelins, then the archers (ro^orac) ; and lastly the TiKevraXoi, 
whose prmcipal office it was to keep the others to their duty, and who seem 
to have been ainned nearly as the front rank (Cyropsed. 6, 3. § 11). 

s Herodot. 9, 22. Plutarch. Aristid. 
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caps, and light armour \ could not withstand the long spears 
and short straight swords of the Greeks, covered as their 

^ In a speech of Aristagoras of Miletus to Cleomenes king of Sparta, the 
intention of which was to lower the military prowess of the Persians, with 
the view of inducing the Lacedsemonians to undertake an expedition into 
Asia, the Persian soldier is described as armed with a bow and a short jave- 
lin, and as dressed in trousers and a bonnet, called tiara by the Persians, 
and by the Greeks Kvpfiatria (literally, the crest of a cock). "H n fiaxv 
aifTsiav i<rri roiriSi' r6Ka Kai aixf(>) /3paxsa' dvaKvpiSag dk ix^^^'^^f! ipxovrai 
ic ^^ t^X^if '^^^ Kvppaffiag itri ryvi KifaXyai' o^iTotc lifWtrUc x^'-P^^^^'^*' 
curt. Herodot. 5, 49. The historian tells us in another place (3, 12) that the 
wearing of these bonnets caused the skulls of the Persians to be very thin 
compared with those of the Egyptians, who went bareheaded and often 
shaved their heads. The Persians, properly so called, are described by 
Herodotus as protected by a cuirass with iron scales, and by wooden shields, 
very small and Ught compared with the large strong Greek bucklers : their 
arms were a quiver, large bows, arrows of reed, short javelins, and daggers 
suspended from a belt upon the right thigh. Hkpaai ficv wSt ItrKivaafAh'oi' 
TTtpi /ikv T^ffi KtiftdKyai elxov Tidpag KaXiOfuvovQ, vCKovg dvaysag' irtpl Sk 
TO <r&fia KiBdvag x^^^^^roifg voueiKovg, Xevidog ffidtipitig 5i//ei/ IxBvotiHog *• 
vipi H rd ffclXca dva^vpLSag* dvri Sk dawid<aVt ykppar vir6 Hf ^apirpi&vtg 
iKpkixavTO' alxfidg Sk ppax^ag lx<**'> ^'^^^ ^* /ityrfXa, 6l(TTo\)g dk KoXafiivovg' 
rrpbg Sk, kyxupi^ui wapd rbv di^ibv fAtipbv wapaiittptvfitva U Trjg iiwvrig. 
Herodot. 7, 61. The Sacae, who with the Persians formed the flower of the 
regular infantry, and who occupied with them the centre of the line at 
Marathon, differed only in having caps of a pointed form, and bows of a 
particular kind, and in being armed with hatchets, called Sagareis, such as 
the Amazons are said to have used (Xenophon, Anab. 4, 4, § 10). Saicai dk oi 
Sicvdai wtpi ftkv Tjoi Ki^aXyoL Kvppaviag kg 6lii dviyfuvag 6p9dg tixov 
TTtiTfiyviagt dva^vpidag $k kvStdvKt<Tav' r6Ka dk iirix^pia koI iyx^ipi^iat ^pd( 
ik Kal d^ipag oaydptg ilxov, Herodot. 7, 64. It is curious that in the 
description given by Herodotus, in his seventh book, of the dress and 
armour of the several nations which formed the army of Xerxes, none are 
said to have worn swords, except the Egyptians and Cilicians, who served 
by sea ; but many were armed with daggers. In like manner, we find dag- 
gers, and no swords, on the sculptures of Persepolis, which were nearly, if not 
exactly, cotemporary with Dareius and Xerxes. At a somewhat later period, 
however, according to Xenophon, the regubir Persian infantry were armed 
with fidxoipai or KoviBtg, which were slightly curved ; the aKivaKtig or 
scimetar, also was then in use : in the time of the Persian invasion, it was 
not worn perhaps by any but persons of high rank ; for we find Xerxes 
offering one as a sacrifice to the sun, by throwing it, together with a golden 



• On this passage see Schweighseuser's Herodotus (Var. Lect. p. 106), 
and a description of these O^paKtg in Heliodorus (i^thiop. 9, 15). 
VOL. II, Q 
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bodies were by a vast round shield and by cuirasses, greaves, 
and heknets. As soon as the wings of the Persians were 
broken, and the Athenian centre had rallied, and had as- 
sisted in defeating the opponents, before whom they had 
previously been retreating, the confusion became extreme 
among men never well united by discipline, and their 
immense numbers contributed only to their destruction. 

If these considerations appear to diminish the difficulty 
of the Athenian exploit, they will not detract from the glory 
of the Athenians ; our rational admiration of whom can 
only be founded upon the reflection that the battle of Ma- 
rathon is not a fable, but a fact related by an authentic and 
cotemporary historian, whose account of it ought to appear 
consistent and probable, upon an examination of the ground 
where the battle was fought. 

Although the result is in great measure to be attributed 
to the peculiar conformation of the scene of action, the 
concurrence of other ^ circunistances was also required. 
Without the accidental union of such men as Miltiades 
and Aristeides, the vices of the republican rules of Athe- 
nian conmiand could not have been corrected; nor could 
Miltiades without the natural advantages of the site have 
realized the hopes, which he derived in the first instance 
from the evident irresolution of his opponents, and from 
his knowledge of their embarrassed position, and of their 
inferiority in armour and discipline, which combined in 
justifying an attack upon their immense numbers, by 
means of a movement which rendered their archers of little 
benefit to them, and even reduced the available portion of 
their regular infantry to an equality with his own. The 
real glory of the Athenians consists in their having, with 
no very strict discipline or habits of obedience, given willing 
execution to the wise conceptions of their chief, and in having 

cup, into the Hellespont (Herodot. 7, 54). The OvitpaKsg were adopted from 
the Egyptians (Herodot 1,135). The crescent-shaped shields lykppd] 
and the trousers \_avaJ^vpid6Q'\ of the Persians are to he seen on the frieze 
of the Temple of Victory, which represents the hattle of Marathon, now in 
the British^Museum. 
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not only faced, but attacked without waiting for the re- 
inforcements known to be on the road, the very superior num- 
bers of a nation whom the Greeks had never yet contem- 
plated without fear, — ^thus acquiring for a small republic, 
not 1000 square miles in extent *, with a poor navy, 
and a poorer cavalry, the credit of having overthroMm an 
expedition, sent forth by an empire which in little more than 
half a century had subdued all the surrounding nations, had 
subjugated the most populous and civilized kingdom of the 
ancient world, had in the course of a few years annexed to 
itself all the western part of Asia, including the Greek 
colonies, and had already, by its threats or negociations, 
brought over a great part of Greece itself to assist in its 
attempt to conquer Europe. 

1 . . . . irp&rot dk dvitrxovro ItrO^ra re Mq^ici)i/ oplcavrcf, cat roitg 
avSpae ravTtiv iffOtifikvovc r$i»>Q ik j}v Tol<n *'£XXi}<ri Koi t6 ovvofia rb 
HL^uv ^pOQ aKovacu, Herodot. 6, 112. 
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THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 



Of the several accounts of this event preserved in ancient 
history, those of ^schylus and Herodotus are particularly 
deserving of attention. The poet was himself engaged in the 
action ; and Herodotus, although only an infant at the time 
of the event, had the advantage of collecting the facts from 
persons who were present, and from a comparison of whose 
evidence he formed his narrative, with his usual candour, 
judgment, and anxiety for the truth. 

The description of -ffischylus, although conveyed in the 
language of poetry, contains, when stripped of this orna- 
mental clothing, the plain recital of an eye-witness ; but as 
it is necessarily very brief, we must have recourse to Hero- 
dotus for those previous events which prepared the great 
result, and which are necessary as well to explain the narra- 
tive of the poet and historian, as to confirm the truth and 
consistency of their details. 

The preparations for the conquest of Greece, which 
Dareius after the defeat of his forces at Marathon had 
renewed on a still larger scale, were suspended, or rather 
applied to a different purpose, by the revolt of Egypt ; and 
it was not until after the reduction of that country in the 
second year of the reign of Xerxes, and until he had con- 
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8umed the three subsequent years in the completion of his 
equipments, that Xerxes set out from Susa in the spring of 
the ninth year after the battle of Marathon \ 

The most formidable part of the previous measures of the 
Persian court had been a treaty of co-operatioa with the 
Carthaginians, who invaded Sicily with 200 ships and 
an immense body of land forces, but who were defeated by 
the Greeks under Gelo, in the same summer which proved 
fatal to the Persians at Salamis. 

In order to facSitate the passage of the army from Asia 
into Greece, provisions were transported from every part of 
Asia, in Egyptian and Phoenician ships, to four places in 
Europe, where the chief magazines were established. These 
places were Tyrodiza on the Propontis near the Hellespont, 
Doriscus near the mouth of the Hebrus, Eion at the tnouth 
of the Strymon, and a fourth place in Macedonia, probably 
on the Axeius *. 

A second important preparation, and which appears to 
have been consigned to the same two maritime people, as 
being more skilful in mechanical arts than any of the other 
subjects of Xerxes, was the formation of floating bridges 
over the Hellespont and Strymon. Such operations are of 
common occurrence, and generally found necessary inallexten- 
sive military movements ; but the bridging of the Hellespont 
was an undertaking proportioned to the gigantic armament, 
and, besides its immediate utility in transporting the army 
into Europe, had in view the possibility of a retreat under 
a deficiency of naval resources. 

A double bridge was found necessary. The point fixed 
upon for the work was the narrowest part of the strait, 
where a projecting rocky coast, called the Tracheia, lying 
on the southern side of the European town of Sestus, was 
separated by a channel of seven stades in breadth from a 
cape of the Asiatic coast, which was occupied by the city 

1 B.C. 481. » Herodot. 7, 26. 
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of Abydus *. The first attempt failed : a tempest carried 
away the two bridges, and the engineers were beheaded by 
order of Xerxes. 
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Three hundred and sixty triremes and penteconters were 
then attached together to form a bridge towards the Pro- 
pontis, and three hmidred and fourteen to form another 
towards the -ffigean Sea. These vessels were placed ob- 
liquely towards the Propontis (or towards the Euxine, 
according to the expression of Herodotus), but directly with 
regard to the current of the Hellespont *. When the ships 
had been thus connected, anchors were thrown out to a 



' *Effre tl TfiQ Xip<Tovri9ov rfjc Iv *EXKriav6vr(fi, Tiferrov re v6\iog fu- 
ra^ii Kai MaSvroVf Akt^ Tpax^a ig dakawav KarriKovaa, 'A/3v^^ Karavriov. 
Herod. 7, 33. *E<rri dk k-nrd xrrddioi U 'AfivSov Ig riijv dwavriov. 84. 

* *^€vyvvoav Sk w$r vevrtiKOvrkpovg kcU Tpiriptag ffwOivng, vrrb fikv 
rrjv vpog tov Ei^fivov Uovtov k^riKOvrd rt Kai TpitfKotriagf vvb Sk rtjv irl- 
prjv TitTtrtptiTKaldtKa Kai rpttiKOfriagy tov fikv Uovtov iwiKapviag, tov dk 'EX- 
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considerable distance in both directions, and passages were 
left in three places for small vessels, entering into or coming 
out from the Propontis. When this work was finished, 
cables were stretched across the strait, and kept in proper 
tension by means of capstans (ovoiai ^vXlvoim ^) on the 
shore : thick pieces of wood, as long as the breadth of the 
bridge, were then placed upon the cables, and fastened 
together, and planks were laid upon them. The planks 
were covered with earth, the earth was levelled, and a bar- 
rier was built on each side, lest the horses and beasts of 
burthen should be frightened at the sight of the sea. The 



XrnrirSvTOV xard poov, Iva dvaKiax^vy rbv t6vov rdv *6w\(av, avvOkvTtQ H, 
dyKvpag KaTiJKov frfptfAriKfagy rdg fikv wpbg tov TI6vtov Trig irkprig, r&v 
dvkn^v uvtKiv T&v i<T(aOiv li:'jrve6vT<t>Vt rtig Sk kriptig rrig rrpbg ivjrkpfig re 
jcat TOV Alyaiov, tiapov re Kai v6tov eiveKa, Herodot. T, 36. Larcher has 
thus translated a part of this passage : '' Les premiers pr^sentoient le flanc an 
Pont Euxin, et les autres du c6t^ de THellespont r^pondoient au courant de 
I'eauj afin de tenir les cordages plus tendus." But presuming that after 
vvb fikv Tfjv the word yc0^pi|v is to be understood, and after trpbg tov 
U6vT0V Trig STEprigf the word yt^ifprig, it seems evident that Herodotus 
intended to say that all the vessels in both bridges were oblique to the Pro- 
pontis, as well as direct to the current. Beloe has translated from Larcher^ 
and Rennell has trusted to Beloe. See Geog. Syst. of Herodotus, sect. 6. 

* ** They did not make use of single 6ords," adds Herodotus, ** as they 
had done the first time, but twisted together two of white flax to make a 
rope, and four of byblus. These cables were equally fine and of equal thick- 
ness ; but those of flax were stronger, and each cubit of them weighed a 
talent. The Egyptians supplied the bybline ropes, and the Phoenicians the 
flaxen." The byblus of Herodotus was the rush with a triangular stem, 
called by botanists Cyperus Papyrus. In Egypt, where wood is scarce, the 
root of the byblus served both for fuel and carpentry ; the lower part of the 
stem was eaten, either raw or cooked : of the lAher or inner bark were 
made writing-paper, ropes, sails, mats, shoes, and a great variety of 
articles of domestic use (Herodot. 2, 37. 92. 96. 5, 58. 7$ 34. 36) ; 
it served, in short, nearly the same variety of purposes, as among the 
modem Egyptians the date-tree, which by the silence of Herodotus would 
seem not to have been very common in his time, at least in lower Egypt. 
On the other hand the byblus, which was then cultivated in great abun- 
dance, and cut down every year, is now with difficulty found in any part of 
the country. 
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infantry and cavalry passed over the upper bridge, or that 
which was towards the Propontis ; the beasts of burthen 
and servants over the lower, which was towards the ^gsean. 
It is possible that the Hellespont has undergone some 
change since the time of Xerxes. No mention is made by 
ancient authors of any strait but that of Abydus ; that 
town is described as the customary and most commodious 
point of communication between the two continents, and the 
channel near it is generally represented as having been seven 
stades in breadth *. At present the common passage between 
the opposite shores is not at Abydus (vestiges of which city are 
still extant), but at the castles of the Dardanelles, of which 
the Asiatic stands at the mouth of the Bhodius, and the Euro- 
pean upon the cape anciently called Gynossema '. The strait 



1 Strabo, p. 124. 691. Pliny twice states seven stades to have been the 
breadth (4, 11 (18), 12 (24)^ and in another place (6^ 1), 876 Roman paces, 
which is the equivalent of seven stades, at 600 Greek feet to the stade. In 
Polybius (16, 29) Svoiv must be an error of the text. Xenophon (Hellen. 
^9 8)9 gives ^' not more than eight stades," as the distance between the 
towns of Sestus and Abydus, but meaning evidently the narrowest part of 
the strait (Si;<rrdv KaravriKpi) ovTa, *A/3v5ov Kal dirsxovra ov vXtiov 
dKTw araduitv. Hellen. 4, 8, § 6). The following is correct when applied 

to the places, except in the distance of seven stades : "A^vSog 

iwiKeiTaL dk rtf orSfJiaTL r^c UpovovriSog Kai rov 'EXXi|eT7r6vrov* . . . 
ivTavOa ^ ivri t6 iirraffra^iov, hwtp ^^ev^cv 6 jBikpKflQf t6 diopl^ov ri^v 
EipwTTTiv Kai n)v *A<iiav, KaXcIrat $* 17 aicpa rfiQ Eip<tfirf}^ Xfpp6vfi90Q 
Sid t6 ijxiifiai v troiovtra rd orcvd rd Kard to iitvyfia' avriKiirai $k r& 

Zevyfia ry 'AfivSifi 'H iikv ovv "AfivSog Kai if 2!f}0r6f Sdxovtnv 

dWriXutv TpiaKOVTCL wov oradiovg U XifikvoQ dg XifAkva' rb dk Ztvy/ui 
l<Trt fiiKpbv dvb rwv froXaav irapaXXaKavTif IS 'A/3w5ov fikv wf iwi rj}v 
UpoTTovTiday Ik Sh Sijcrov tig ToivavTioV dvofAdZirai di irpbg ry "^ijimp 
rowog *Awopd9pa, Ka& 8v V^iityvvro 1} ^x*^**** *E<rrt 51 17 2i|<rrdf li/^orlput 
Kard rriv UpovovriSa vwspSs^iog rov pov rov 1^ air^g, Strabo, p. 691. 

^ 'Ecrrt roivvv fitr "ApvBov i} re AapSaviq dxpa, '^g fuxptf irp&rtpov 
ifjLvrifrOriiJLSv, Kai rj noXig ^ AdpSavogf duxovoa r^g *Afivdov kfiSofiriKOVTa 
araSiovg, MiraKb Bk 6 'PoSiog kKviirni •jrorafiogt KaO* hv iv rj Xtppoviiatit 
TO Kvvog (yrjfid kariv, ^afnv *EKdpt)g tlvai rd^ov, Strabo, p. 696. The 
tomb of Hecuba here intended by Strabo seems to be that conspicuous 
tumulus which is seen on the height above Kelid-ud-bahr, as the town and 
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in this place is as narrow, if not narrower, than the Zeugma 
or channel of Abydus ; and both of them are more than nine 
stades in breadth. There is no great difficulty, however, in 
believing, that the violent action of the current which here 
issues from the Propontis, combined with the effect of the 
rivers in depositing earth at their mouths, of which we have 
so remarkable an example in the neighbouring Scamander, 
may have been continually causing some change in the coast- 
line ; and that a part of the low point of Abydus may have 
been carried away during the twenty-three centuries that 
have elapsed since the Persian invasion, while the river 
Bhodius, aided perhaps by the counter-currents, which 
are very strong in some parts of the coast, may have 
caused a protrusion of the shore opposite to the Gy- 
nossema. 

The oblique position of the vessels with respect to the 
Propontis, as described by the historian, may be accounted 
for by the sudden bending of the strait at Abydus, which 
causes the current of the Propontis to be thrown by the point 
of Abydus upon the Tracheia, from whence it is deflected 
at a large angle towards the Dardanelles. It is evident that 
the obliquity at the upper bridge would be still greater, on 
the supposition that this bridge was carried not directly 
across, but from the point of Abydus to the entrance of the 
harbour of Sestus. That such was really its position, is 
rendered likely by the great excess in the number of 
ships forming the upper bridge, over those in the lower ; 
as well as by the remark of Strabo, that the termination of 
the bridge was at a place called Apobathra, near Sestus. 
If we suppose the lower bridge to have been precisely at 
the narrowest opening, and its length to have been seven 
stades, we shall have about thirteen feet for the average 



fortress at the upper European castle are called by the Turks. The argu- 
ments for placing Sestus, Abydus, and Cynossema, have been long smce well 
stated by Pococke, Travels, II. part 2, p. 103. 
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breadth of the vessels, and a difference of about 600 feet in 
the length of the two bridges. 

As to the construction of the bridges, it differed in little 
or nothing from that of similar works at the present day. 
Besides the moorings and lateral fastenings of the vessels 
which formed the four divisions of each bridge into com- 
pact bodies, there were several larger anchors thrown out to 
a greater distance, to guard against the effects of a gale in 
either direction. 

The third measure taken to facilitate the passage of the 
armament of Xerxes into Grreece, was the formation of a 
canal through the isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
Acte or Mount Athos with the adjacent part of the Thra- 
cian Chalcidice. This undertaking was suggested by the 
damage which Mardonius had suffered in circumnavigating 
Mount Athos in his first expedition in the reign of Dareius ; 
and although doubts were thrown upon the truth of this 
preparatory operation of Xerxes, by the Bomans, who 
were very ignorant of Greek history *, an examination of 
the spot not only shows that it was easy and useful, but 
that a canal has actually existed there. It is true that 
Herodotus ascribed the work to ostentation, and thought it 
would have been less difficult to have dragged the fleet over 
the Isthmus ' ; but this judgment of the historian may in some 
measure have been caused by the inexperience of the Greeks 
in the use of canals. The length of the Isthmus being little 
more than an English mile, and the ground a hollow of 
alluvial soil from the one gulf to the other, the construc- 
tion of a canal in this place was as easy by means of the hands 
which Xerxes had at his command, as it promised to be 
useful in obviating the delays and dangers which could not 



* The fact is attested by Thucydides (4, 109), and is alluded to by Plato 
(de Leg. 3, 14), and other later Greek authors. 
2 Herodot. 7, 24. 
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fail during a great part of the year, to attend such a 
numerous fleet in its passage round Mount Athos. In exe- 
cuting the work, such was the awkwardness of those em- 
ployed, that none but the Phoenicians thought of giving the 
necessary slope to the sides of the trench : all the others 
excavated it perpendicularly, or at least without a sufficient 
inclination, so that the earth fell in as they proceeded. 
Had any of the workmen been from Egypt or from Babylon, 
countries abounding in canals^ such a blunder could hardly 
have occurred. We are told by the historian, that the 
undertaking occupied the greater part of three years, during 
which a relief of workmen stuled periodically to Acte from 
Eleus in the Ghersonesus. The work was under the direction 
of two Persians of high rank ; and its dilatory progress 
may be ascribed in part to the relaxation to which the 
orders of a despot are liable, when executed at a dis- 
tance by men who are moved only by the impulse of 
the whip. Nothing seems to have made a deeper im- 
pression upon the high-minded historian than this part of 
the Persian manners. Whether they were fighting, or 
marching, or working, Herodotus tells us repeatedly that it 
was all done under the lash. 

The place of assembly to which Xerxes repaired on quit- 
ting Susa was Critalla in Gappadocia, where he met all the 
forces of the eastern and southern provinces of his empire. 
After passuig the Halys, the army directed its march not 
by the straight road to Sardeis, the next place of assembly, 
but to the south-eastward, towards the sources of the Mae- 
ander. This road was probably chosen in order to avoid 
the salt country and the waterless plains lying between the 
Halys and Pluygia Epictetus*. Having visited Gelaenae 
and Golossae, Xerxes crossed the Mseander into Lydia, and 
arrived at Sardeis, in the plain around which city the army 
passed the winter, while the ships collected from all the 

» Herodot. 7, 26. 
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maritime comitries subject to Persia were assembled on the 
neighbouring coast of -^oUs. 

In the beginning of the ensuing spring ^ (of the year b. c. 
480) the army moved to the bridges over the Hellespont 
at Abydus : here Xerxes first came in sight of his fleet, 
and here he witnessed an imitation of a searfight, in 
which the vessels of Sidon were made to gain the vic- 
tory. The army crossed the bridges in seven days, but 
did not prosecute its march till three weeks afterwards '. 
Being under the necessity of passing round the head of 
the gulf of j^nus by the isthmus of Cardia, they moved 
at first (as Herodotus remarks) in a direction opposite to 
that of the fleet, when the latter sailed westward out of 
the Hellespont. The sea and land forces met again at 
Doriscus, in a large plain near the mouth of the Hebrus, 
where, since the reduction of this part of Thrace by 
Dareius, a Persian fortress had been constructed. Here 
the ships were stranded until Xerxes had reviewed the 
army, and ascertained its numerical force. The fleet was 
then launched and anchored along the coast at a distance 
of four plethra (400 feet) ; after which Xerxes, on board a 
Sidonian vessel, which he was accustomed to prefer when 
he had occasion to embark ', passed along the whole line 
between the prows of the ships and the shore, asking ques- 
tions, and directing his secretaries to write dovm the 
answers. 

At this review the triremes amounted to 1207 : the other 
ships, consisting of vessels of fifty oars, of vessels of thirty 
oars, of ships called Cercura ^, of horse-transports, and of 
long vessels for bridges *, were about 3000 in number. Of 

» . . . . A>a ry lapt. Herodot. 7, 37. * Herodot. 7, 66. 8, 61. 

» Herodot. 7, 128. 

^ LoDg vessels of Cyprian construction. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7? 66 (57). 

• .... if rdf ye^vpag fiaKpdg vkag (Herodot. 7, 21). Probably triremes 
not in a state of equipment for war ; like those of which the bridge over 
the Hellespont was constructed. See above, p. 220, n. 2. 
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the ] 207 triremes, Phoenicia and Palestine sent 300^ Egypt 
200, Cyprus 150, Cilicia 100, Pamphylia 30, Lyeia 50, 
Caria 70 : of the Greek provinces of Asia, Doris sent 30, 
Ionia 100, the Ionian islands 17, iSk>lis 60, and the Greek 
cities of the Asiatic coast of the Euxine, Propontis, and 
Hellespont, 100 '. From the latter was excepted Abydus ; 

^ "SffnArcu Sk ifrraKtUdtKa wapiixovro vkaQ, unrXurfiivoi utQ "BXXf}vcc* 
cat TovTo U(\affyiic6v lOvog, liartpov dk 'Iwvccov UXriOri card rhv abrov 
X<Syoy cac oi ^vwcat^eca irdXicc ItavtQ oi iiv 'A0i|vl<tfv, &c. Herod. 7> 95. 
There is some difficulty in understanding who these Ionian islanders were. 
Andrus and Tenus did not join the Persians till after the battle of Thermo- 
pylsB. The other principal Ionian islands, Geus, Naxus, Siphnus, Seriphus, 
Cythnns, were, together with the Doric iftand of Melus, on the side of the 
Greeks, and their contingents at Salamis are mentioned hereafter. Nor 
could Herodotus have meant Samus and Chius, as these were' included in 
the twelve cities of Ionia, and were even far above them all, except Mile- 
turn, in naval importance, as appears by a comparison of the number of 
ships in the fleet at Lade, in the Ionian revolt against Dareius (Herodot. 6, 
8), when Miletum had 80 triremes, Samus 60, Chius 100, Priene 12, Myus 
3, Tens 17, Eryihne 3, Phocsea 8. We cannot suppose, therefore, that the 
continental cities of Ionia sent 100 ships to the fleet of Xerxes, while Samus 
and Chius contributed only 17. Indeed, Diodorus(ll,3), though he differs 
in several details from Herodotus, states the Ionian ships under Xerxes at 
100, as Herodotus does ; and he expressly adds, that those of Chius and 
Samus were included. 

The Ionian islands here noticed, but not named by Herodotus, were pro- 
bably Lenmus and Imbrus ; for he says, that the islands which he alludes 
to were once possessed by the Pelasgi ; and Lemnus and Imbrus are the 
only two islands of the ^Egsean which the historian elsewhere states to have 
been inhabited by that people (Herodot. 5, 26. 6, 137) > although from other 
authors it appears that the Pelasgi also occupied Lesbus, a part of Crete, and 
some of the Cyclades (Homer, Od. T. 177- Strabo, p. 621. Dionys. Ant. 
Rom. 1, 18). Lemnus was conquered from the Pelasgi by Miltiades (Herodot. 
6, 140), and seems thenceforward, except during the expedition of Xerxes, 
to have been, together with Imbrus, subject to Athens, from whence the 
Pelasgic islands were probably colonized after the conquest. And hence, 
perhaps, the expression of Herodotus, that '' the islands were Ionian, in the 
same manner as the twelve cities of Ionia founded by the Athenians." 
During the Peloponnesian war, the troops of Lemnus and Imbrus were con- 
stantly attached to the Athenians (Thucyd. 3, d). These remarks have been 
chiefly occasioned by the remark of Walckenaer (V. Larcher, Herodote, 
7, n. 149), who supposed Herodotus to have meant the Athenian islands 
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the men and ships of that town havmg been left in charge 
of the bridges over the Hellespont K 

Besides the chiefs of each national squadron, the whole 
fleet was under the supreme command of four Persians, one 
of wl\om was whole brother, and another half-brother to the 
king*. Achsemenes, the former, had charge of the Egyp- 
tians; Ariabignes, the latter, that of the lonians and 
Garians. It was probably to the recent reduction of the 
Egyptians and of the Asiatic Greeks under the Persian 
yoke, and still more to their subsequent revolt, that they 
were indebted for this particular honour. 

From Doriscus, the fleet pursued along the coast a route 
parallel to that of the army as it marched through a part of 
Thrace, Pseonia, and Macedonia, which had been subdued 
by Megabazus and Mardonius, in the reign of Dareius '. 
On the arrival of Xerxes at Acanthus, the land-forces pro- 
ceeded to Therme, (afterwards Thessalonica,) while the fleet 
passed on the eastern side of Acanthus through the canal of 
the isthmus of Acte, which was now completed. Leaving 
Sane to their left, the vestiges of which town are still 
observable on a height above the southern entrance of the 
canal, precisely in the place which Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides have described *, the fleet entered the Gulf of Singus, 
and directed its course upon Cape Ampelus, the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of which Torone was the chief 
town ; from thence a direct course carried it to Cape Canas- 
trum, the extreme point of the peninsula called Pallene. 
Here entering the great Thermaic Gulf, they coasted its 
eastern shore to Therme, and anchored near the mouth of 



of Oeus, Siphnus, Seriphus, Naxus, Andras, and Tenus ; though the ships 
of the three first were on the side of the Greeks, and it is clear fnm 
Herodotus that none of them sent their vessels until after the battle of 
Artemisium. 

1 Herodot. 7, 89 seq. » Herodot. 7, 97. 

3 Herodot. 6, 12. 6, 43. 7, 108. 

* Herodot. 7, 22. Thucyd. 4, 109. 
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the Axeius, on the shore of the immense plain which extends 
from Thessaloniea to Berrhsea and Edessa, and where all the 
land-forces were now collected \ 

In the course of the march from Doriscus the army had 
been joined by the people of Thrace and Pseonia ; the fleet 
in like manner, in its passage along the coast, had been 
increased by 120 triremes furnished by the Greek cities of 
Thrace ', and by Samothracia and Thasus, of which islands 
some of the maritime cities of the neighbouring continent 
were dependencies or colonies. 

In no situation do those magnificent features of the 
scenery of the north of Greece, Olympus and Ossa, present 
a more imposing aspect than at Thessaloniea. Xerxes, 
struck with their appearance on his arrival at that place, was 
still more surprised when he heard that the road into Thes- 
saly was through a narrow valley between the two moun- 
tains : embarking, therefore, in his Sidonian yacht, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the pass in person ; and, having beheld 
it with that admiration which Tempo must always inspire, 
he praised the Thessalians for their prudence, in making an 
early alliance with him, since he had it in his power, he said, 
by impeding the course of the river, to convert all the level 
country of Thessaly into a lake '. 

This remark of the monarch, as to the Thessalians, is 
explained by Herodotus. It appears that before the depart- 
ure of Xerxes from Persia he had received an embassy from 
the Aleuades, a powerful family of Larissa, who, like the 
Peisistratidae of Athens, invited him to march into Greece. 
More recently, the Thessalians in general had resolved to 
submit to Xerxes, in consequence of the southern Greeks 
having given up all intention of defending Thessaly. Ten 
thousand hoplitse, who had occupied Tempe, under Evsenetus 

> Herodot. 7, 127. 

' Herodot. 7- 108 seq. He mentions near forty of these cities, besides 
the islands. 

« Herodot. 7, 128 seq. 
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of Sparta and Themistocles of Athens, unwilling to fight at 
such a distance from home, and convinced that the Persians 
would find out the route from Macedonia into Thessaly 
through Perrhsebia, by which Tempe would be taken in the 
rear, retired from that pass, while Xerxes was still at the 
Hellespont \ As Tempe was the only position in Thessaly 
defensible with a small body of troops, all the plains between 
the mountains Olympus and Othrys were by its evacuation 
left open to the enemy. But although by the abandonment 
of this post the direct and level road into Thessaly was given 
up to the Persians, Xerxes appears to have been afiraid to 
risk the safety of his forces in a place where a few enemies 
on the adjacent heights might do them the greatest mischief. 
He preferred, therefore, the safer though circuitous and 
mountainous route through Perrhsebia ; and thus one of the 
strongest passes in Greece, and by far the most convenient 
road into Thessaly, was neither defended by the Greeks, 
nor made useful by the Persians. While their army was 
encamped in Pieria at the southern extremity of the great 
Macedonian plain, one-third of the forces was employed in 
cutting down the woods on the branch of Mount Olympus 
which borders Pieria on the south-west, as a preparation 
for their passage into Perrhaebia '. 

After consuming several days in these operations, and in 
receiving earth and water, the emblems of submission, from 
the cities of Thessaly and Locris, from the people border- 
ing on the Maliac Gulf, and from all the cities of Boeotia 
with the exception of Thespise and Platsea, Xerxes with 
his whole army crossed the mountain into the valleys 
of Perrhsebia, and from thence entered the Thessalian 
plains. 

When all hopes of defending Thessaly were at an end, the 
council of the confederate states, whose troops had assembled 
at the Isthmus, determined to oppose the passage of the Per- 

» Herodot. 7, 173. Plutarch, Themist. ^. « Herodot. 7, 131. 
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sians over the next barrier of Southern Greece. In the 
ridges of CBta, nature has furnished a protection to the 
country still stronger than that of the Thessalian mountains : 
it was determined therefore to defend this line ; and when 
Xerxes advanced from Macedonia, the Grreeks occupied 
Thermopylse with their land-forces, and Artemisium with 
their fleet*. 

Artemisium, so called from a temple of Diana near the 
shore, was an open roadstead on the northern coast of 
Euboea', opposite to the entrance of the Pagasaean or 
Pelasgic gulf', and adjacent eastward to the bay and plain 
occupied by Histisea, afterwards called Oreiis*. Situated 
near the entrance of the channel which led between Mag- 
nesia and Euboea into the Maliac gulf, and from thence to 
the Euripus, Artemisium was an excellent station for a fleet, 
destined to protect this great maritime entrance into Greece, 
and particularly to prevent the enemy from landing in the 
rear of the forces, which defended Thermopylse, while a 
communication between the two positions was easily main- 
tained by means of two light vessels '. 

» Hepodot. 7,175 • 

' "EffTi Sk rijg £^j3oiac to *ApTtftlffiov vjrkp ri)v *£(rruztav aiytaXMs etc 
Popkav Avarnvrdfitvog, ivTirdvii dk ai/np fidXitrra rijg vvo ^iKocrfiry %»- 
pac yevofUvrig 'OXi^tuv. *Exei dk vabv oh fUyav ^AprkfiiBog l)rueXi|<rtv ITpo- 
<rtj(fag. Plutarch. Themist. 8. In the time of Plutarch a grove surrounded 
the temple, in which there was a circle of pillars of white marble, and on 
one of them the following : 

JlavTodaTuv dvdpwv ytvtAg *\<ririg &irh xt*pag 

TlaiStg 'AOtivauav rtf Sk rror kv vtXdyti 
"Savfiaxiy Bafid<ravTtg, liret arparhg &\ito MfiSiov, 

^flfiara ravr* iOeffav vapOsvtp 'Aprkfii^i, 

Stephanus has erroneously described Artemisium as a 7r6\ig Evpoiag, 
Plutarch correctly as an alyuiKbg, or littus. Ptolemy (3, 16) properly places 
it between Cerinthus and Oreus. 

' Now the gulf of Volo. 

* The remains of this ancient town are found at the western extremity 
of a considerable plain, at the south eastern end of which stands the modem 
Xirokhdri {'Sivipoxopiov). 

* Herodot. 7, 17S. 8, 21. 
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The Greeks had not been long assembled at Artemisium, 
when they were made acquainted by fire-signals on the 
island Sciathus, of the arrival at that island of ten ships ^ 
of the enemy^s fleet, which had been sent in advance to 
clear the way, and obtain information of any dangers of 
navigation that might occur in the intended course of the 
fleet. These ten ships having been chosen for their supe- 
rior sailing, easily overtook three Greek triremes of obseiv 
vation, which had been stationed at Sciathus^ and which 
fled on the appearance of the enemy. One of these vessels 
was from Athens, one from i^gina, and the third from 
Troezen. The Persians made an easy capture of the Tree- 
zenian ship, selected the handsomest man on board, and 
sacrificed him on the prow of the vessel. The trireme iErom 
i^gina was taken, after having been obstinately defended 
by its commander Pythes, whose wounds were healed by 
the Barbarians, and who was treated by them with the 
greatest respect for his valour. The Athenians of the third 
galley fled, stranded the ship at the mouth of the Peneius, 
and made their escape by land. Three of the Persian ^ps 
(probably on their return from this pursuit of the Athenian) 
erected a column of stone as a beacon, upon a dangerous 
rock, called Myrmex, which one Pammon of Seyms had 
pointed out to them in the channel between Magnesia and 
Sciathus. 

Upon the approach of the enemy, the Greeks thought it 
prudent to retreat to Ghalcis (the modem 'Egripo), with the 
intention of defending the passage of the Euripus ; and they 
left Hemeroscopes on the mountains of Euboea, to bring 
them intelligence of the enemy's motions. 

Eleven days after the departure of Xerxes the Persian 
fleet sailed from tho head of the Thermaic Gulf. On the 
evening of the same day on which they sailed', they 

^ Ships is here used in ihe same manner as Herodotus and Thucydides 
employ vccc or vrjtc ; by these words, when without any particular desig- 
nation, the historians always mean triremes. 

' Herodot. 7, 183. Dr. Gillies (c. 9) has made the Persian fleet consume 
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arrived, on the coast of Magnesia, and anchored in an open 
bay between Gape Sepias and the town of Casthansea ; where 
the space at the foot of the moontainB was so narrow, that 
no more than one line of the ships was stranded, all the others 
remaining at anchor in eight lines. The next morning a 
violent gale set in from the eastward \ accompanied by a 
heavy sea, and lasted three days. In such an exposed situ* 
ation, it was naturally fatal to a large proportion of the 
Persian ships. Those which were nearest to the shore 
were hauled up on the beach, and i^eedily enclosed by a 
palisading made from the wrecks : for the Persians were 
fearful of the Thessalians, notwithstanding the recent sub- 
mission of that people to Xerxes. Of the vessels which 
remained at anchor, the greater part were driven by the 
tempest upon the coast of Mount Pelium, and the whole 
shore was s1a:ewn with their wrecks from Cape Sepias, as 
far north as Melibcea, at the foot of Mount Ossa. Four 
hundred triremes were lost, together with an immense num- 
ber of ^[nailer vessels. 

The survivors lost no time, as soon as the weather per- 
mitted, in sailing round the south-eastern extremity of Mag- 
nesia into the canal of Eubcea. They anchored at Aphetae, 
a port of the Pagasetic gulf, in the district of Olizon in 
Magnesia, eighty stades distant from Artemisium. The 
Greeks, who on the second day of the gale had notice from 
their Hemeroscopes of the disaster of the Persians, returned 

eleven days in the passage, instead of their having sailed eleven days after 
the army moved. The distance from the head of the Gulf of Salonfki to 
the part of the coast of Magnesia where they anchored, is ahout eighty-five 
miles, or just a summer day's sail with a favourable wind, the waiting for 
which had probably been the chief cause of the delay of eleven days. 
They anchored on the coast of Magnesia because the day was spent ; for 
it was a common practice of the ancients, as it is of the modem orientals 
in general, to anchor at night. 

* Herodot. 7? 188. Herodotus says the wind was eafet, (aTnyXwiriff) ; 
bat as the local name for it was Hellespontias, indick^ting that it blew 
from the Hellespont, it was probably to the northward of east. Towards 
the end of the gale, the wind seems to have veered to the southward, which 
caused some of the wrecks to be thrown on the coast of mount Ossa; 

r2 
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with all possible speed from Chalcis to Artemisium, and had 
already anchored there before the arrival of the enemy at 
Aphetse ; fifteen of whose ships were captured, mistaking 
the Grreek fleet for their own. 

Although the disproportion of the two parties was consi- 
derably reduced by the effects of the tempest, it was still so 
great, that the Persians were astonished at the boldness of 
the Greeks in meeting them, and entertained little doubt 
of accomplishing the destruction of the whole Greek fleet, 
which now consisted of 271 triremes and nine pente- 
conters ^ 

With this view, the Persians sent 200 of their triremes 
round the southern extremity of Eubcea to take possession 
of the Euripus, and thus to cut off the retreat of the Greek 
fleet through the Straits ; for the Euripus, as Herodotus 
remarks, was the great object of both parties by sea, as 
Thermopyte was by land '. It was the intention of the 
Persian commanders to attack the Greek fleet as soon as 
they had notice, by a preconcerted signal, of the approach 
of their own vessels from the Euripus ; and, in order to 
elude the vigilance of the Greeks more effectually, that 
squadron was ordered in departing to steer to the north- 
ward, and to make the circuit of the isle of Sciathus ', before 
they directed their course to the southward. 

But the Greeks had speedy intelligence of the enemy'^s 
design from one Scyllias of Scione, the most celebrated diver 
of his time *, who made his escape from Aphetae : they resolved 
therefore to sail in the ensuing night directly to the Euripus, 
in order to meet the Persian squadron in its circumnavigation 
of Euboea. Meantime finding that the enemy did not make 
any movement against them, they resolved to advance and 



» Herodot. 8, 2. * Herodot. 8, 16. 

* Herodot. 8, 7. Plutarch. Themist. 7. 

* Some of the Greeks of the JSgsean sea are still remarkahle for their 
skill in diving ; chiefly for the purpose of cutting sponges. The most cele- 
brated divers are the sponge-cutters of Symi, an island in the Ceramic Gulf, 
on the coast of the AncUic Doris, 
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to make trial of his mode of fighting and manceuvring '. 
As tJie ships of their opponents were considerably reduced 

* . . . furkireiTa vvktu ftktrriv ffapivrac, iropfvtffOcu xai dvavrfv ryvi 
TrtpiTrXioodayat t&v vtiQiT furd dk tovto, wc oitdtis ^^« l?r«irX«€, dtiXtiv 
6^if|v yivofikvriv rrig *ffikprig ^vXdlavrtC} avroi iiravirrXiaov swi roig 
PapfidpovSf AvSirtipav avrkutv rroififfaffOai povXofitvot ttis re fidxric cat 
rov SuKvXSov, — Herodot. 8, 9. AikKvXovg lari to kfipaXtiv jcat irdXtv 
vToffrpk^ai cat aiQig j/x/SaXcTv. Schol. Thucyd. 1, 49. The retreating 
was effected by rowing stem foremost. This was called vpitftvriv 
Kpo{>tfrBat, dvoKpo^KrOcu, an expression common in the Greek historians — 
dvoKpovtiv Ttf xoXtv^f was a similar action with a horse (J. Poll. 1, 115. 
211.) Upvfivav Kpo{jia9ai k(TTl rb kut dXiyov dvax(*>piiv fii^ arpkyl/avra 
t6 irXoZov* 6 ydp o^rmg dvax<»>pCiv ivl r^v vpvfivav leoiriyXarfi. Sch. 
Thucyd. 1, 50. In general the object of the t6 inPaXtiv or advance, in 
the Greek diiKirXovQ, was to gain a velocity sufficient for striking an ene- 
my's vessel in some weak part, or for carrying away his oars in running up 
alongside of it. In avoiding these attacks, or in effecting them against a 
cautious and skilful adversary, consisted chiefly the art of manceuvring in a 
naval action. The passage of Herodotus cited above seems to have been 
misunderstood by two modem historians of Greece. Mitford (8, 4) says, 
" In the evening, however, having received no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, (for, to avoid observation, the enemy kept at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Euboean coast,) the Grecian commanders determined to 
try an attack," &c. The Greeks sought for no confimation of the intelli- 
gence, and wanted none. They knew that the Persian squadron was already 
at a considerable distance, and that its circuitous route could not be com- 
pleted in less than two or three days : They resolved, therefore, to proceed 
and meet it in its progress northward through the Euripus, and to move in 
the night, that ihey might not be immediately followed by the fleet at 
Aphetee, but have the advantage of fighting the 200 triremes separately. 
The words u)q oitdtig tr^i iirsirXo/e allude to the fleet at Aphetee. Seeing 
that this fleet did not move against them, which they had every reason 
to expect from its superior force, (indeed the Persians deferred the attack 
only till the arrival of their squadron sent round Euboea,) the Greeks 
resolved to make the attack themselves when the enemy's force was 
divided ; by which means they more effectually concealed their purpose of 
retreating in the night, at the same time that they tried the enemy's 
mode of fighting. Gillies (c. 10) not only falls into the same error as Mit- 
ford, but even represents the Greeks as having sent out '' advice-boats 
to observe the progress of the Persians," upon the return of which with- 
out intelligence, he supposes their design of sailing at midnight to have 
been abandoned ; that the Greeks then thought the opportunity afforded 
by the absence of the Persian squadron favourable for them " to display 
their courage in fight, and their superior skill in naval action," and that 
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in number, the opportunity was favourable, and the mea- 
sure would have the effect of helping to conceal their pur- 
pose of sailing in the ensuing night. They moved about 
three hours before sunset \ and were met by the Persians, 
who by means of their superiority, surrounded themin such a 
manner, that the Greeks wexe obliged at first to form their 
ships into a circle with the prows outwards, towards the 
enemy. They soon however, assumed the offensive, cap- 
tured thirty of the Persian vessels, and were joined by a 
ship of Lemnus, which deserted from the enemy during the 
action. The ensuing night was extremely tempestuous. 
The Persians at Aphet8B, not yet recovered from the dis- 

' about Bunset they approached in a line, and offered battle to the 
Persian fleet." Herodotus does not indeed mention why the Greeks 
abandoned their intention of sailing at midnight ; but his narrative suffi- 
ciently explains it. Their design was suspended by the stormy weather 
that night, and partly, perhaps^ by their unexpected success in the evening : 
the next day, its necessity was entirely superseded by the intelligence which 
they received of the destruction of the Persian squadron at the Ccela. 
There is not a word of evidence for the advice-boats of Dr. GilUes, or 
for the line in which he says that the Greeks advanced ; and Herodotus 
most clearly states, that their attack was not for the empty purpose of 
displaying their own skill and valour, but for that of trying an enemy in 
regard to whose courage at sea and naval tactics they were yet unex- 
poiienced. 

Larcher, (Trad* d' Herodote, 8, note 12) who has adopted the opinion of 
Brunck, is still wider from the truth in regard to the same passage of Hero- 
dotus. He supposes, that the Greeks actually sailed at midnight towards 
the Euripus, and that, not finding any enemy, they returned to Artemisium 
and attacked the Persians on the following evening. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, that the attack of the Greeks took place on the evening 
prior to the night on which they had designed to sail, and that this design 
was never executed. 

1 Both Gillies and Mitford have represented the Greeks as advancing 
upon this occasion in the evening ; but the circumstances of the battle as 
well on this as on the following day, show that these actions did not begin, 
but end, about the evemng. It is seen in the preceduig note, that the words 
used by Herodotus are, diiXtiv ^tf/tiji/. AccXi| had several modes of signifi- 
cation ; but Larcher (Herodote, 8, note 13) has shown, chiefly from Dion 
Chrysostom (de Glor. Orat. 2), that its common import was the middle of 
the afternoon ; and it is no small ccmfirmation of this opinion, that dtiKkvbv, 
in modem Greek, means the hour stated in the text. 
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order occasioned by the battle, were thrown into the greatest 
confusion ; but it was to the 200 ships which had attempted 
to make the circuit of Euboea, that the tempest was most 
fatal ; for this squadron having been overtaken by it at the 
Coela, a dangerous coast between the Capes Caphareus and 
GersBstus \ not one of them escaped destruction. 

On the following day the Greeks received, together with 
the intelligence of this event, a reinforcement of fifty-three 
Athenian triremes. By these fortunate occurrences they 
were encouraged to make a second attempt upon the enemy. 
Having advanced at the same hour of the afternoon as on 
the preceding day, they particularly directed their eflTorts 
against the ships of Gilicia, and, having sunk or destroyed a 
great number of them, returned to Artemisium at night- 
faU'. 

* Td dk fttrali^ Ka^qpswc ««» Vipaurrov t& KotKa Evpoiag KaXiirai. 
— Strabo, Epit. 10. Est Sinus Euboicus quem Ccela vocant, suspectus nautis 
— Liv. 31, 47. 

nXqffov dk viKQ&v KoXKov E^jSoiac fivx6v. — Euripid. Troad. 84. 
Euboicae caates, nltoirqae Caphereiis. — Virgil. Ma, 11, 260. 

Philostratos (ApoUon. Tyan. 3, 28) describes the KoiXii SvjSoia as a 
coast where are many projecting rocks (acpair^puz) and hidden shoals 
{jipfiara). The promontories, of which the two principal are Gersestus and 
Caphareus, are the rd dxpa r^c EvjSoiac to which some of the people of 
Eretria proposed to retire, when their city was about to be attacked by 
the Persians under Datis (Herodot. 6, 100). A rugged coast, rising abruptly 
from the sea to the heights of Mount Oehe, was difficult of access both by 
sea and land, and offered great resources of defence against an invader. 
It appears from Tzetzes, (in Lycophr. y. 373) that Cape Caphareus in the 
12th century was known by the naine of iBivXo<lidyog, devourer of wood 
(ships). It is now called Kavo Doro, and X.<i^€ipka. 

* *vXa^avr€c Sk Ttjv aifTt)v wpriv, wXioovrsg Mirt<rov vrivffi KiXifftryvc 
raifrag Sk dtatpOttpavregt wg tittppSvii iysvtro, airkirXiaov hvioia Irri t6 
'Aprtfiiffiov. Herodot. 8, 14. The words nig iiftppSvt] kysviTo connected 
with rrjv avrrjv uipriv, prove that Herodotus could not have meimt the 
evening by deiXti dij/iri in his description of the action of the preceding day. 
Nor were the two English historians, mentioned in a preceding note, war- 
ranted by this passage in stating that the whole Cilician squadron was cut 
off and destroyed. The Cilician ships amounted to 100 before the storm at 
Casthaofie^, and some of them fought at Salamis. That these were not a 
reinforcement from Cilicia is manifest from the remarks of Herodotus, on 
the state of the armament, when it arrived at Phalerum (8, 66), 
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The Persians, ashamed of bemg insulted by a force so 
very inferior, and afraid of the displeasure of Xerxes, 
resolved at length to become the assailants, and on the 
subsequent day at noon they attacked the Greeks in 
the bay of Artemisium. The combat was long and ob- 
stinate, and the loss was severe on both sides. The Per- 
sians again formed their ships into a crescent ; the 
Greeks again anticipated the attack, as they had done 
in the first day'^s action; and when the Persian ships 
closed towards the centre, as they were necessarily obliged 
to do, in approaching the comparatively small body of the 
enemy, they fell aboard of each other, and their numbers 
became of little advantage to them. As Herodotus says 
that their loss was much greater than that of the Greeks \ 
and as five of the Greek triremes were taken by the Egyp- 
tians, and not less than ninety of the Athenian galleys were 
damaged, we can hardly reckon the loss of the Persian fleet, 
between taken, sunk, and disabled, at less than 100 triremes. 
But a repetition of such victories would have been to the 
Greeks as serious in their consequences as a defeat, and the 
event of the last action convinced them of the necessity of 
retiring from Artemisium. Nevertheless, the experience and 
the confidence which they bad gained had been well pur- 
chased : and Pindar has truly said that at Artemisium ^^ the 
sons of Athens had laid the foundations of liberty ^^ 

While the Greek conunanders were deliberating upon a 
retreat, intelligence arrived of the loss of Thermopylae, on 
the same day on which the last engagement had occurred 
at Artemisium. It was decreed therefore to proceed imme- 
diately to the protection of the southern states, now threat- 
ened by the Persian army. The ships sailed in the order in 
which they were anchored ; the Corinthians, who were in 
the left wing, leading the van, and the Athenians occupying 

^ ToXXai fikv ifj rSiv 'EXX^i/b>v vUq SuifiOeipovrOf voXKol Sk av^pcc- 
iroXX^ ^ tri irXivvec vUg ti rStv papPdptov xai avBpeg, Herodot. 8, 16. 

• sir* * ApTtfiiffitft iraiBtg 'AOtjvaiwv ilSdXovro ^aivvdv KptiirXd' iXivOepiag, 
Pindar, ap. Plutarch, de Glor. Athen. 7. Themist. 8. de Malign. Hero- 
dot. 34. 
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the more dangerous position of the rear \ Thus they passed 
through the channel of Euboea, and arrived at Salamis 
without any delay or interruption. On the morning after 
their departure, the Persian fleet crossed the Euboic Strait 
with great caution, and on the same afternoon anchored at 
Artemisium. Here they remained a few days, during which 
great numbers of the Persians passed over to Thermopylae, 
by permission of Xerxes, to satisfy their curiosity, by viewing 
the scene of action and the dead : they then followed the 
same route which the Greeks had taken through the Eu- 
ripus, and in three days anchored in the Athenian roadsted 
of Phalerum. 

" In my opinion,*" says Herodotus *, " the Persians, when 
they entered Attica, were not less numerous either by land 
or sea, than when they arrived at Thermopylae and Sepias ; 
for against the men who had perished in the storms at sea, 
and in the battles at Thermopylae and Artemisium, I will 
place those who had not yet followed the king ; namely, the 
Melienses, the Dorians, the Locri, and the Boeotians ; the 
last of whom joined him with all their forces, except those 
belonging to Thespise and Plataea. He was reinforced also 
by the Carystii, the Andrii and Tenii, as well as by all the 
islanders except those of the five cities which I have already 
mentioned. The Parii, however, awaited at Cythnus the 
event of the war ; all the others joined Xerxes at Phale- 
rum ; and thus the farther he advanced in Greece, the more 
numerous his armament became." 

However clear and decided this opinion of the historian 
may appear, it is unsupported by proof, and purely con- 
jectural. In truth it can scarcely be correct as to the 
naval forces, for when we consider that of the Persian 
ships, which at Sepias amounted to 1327, about 700 were 
lost at that place, at Ooela, and at Aphetae, it is scarcely 
possible to believe, that from a few cities bordering on 
the canal of Euboea, and from some of the smaller islands 
of the JEgesLU^ not one of which had furnished the Greeks 

> Herodot. 8, 21. a Herodot. 8, 66. 
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with more than four triremes, Xerxes could have sup- 
plied the loss of half a fleet which had taken him sevem 
years to collect from all Egypt, SjTria, and Asia Minor. 
The probability is, that the only correct numerical know- 
ledge which the Greeks obtained of any part of thfe Per- 
sian armament at any period of the expedition, was that 
of the triremes at the muster of Doriscus. An unfounded 
opinion appears to have prevailed that the losses as far as 
Artemisium and Thermopylae had been supplied by the sub- 
sequent reinforcements, and upon this foundation alone seem 
to have rested the several estimates of the Persian num- 
bers at Salamis, namely, the 1200 * or 1300' of Isocrates, 
the more than 1000 of Plato and Otesias', the 1200 of 
Nepos % and above all the 1207 which ^schylus has given 
with an obvious pretension to rigid accuracy ', but which 
being precisely the number resulting from the muster of 
Doriscus, seems clearly to betray its origin. We cannot 
wonder that the Greeks should have been ignorant of the 
Persian numbers at Salamis, when the best authorities differ 
so widely as to their own ; Herodotus making the Greek 
ships amount to about 380, and .^^chylus at the utmost to 
310. Ahoid one thousand therefore is the greatest accuracy we 
can pretend to, in stating the strength of the Persian fleet at 
Salamis ; and from these are to be deducted, in estimating 
the number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were 

1 Tsocr. Paneg. 27. 33. « Panath. 17. 

' XiXiwv Koi tTi w\e6v<i)v. Plat. leg. 3, 14. virkp tcLc x^^^^C* Ctes. 26. 

* Com. Nep. Themist. 2. 

* "EXXijctv iikv ijv 
'O rrac apiOfibg kg TpiaKaSag SiKa 
"Se&v, SeKag d' ijv riovda x^^P*? tKKpiTog' 

*Qv ^y€, irXfiOog* ai ^ ifirspKOfi'jroi TCixti 

'FjKardv dig ^ffav, kwrd 9'' taS* ix^i \6yog. 

Pers. 338. 
The words x^^P^C ^^^ irXijOog are sufficiently ambiguous to warrant the 
question whether the numbers intended by the poet were 1000 and 300, or 
1207 and 310. But the exact coincidence of 1207 with the result of the 
muster at Doriscus, and indeed the words themselves seem to favour the 
larger numbers. 
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sent to occupy the Megaric strait of Salamis, and which, 
according to Plutarch, were 200 in number. 

The Greeks, although they had suffered so severely in the 
last action at Artemisium, reunited their forces not less 
speedily than the Barbarians, and still more effectually ; a 
second fleet, which they had been collecting in the harbour 
called Pogon, in Troezenia, joined their friends at Salamis, 
and made the Greek ships amount (according to Herodotus) 
to 367 triremes ^ and five penteconters, including among the 
triremes the deserter from Lemnus. The Athenians, Co- 
rinthians, and Megarenses, had repaired their losses, so as 
to have exactly the same number of ships as at Artemisium« 
The ^ginetae added twelve to the number engaged at 
Artemisium, besides employing (according to the supposition 
mentioned in the note) twelve more for the protection of 
their island, which was peculiarly exposed to danger, all the 
opposite coast of Attica being in the hands of the enemy. 
The Euboic cities which adhered to the cause of Greece, 

* In favour of the enumeration of .^schylus, we may remark — 1. That 
he was present in the action ; whereas the historian was only an infant at 
that time. — 2. That the numbers of .^chylus being stated in verse, cannot 
easily have been falsified by erroneous copies. — 3. That the text of He- 
rodotus is at variance with itself ; his total number of 378 exceeding the 
sum of the contingents by 12. On the other hand — 1. The details of He- 
rodotus give an authenticity to his narrative, which is deficient in ^schy- 
lus. — 2. The disagreement between the total of Herodotus and his details is 
easily accounted for, if we suppose that in the total of 378 the historian 
included the ^ginetan ships, which he states to have been left to defend 
the coast of ^Egina, and that these ships were twelve in number ; — ^a suppo- 
sition which is in some measure confirmed by Pausanias, who remarks, that 
on this occasion, next to the Athenian ships, those of ^gina were the most 
numerous ; whence it appears that they must have exceeded forty, the num- 
ber of the Corinthian ships. From Thucydides little is to be learnt on this 
question. He says, that the Athenian ambassadors sent to Sparta just 
before the Peloponnesian war, being desirous of heightening the merits of 
Athens in the Persian invasion, stated, that of 400 ships at Salamis, the 
Athenians furnished little less than two thirds. One of the manuscripts, 
however, of Thucydides has 300 instead of 400 ; and this must be the cor- 
rect reading, if the ambassadors spoke truth as to the proportion of the 
Athenian vessels, and if at the same time Herodotus is ri^xt in stating the 
Athenian contingent at 180. 
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brought the same ships which had been employed at Arte- 
misium. Those maimed by the Ghalcidenses of Euboea had 
been borrowed from the Athenians '. 

The contingent of each state upon this occasion, furnishes 
us with a good scale for judging of their relative importance 
at sea. Athens had 180 ships, ^gina 30, Corinth 40, 
Megara20, Ghalcis of Euboea 20, Sparta 16, Sicyon 15, 
Epidaurus 1 0, Eretria of Euboea 7, Ambracia 7, Leucas 3, 
Troezen 5, Hermione 3, Styra of Eubcea 2, Geus 2, Naxus 
4, Cythnus 1 trireme and 1 penteconter, Melus 2 pente- 
conters, Seriphus 1 penteconter, Siphnus 1 penteconter, 
Grotona in Italy 1 trireme. 

The description of the battle by jEschylus, who was 
engaged in it, is contained in a speech of the Uiptrai 
addressed to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, by a messenger 
whom the monarch has sent from Athens to Persia. 

The messenger begins by stating, that Xerxes, upon 
receiving information from a pretended friend in the Grrecian 
fleet, that the Greeks were preparing to retreat in the 
ensuing night from the straits of Salamis, gave orders to his 
naval commanders to arrange his fleet in three lines, as 
soon as the darkness should be sufficient to commence their 
proceedings, and at the same time to occupy all the openings 
and narrow passages of the straits, detaching other ships to 
complete the blockade of the island, and making the Per- 
sian commanders answerable with their heads for the escape 
of any of the Greeks. The poet then proceeds to say : 
" The Persians having taken their supper, the rowers tied 
their oars with the leathern thongs to the pegs *, and when 

1 Herodot. 8, 1. 46. 

' NavjSaVijg r* dvrjp 

TpoirovTO Kiavfiv ffKaXfibv dfiijii* ivtipiTfiov. 

iEschyl. Pers. v. 373. 
The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the gunwale of the Greek ves- 
sels, described in these words of iEschylus, has been in use from the earliest 
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the night came on, both rowers and combatants embarked. 
All night the commanders were occupied in arranging the 
ships in their appointed stations. The Greeks made no 
attempt to escape : on the contrary, at day-light, the Bar- 
barians were struck with surprise and fear, when they be- 
held the Greeks prepared for battle, and heard the rocks of 
Salamis re-echo to the sound of the trumpet and to the 
song of the Psean. The stroke of the Grecian oars kept 
time to the word of command. First, the right wing, and 
then the whole fleet, moved forward, the commanders ex- 
horting their men to liberate by that day^s combat their 
country, their families, the tombs of their ancestors, and the 
seats of their paternal deities. These cries having been 
met by those of the Persians, the battle was commenced by 
a Greek ship, which attacked a Phoenician, and carried away 
its outer works. At first the Persians sustained the en- 
counter, but at length the multitude of their ships became 
embarrassed in the narrow sea, and, instead of assisting one 
another, their oars were carried away by the brazen prows 
of their own fleet. The Greeks then attacked them on 
every side ; the hulls of the Persian vessels were overturned ; 
and the sea was no longer to be seen for the broken ships 

times, and still remains in use. It is one of the operations of putting to 
sea, described by Homer : 

*UpTifvavTo S* ipiTfiA rpowoiQ Iv Sepfiarivoiffi, — Od. A. v. 782. 
In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong (rp07r(uri}pi) em- 
braces the middle of the oar (kovtti), together with a strong peg {(TKaXfibg), 
fixed in the gunwale in the mamier described in the annexed sketch. 




1. ffKaXfiog, 2. rpoiruTtipi, 3. kovtti, 

ffKoXfiSc trtpi hv dtfffitvovffi tSlq kwvoq irdootikov. Etym. M. in 
rpoTTWT^pcC* ol XndvTiQ 04 kv Toiq TrXoioif, kv oIq aX K&irat rrtpi Toi)c fficoX- 
fw^g vipiBkovTM. Phot. Lex. in v. V. et J. Poll. 1, 87. Hesych. in 
rpOTTUKFctffBe. 
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and the bodies of the shiin, which covered even the rocks 
and the shore. The remaining vessels of the Persians had 
recourse to a disorderly flight; those disabled were sur- 
rounded by the Greeks ; and the men were beaten to death 
by broken oars and fragments of the wrecks, like a shoal of 
tunnies, or a netfiill of other fish. Night alone put an end 
to the cries and groans which filled all the Pelasgian sea ; 
for never before was there such a multitude of men slain in 
one day.^' 

*' In a small island, difiEicult of access, the resort of Pan, 
which lies before Salamis, Xerxes had posted a body of 
Persians, selected for their beauty, valour, noble birth, or 
fidelity to the king. He had placed them there for the 
purpose of securing a refuge to his own friends, or of 
preparing an easy conquest of the Greeks, if the latter, 
after having lost their ships, should escape to tiie island. 
But no sooner had the deity given victory to the Greeks, 
than a band of them, clothed in brazen armour, leapt 
out of their vessels, and surrounded the island on every 
side, that the enemy might have no meims of escaping; 
Many of the Persians fell by stones and arrows, and at 
length in a general assault of the Greeks, they all pe- 
rished. When Xerxes, who had been seated during the 
action upon a lofty height near the sea, beheld this last 
most severe misfortune, he cried out aloud, and rent his 
garments, gave orders to his army, and betook himself to a 
disorderly flight.'' 

The " pretended friend,'' mentioned by the poet in the 
beginning of this narrative of the battle, was Sicinnus, pre- 
ceptor of the children of Themistocles, whom the Athenian 
commander had sent with a deceitful message to the enemy's 
fleet \ Never was the power of a superior mind, in recon- 
ciling discordant interests, and in making them bend to his 
own great purposes, more conspicuous than in the instance 
of Themistocles upon this occasion. Without such a coun- 

» Herodot. 8, 76, 110. 
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sellor and leader, the Athenian democracy could never have 
acquired for itself the singlenesfi of design necessary to suc- 
cess in war ; still less could Athens have obtained sufficient 
influence to overcome the delays, the hesitation, and the 
want of concert and discipline inherent in every confederacy, 
but particularly a confederacy of republics. It was in great 
measure owing to the councils of Themistocles that the 
Athenians were in a state of readiness for the Persian war. 
Not iminformed of the preparations which Dareius and 
Xerxes had for seven years been soaking against Greece, 
and against Athens in particular, aiid justly calculating 
that the encroachments of Persian power and influence in 
Ionia and Thrace had done more to facilitate and encourage 
a future attempt than the failure of the two former expedi- 
tions to prevent it, Themistocles foresaw that the salvation 
of Greece was to be looked for in the superior skill of the 
Greeks at sea, and especially in the strength of the navy of 
his own republic, which had taken the lead in Greece 
since the victory at Marathon. It was with this view that 
Themistocles had persuaded the Athenians to apply the 
treasure derived from the mines of Laurium, which they 
were about to divide among themselves, to the increase of 
their navy, with the ostensible view of prosecuting the war 
with their maritime rival ^Sgina; by these means the 
Athenian fleet received an increase of 200 triremes at ^ 
most seasonable moment, and was still farther augmented 
when the danger from Persia became more imminent \ 

The Athenians found the utmost difficulty in obtaining a 
cordial co-operation from their irresolute allies, each think- 

* Herodot. 7j 144. Herodotus remarks, that the war between ^Egina 
and Athens was the salvation of Greece, by obliging Athens to become a 
naval power. But in considering the fortunate ccmcurrence of circum- 
stances which led to the result of the contest with Persia, the possession 
of the mines of Laurium, which gave the Athenians the means of raising 
a navy, should not be omitted : for Athens had not much commerce ',^t 
that time ; the little which the conquest of Egypt and Asia by the Per- 
sians, and the subsequent hostility of those countries, had left to the 
eastern coast of Greece, was then principally in the hands of iEgina. 
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ing more of his individual safety than of the common cause 
of Greece. Although the Athenian ships formed at least 
half the fleet, the jealousy of the other powers prevented 
the chief command from being given to an Athenian ; and 
Themistocles could only prevent their dispersion at Artemi- 
sium by bribing Adeimantus the Corinthian, and Eurybiades 
the Spartan, on the latter of whom the chief command of the 
allied fleet was conferred, although there were no more than ten 
Lacedaemonian ships at Artemisium, and sixteen at Salamis. 
The difficulty of preventing the allies from dispersing was 
still greater at Salamis than at Artemisium. The Pelopon- 
nesians were very naturally afraid of being shut up in that 
island without provisions, and without the possibility of a 
retreat to the peninsula, if the Persians should be victo- 
rious. They resolved, therefore, to proceed to the Isth- 
mus, where their land-forces were employed in construct- 
ing a rampart and ditch from one sea to the other, after 
having rendered impassable the Scironian road, which 
passes along the rocky coast lying between Megara and 
Crommyon \ 

Some of the Greek ships had already spread their sails 
for departure, when Themistocles, convinced that if they 
once quitted Salamis for any less advantageous situation, 
they would not wait for the attack of the Persian fleet, but 
would retire to their respective cities, tried once more his 
influence over Eurybiades ; but although he succeeded in 
convincing this commander of the impolicy of a retreat 
even with a view to the defence of the Peloponnesus, he 
was unable to counteract the opposition of the Corinthian 
and other leaders, until he announced the determination of 

1 Herodot. 8. 40. 56. 9^ 7- 10. The bay anciently called Schoenns^ and 
now Ealam^ki, which is at the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and which 
was consequently the eastern termination of the line fortified by the Pe- 
loponnesians, was evidently the place to which they intended to retire. 
Near the shore of this bay the remains of the stadium and theatre of the 
Isthmian games, and the site of the temple of Neptune, are still to be dis- 
tinguished. 
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the Athenians to abandon the cause of Greece, if the allies 
should retreat from Salamis. To Adeimantus, the Corin- 
thian who attempted to silence the Athenian conunander 
by reminding him that the Athenians had no longer any 
country, Themistocles replied, that as long as they had 200 
ships manned by their own citizens \ no state in Greece 
could resist them ; and that in the worst circumstances 
they would emigrate to Siris in Italy, which already belonged 
to them. For the moment this threat was successful. 
Meantime, the Persians advanced from Phalerum to the 
straits of Salamis, with the intention of coming to action on 
the ensuing morning. Xerxes had not adopted this resolu- 
tion without holding a council of war, in which the opinion 
of each commander was asked, beginning with the kings of 
Sidon and Tyre. All were for battle, except Artemisia of 
Halicamassus, who commanded five ships from her native 
city, and from the neighbouring islands of Cos, Nisyrus, 
and the Galydnse. She advised Xerxes to blockade Salamis, 
where the enemy had no provisions, while the land-forces 
should march to the Peloponnesus ; and she most judi- 
ciously urged as reasons for not hazarding a general action 
by sea, the superior skill of the Greeks, and the little reliance 
which Xerxes could place upon the people of Cyprus, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Egypt. 

The fears and selfishness of the Peloponnesians having 
once more gained the ascendancy, Themistocles was obliged 
to have recourse to a stratagen of singular boldness. Per- 
suaded that the Greeks, however divided they might be in 
opinion, would agree heartily in opposing the Barbarians when 
battle became inevitable, he sent Sicinnus to the Persian com- 
manders with assurances of his own good wishes to their cause^ 
informing them at the same time of the intention of theGreeks 
to retreat, and urging the Persians to attack them while 
they were in this stat« of disagreement among one another. 

> This number was made up of the 180 manned by Athenians together 
with the twenty which they had leAt to the Chalcidenses. 

VOL. II. S 
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** The Persians,'' says Herodotus \ " thinking the advice 
sincere, disembarked a considerable force in the little island 
of Psyttaleia, situated between Salamis and the continent ; 
then, in the middle of the night, they advanced the wing of 
their fleet which was towards the west, for the purpose of 
investing the island of Salamis on every side ; while the ships 
which were drawn up about Oeus and Cynosura moved 
forward also, and occupied all the strait as far as Munychia. 
They advanced their fleet in this manner to prevent the 
enemy from escaping, and in order that, thus enclosed on 
every side, the Greeks might sufier punishment for what 
they had done at Artemisium.'" 

Upon comparing this passage with the narrative of 
j^schylus, who says that the main body of the Persian 
ships drew up in a triple line, while others proceeded to 
invest Salamis on every side, there remains no doubt that 
the Persians took especial care to occupy with some of 
their ships the western channel of Salamis towards the 
Megaris, with the same view as they had sent a squadron 
to occupy the Euriptis, when the Greeks were at Artemi- 
sium. The Megaric channel was in fact the only position 
necessary to be occupied in order to prevent the escape of 
the Greeks. According to Plutarch, there were 200 ships 
employed on this service, or exactly the same number sent 
firom Aphetse to the Euripus. Diodorus says they were 
Egyptians, and he expressly states that the Megaric Strait 
was the position which they occupied. No further mention 
is made of this squadron ; but it seems evident that they 
could not have been engaged in the battle. 

The words of Herodotus concerning Ceus and Cynosura 
are not equally clear : Cynosura was probably the name of 
the long rocky cape, which projects towards the Attic 
shore on the eastern side of the Bay of Salamis, and 
which, as we have ah*eady seen, was sometimes known by 
the appellation of Sileniae and Tropsea. A similar Cape at 

1 Herod. 8^ 76. 
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Marathon was also called Cynosura ; and the name (mean- 
ing " dog^s tail") was often applied by the Greeks to 
narrow promontories of this kind *. Herodotus seems to 
have introduced the name of Cynosura solely for the pur- 
pose of noticing the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle, 
which predicted victory to the Greeks, and which began 
with the words — " When the Barbarians shall cover with 
their ships the sacred shore of Diana and that of Cyno- 
sura *.'■* These words of the oracle, compared with those 

* Hesych. io Kvvoaovpa. See above p. 7B, n. 2. 

* 'AW* orav 'Aprlfw^oc %pv(ra6pov Upbv dicrr/v 
vfivai ytpvpiixTiaffi, cat elvaXitiv KwSffovpav, 

IXttiSi fiaivofiktfy \tirapdg Tckpffavnc 'AO^vac, &c. Herodot. 8, 77* 
The diligent translator and commentator of Herodotus, Larcher, seems not 
to have sufficiently considered these verses, or to have duly compared them 
with the words of his author, when he formed the opinion which he has 
given in the 109th note of the 8th book of his translation : namely, that 
by ^ Ceus" Herodotus meant the island of that name opposite to the 
south-eastern extremity of Attica, and by " Cynosura " the promwitory of 
Marathon on the Attic^ coast. The words of Herodotus are as follows : 
Toiai Sk d»g ircerrd kyivsTo tcL ayyeX0lvra, tovto fikv, kc f^v vtjaida Ttjv 
'^rvTrdktiav, fitra^^ SaXofiivo; n iceifilvfjv Kal riJQ i^TTcipov, froXXoty^ t&v 
Hipakiav dirt^^aaavro' tovto dk, kvtiSi^ hyivovTo fiktrai vvKTeg, dvifyov 
fikv Tb dv* kffwiptiQ Kepac KVKkovfievoi irpb£ Tt^v ^aXafiivar dviiyov dk oi 
ccfi0c Ttjv Eiov re Kai rr/v Kvvoaovpav Ttrayfikvoi, Karkxov rt fxixP'^ Mov* 
wxitiQ vdvra tov TropOfibv rg(n vtivai' t&vSe dk etVcKcv dvrjyov rdf v^ag, 
Xva Bi^ Tolffi "BXXijffi fitiSk ipvyeuv Hy, aXX' dv6\afiil>0svTtc kv rg '2dka- 
liivt doUv riaiv t&v kir* *ApTtfii4Titfi dyiavurnaTtav, — Herodot. 8, 76. 
M. Larcher supposed that the Persian fleet formed a chain round the coast 
of Attica from Phalerum on the west to the strait of Euboea on the east ; 
and that in the middle of the night before the battle, the western wing of 
the Persian fleet at Phalerum proceeded to invest the southern and western 
sides of Salamis, while the eastern wing, which was near Euboea, entered 
the Saronic Gulf, and occupied the strait between Salamis and the Attic 
shore. Herodotus however distinctly states (8, 67), that all the land-forces 
were assembled at Athens (Ittci iav drnKUTo kg t&q *AOfivac irdvTtg ovtoi) 
.... and the entire fleet at Phalerum (ot Bk Xoitroi iag dwiKovTo kg 
TO ^dXtjpov). Such a movement as M. Larcher supposes was impos- 
sible, the distance from Salamis to the Cynosura of Marathon being more 
than sixty nautical miles, and that from Salamis to Ceus more than 
forty ; his explanation therefore can only be admitted on the supposition 
that the words ol dfupi Ttjv Kkov Kal rifv Kwotrovpav TtTayfitvoi may be 
interpreted ^^ those vessels, which had been stationed near Marathon and the 

s 2 
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of i^schylus, seem to point out the exact position which 
the Persians assumed, in three lines, in the night which 
preceded the action. Their first movement in the after- 
noon had been to quit the neighbourhood of Phalerum, and 
to approach the Strait of Salamis ; the next, after having 
received the message of Themistocles, was to occupy 
Psyttaleia, and to place the westernmost of their ships in 
different stations around Salamis, particularly in the Megaric 
strait, at the same time that the great body of the fleet was 
arranged in the channel between Salamis and Attica, from 
the Munychian peninsula as far as the strait leading to the 
Bay of Eleusis. Thus the point of Gynosura and the island 
of Psyttaleia were opposite to the centre of the triple line 



island CeuB*' pieTiously to the first moyement : it is eyident, however, that 
rerayftlvoi in c. 76, depends on SiaraxBavrsg in c. 70, where the latter 
word descrihes the position of the Perman ships before the message of 
Themistocles had been received. There were obviously two movements of 
the Persian fleet previous to the engagement. In the afternoon, as soon 
as Xerxes had formed the resolution to attack, the whole of his fleet 
approached SaUmis, and formed in order of battle. ('Errcc^i) Sk 
vapriyyiXkov dvairXwitVt dvfiyov t6.q vriag iirt ri)v SccXa/iii^a, tal 
fraptKpi9fi<rav SiaraxBivre^ kot* iffrvxtiyi/* rirt /ikv vw oi)K c^expifffE (r^( 
1^ i7fiipi| vavfiaxifl^ froiri<raoOac yd4 ydp kviysviro' cl dk ^apcuKCva- 
Zovro ic rify vvrepaltiv. c. 70.) The Persians did not attack on that 
evening, because it was too bite ; but drew up in readiness for the 
following morning. It was not until the message of Themistocles was 
received, that the Persian commanders ordered a second movement, or 
that in which the ships about Ceus and Cynosura are said by Herodotus to 
have entered and covered all the straits. There seems, therefore, no room 
for a doubt, that Herodotus intended to say, that the straits were occupied 
in the middle of the night by the ships which had been drawn up on the 
preceding afternoon, in order of battle, near Cynosura ; nor can there be 
much hesitation (as the main body of the Persian fleet must have been 
brought very near this cape, in the movement of the afternoon,) in con- 
cluding from this evidence alone that Cynomra was the Cape of Aghia 
Varvtok As to the words ri)v Kloy, it is possible that Ceus may have 
been a place in Salamis, or on the Attic coast opposite to Cape Cynosura ; 
it is also possible that there is some error in the text. Perhaps Hero- 
dotus wrote rrjv vijffov in reference to the island of Psyttaleia ; the 
mention of which immediately preceded that of the movement of the ships 
into the strait. 
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of the Persians, and near their right was a cape of Salamis, 
upon or adjacent to which, as we have ahready seen from 
Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana ; and hence the words 
of the oracle of Bacis relating to the shore of Diana, which 
Herodotus has quoted. The Greek fleet extended pro- 
bably from near the island of Arpathoni to Cape Cyno- 
sura^ and possessed the advantage of having their flanks 
covered by the shore, and thus secured from being at- 
tacked by the enemy with more than an equal front. 
That the Munychian peninsula was the situation of the 
left wing of the Persians, appears from the words of Hero- 
dotus just cited; and that the right extended towards 
the Bay of Eleusis is equally evident from a subsequent 
passage, where the historian says that the Phoenicians 
were opposed to the Athenians, who occupied the wing of 
the Greeks towards the west and Eleusis \ 

Xerxes being persuaded that the unsuccessful result of 
the actions at Artemisium was in great measure the con- 
sequence of his not having been present', now assumed 
in the rear of his fleet, a station on shore, which we may 
presume to have been nearly opposite to the centre of 
his line. 

While the Persians were surrounding the Greeks on 
every side, the latter were passing the time in debate. They 
supposed the enemy'*s fleet to be in the same place where 
they had seen it in the day. The Peloponnesians were 
more anxious than ever to retreat, having learnt that the 
Persian army had begun its march that very evening 
towards the Isthmus. In this conjuncture Aristeides, 
who had been banished from Athens chiefly by the arts 
of Themistocles, and who had already heard of the unwil- 
lingness of the Peloponnesians to fight at Salamis, ar- 
rived from jEgina, and calling Themistocles out from the 
council, said to him, " we have often been opposed to each 
other, let us still be rivals and contend which of us can 

' Herodot. 8, 85. » Herodot. 8, 69. 
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render the greatest service to his country. The Pelo- 
ponnesians may debate as they will. It is too late, the 
enemy smromids us, I am an eye-witness of it. Neither 
the Corinthians, nor Eurybiades himself can any longer 
escape. Enter, therefore, and communicate this intelli- 
gence to the council.*" — ** Know,'' replied Themistocles, 
^' that the Persians have done this by my advice ; I had no 
other means of inducing the Greeks to fight. 60, tjiere- 
fore, and impart the news yourself; for if I were to do so, 
they would not believe me.'" Aristeides then communicated 
his information, adding that he had found it very difficult to 
pass unnoticed through the Persian ships ; but the council 
hesitated to believe an Athenian, until his intelligence was 
confirmed by the commander of a trireme of Tonus, which 
deserted from the enemy. As soon as the dawn appeai-ed, 
the hopUtse and archers of embarkation were assembled ', 
Themistocles harangued the Athenians, and the troops 
were embarked. At this moment the ship arrived from 
iSgina, which had been sent to obtain the aid and presence 
of the JEacidsd in the battle. 

The Greeks now presented to the astonished Persians the 
appearance which ^schylus has described ; and, instead of 

> oil ff-OXKoyov Twv ktri^rktav iroififfdfievou — (Herodot 8, 83.) The dis- 
tinction of the kfripdTai, vavrai, and KOTrtiXdraiy has been alluded to in a 
former note. It has been seen, that there were sometimes fifty hoplitee in 
each trireme. Plutarch indeed says, that at the battle of Salamis there 
were only fourteen hoplitee and four archers in each of the Athenian gal- 
leys : but as the Athenian army was then in Salamis, and the hoplitse were 
so numerous, that many of them were drawn up on the shore and were 
mere spectators of the battle, (Herodot. 8. 95) it seems incredible, that the 
Athenian triremes should not at least have had as many of these marines 
on board as the enemy, who had thirty in each ship. — (Herodot. T, 
184.) When the continent was again open to the Athenians, the number 
of epibatae may have been reduced ; and hence it may easily be credited, 
that when the whole strength of Athens by land was required for the opera- 
tions against Mardonius, they may not have been more numerous in each 
ship than Plutarch mentions. Such, for instance, may have been their 
proportion in the battle of Mycale, which was fought on the same day 
as that of Platsea. 
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being unprepared, were advancing to the combat. The 
Persians moved forward also, and the shock was so violent, 
that the Greeks retreated for some distance * — a movement 
which may have been useiiil, by enabling them to correct 
any disorder in their line, and because it was their only 
means in such a narrow strait, crowded with vessels, of 
obtaining sufficient space for the regular advance of their 
galleys with the velocity . which was required to give full 
effect to the impulse of the brazen prows *. 

Three ships belonging to three different republics were 
said to have maintained their stations on this occasion, and 
not to have joined in the retreat ; and each of the three 
states claimed in consequence for its vessel the honour of 
having been the first to stand an engagement with the 
enemy^s ships, and, by causing the whole Greek line to 
advance to its assistance, to have thus brought on the 
general action. It was a disputed point between Athens 
and j^gina, whether the honour was due to the trireme of 
Ameinias, brother of the poet ^schylus, or to the ship just 
returned from ^gina '. A third claimant was Demodicus 
or Democritus of Naxiis, who has been celebrated in an 
epigram of Simonides*, but who has not been noticed 

1 Herodot. 8, 84. 

' Ol fikv 5j) oXXoi "EXXiji/eff M irpvfivriv dviKpovovTO cat cSkcXXov r&c 
vfjag, Herodot. 8, 84. See above, p. 245. n. 1. Plutarch asserts that 
the Greeks did not fight until the hour when the usual sea-breeze sets 
in ; and adds, that Themistodes chose that time because the low strongly 
built vessels of the Greeks were much less affected by the agitated sea than 
the high stems and lofty decks of th*e Barbarian ships, which becoming 
unmanageable, were thus exposed to the well directed action of the Grecian 
prows. The difference of construction here noticed by the biographer 
between the Greek ships and that part of the Persian fleet, which was 
not Greek, may have been true, and as the battle lasted the greater part of 
the day, the Greeks may have derived some advantage from the rough 
water, but ^schylus and Herodotus agree in showing that the action 
began at daylight, and not at the hour when the sea breeze sets in, which 
is generally late in the forenoon in the season when the battle was fought, 
that is to say towards the end of September. 

« Herodot. 8, 64. 84. Diodor. 11, 27. 

* Ap. Plutarch, de Malign. Herod. 36. 
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by Herodotus except as a trierarch, who persuaded his 
countrymen on board the four triremes of that island to 
join the Greek fleet instead of the Persian, to which they 
had been sent \ 

We learn from the same historian, that the Athenian ships 
were on the western or left wing of the Greeks, and that they 
were opposed to the Phoenicians : that the Lacedaemonians 
were on the right, and opposed to the lonians ^ The ^gine- 
tans were probably next to the Lacedsemonians, for towards 
the end of the battle they were in possession of the eastern 
strait '. 

Herodotus, instead of giving a consecutive narrative of 
the battle of Salamis, has related only a few of the most 
interesting occurrences : consistently with that determina- 
tion not to be responsible for any but ascertained facts, 
which is observable in every part of his history of the Per- 
sian invasion : in truth, who can describe all the details of a 
battle with accuracy ! Diodorus states that the first cause 
of the victory was the defeat of the ships of Phoenice and 
Cyprus by the Athenians, who then attacked those of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor ; that these resisted for some 
time, but were at length repulsed ; when, the Athenians 
having assailed the left of the enemy^s fleet, which had 
hitherto fought valiantly, the confusion of the Barbarians 
became general ^ This account, although not from the 
best authority, may very possibly be correct : for we cannot 
doubt that the Athenians by their superior energy and 
numbers led the way to victory, and determined the course 
which the action assumed. 

The Greeks had reckoned upon deriving some assistance 
from the disaffection of the lonians and Carians; and 

* Herodot. 8, 46. « Herodot. 8, 86. 

^ Herodot. 8, 91. Diodorus (11, 17) unites the Lacedsemonians with 
the Athenians on the left, and places the iEginetae on the right : in the 
latter he seems not to have been much in error, as the Lacedaemonian 
squadron consisted of no more than sixteen ships. 

* Diodor. 11, 19. 
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Tbemistocles, with a view to this object, or at least to 
render them suspected to the Persians, had, before his 
departure from Artemisium, written an address to them 
upon some rocks near the watering-place in that harbour, 
wherein he exhorted them to abandon the cause of Persia, 
or, if that should be found impossible, to abstain from 
putting forth their strength in battle, and to remember 
that they were fighting against the mother-country. But 
the contracted views which so often direct the councils of 
small republics, prevented the stratagem frt)m being suc- 
cessful. The same motives which prevented the Ionian 
chiefs from listening to Miltiades, who advised the destruc- 
tion of the bridge of Dareius over the Danube, when that 
monarch was engaged with the Scjrthians \ again actuated 
the commanders of the Asiatic Greeks. Their leading 
men owed to Persia the power which they enjoyed in their 
respective cities, and had therefore little temptation to 
desert its cause. In fact, the Greek auxiliaries of Xerxes, 
by their superiority both in skill and courage, were the most 
efficient part of his navy, and it was upon them that the 
chief weight of the contest fell. 

The little reliance which could be placed by Xerxes on 
the squadrons of Egypt, Cyprus, Gilicia and Pamphylia, 
and which was foreseen by Artemisia, was attested after 
the action by Mardonius^ The lonians, on the con- 
trary, captured several of the Greek ships: the death of 
Ariabignes, the brother of Xerxes, who had the conunand 
of the lonians and Carians, shows in what part of the fleet 
the battle had chiefly raged ; and two of the Ionian com- 
manders, whose conduct was observed by the king, and 
whose names were by his orders inscribed by his secretaries 
among those who had served him faithfully, were after- 
wards rewarded, the one with the government of Samus, 
the other with a large grant of land. Towards the close of 

1 Herodot. 4, 137- b.c, 508. » Herodot. 8, 68. 100. 
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the action, when the Phoenicians had been routed by their 
Athenian opponents, some Phoenicians, who had lost their 
ships, and had escaped to the shore, endeavoured to hide their 
disgrace by taking advantage of the suspicions which always 
oppressed the Asiatic Greeks in the Persian court, and com- 
plained to Xerxes of the treachery of the lonians as the 
cause of their misfortune. But it happened at the same 
moment that a vessel of Samothrace sank an Athenian 
under the eyes of the king ; and although the former was 
immediately afterwards destroyed by a ship of ^gina, the 
Samothracians, by means of their skill in using the javelin, 
not only saved themselves, but captured the i^ginetan. 
This practical answer to the accusation of the Phoenicians 
was fatal to them ; for Xerxes, who was already ill-disposed 
towards them by the general misconduct of the Phoenician 
squadron, gave immediate orders that the calumniators 
should lose their heads \ 

Artemisia, for whose capture the Athenians had offered a 
reward of 10,000 drachmae, escaped about the same time 
from the enemy, by means of her cunning and presence of 
mind, and obtained more credit with Xerxes than she really 
deserved. Her galley being in great danger from the ship 
of Ameinias, she suddenly attacked and sank that of Da- 
masithymus of Galyndus in Garia', a neighbour, against 
whom she had probably some private cause of dislike. 
This action having persuaded the Athenian that her ship 

^ In regard to the conduct of the lonians^ Diodorus relates an impro> 
bable story^ which is not confirmed by Herodotus. He says, that when the 
Persians had stationed their fleet in the straits and around the island, the 
lonians sent a certain Samian secretly to the Greeks, to communicate that 
information, together with a promise that they would desert the enemy 
during the action. He does not add, however, that they did desert. On 
the contrary, he remarks, that the left of the Barbarian fleet, where the 
lonians and Persians were stationed, made the greatest resistance. — 
Diodor. 11, 17. 

2 Herodot. 8, 87. 93. 
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belonged either to bis own fleet, or to a Greek deserter from 
the Persians, be desisted from the pursuit ; while Xerxes, 
supposing that the ship which she had sunk was an enemy, 
admired her conduct, exclaiming that his men had conducted 
themselves like women, and the women like men. 

It was towards the end of the action also, that Aristeides, 
collecting a body of Athenian boplitse, many of whom were 
idle spectators of the combat on the shore of Salamis, passed 
over into the island of Psyttaleia, and put to death the Per- 
sians who had been stationed there by Xerxes \ 

Psyttaleia, now called Lipsokutali (Acii/zoKovraXi)? ^ P^^ 
cisely as iiGschylus has intimated, low, and unprovided even 
with such narrow creeks as afforded safety to the small 
vessels of the ancients. It is rocky, clothed with shrubs, 
about a mile in length, and not more than two or three 
hundred yards broad. 

On such a narrow strip of land it was impossible for the 
Persians to find any shelter from the missiles of their 
assailants, or to resist in close combat, men much better 
armed for that purpose than themselves. Landing probably 
on the lee-side of the island, which is always accessible to 
a descent in moderate weather, the Greeks surrounded this 
select body of the enemy, and after having slain many with 
stones and arrows, destroyed the rest in a general assault, 
which occurred under the eyes of their sovereign, and of 
myriads of their countrymen on the adjacent shore of Attica. 

Pausanias, from whom it appears that the worship of 
Pan in Psyttaleia had continued to his time, and that 
wooden statues of the goa1>-footed deity were still seen in 
the island, is the only author who has pretended to fix the 
number of the Persians who fell in Psyttaleia. He states 
them to have amounted to 400 *. Of the troops of embarka- 

* 'ApurreiBiig irapaXaPutv voXkove r&v oTrXtriwv, ot vapart- 

Ta%aro wapci rrjv aicri^v rije J^aXafiivifie x^P^Sf y^^^C ISvrig 'AOrivaloi, 
Ic T^iv "^VTTCLKtiav vrjffov dvrePrifre dytav, ot ro^c Hkpffag ro^c ^J' ^ 
vfi<riSt ravry Kart^vevaav vrdvraq. Herodot. 8, 95. 

* Ni/croc ^t npb r^c SaXa^Tvoc ^(tti Kokovfiivfi "^vrraXiia* kg rawrifv 
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tion great numbers were drowned from their ignorance of 
the art of swimming, while the Greeks, accustomed to this 
exercise from their infancy, easily escaped to Salamis, when 
their vessels were destroyed. 

The losses of the Persian fleet were in great measure 
caused by its magnitude and by the disproportion of the 
number of ships to the narrow space in which they fought. 
When the front of the three lines in which they were drawn 
up was defeated, it fell upon the ranks behind, at the very 
moment when the commanders of the latter were anxiously 
endeavouring to advance and to give proofs of their valour 
to the king. And thus his presence, by which he had hoped 
to ensure victory, and to retrieve former disgrace, contri- 
buted in no small degree to this new defeat. 

iSgina shared with Athens the chief glory of the day ; 
the i^ginetans having been particularly fortunate in the 
position of their vessels at the close of the action. In 
possession of the eastern end of the strait \ they inter- 

r&v Bappdpwv otrov rcrpaJco<rtovc aropiivM Xiyovtrtv i^rriafikvov Sk rov 
Skp^ov vavTiKov, cat rovrovg dvokiffOcu ^aolv iiriSiapavratv bq ri|v 
SitvTraXeiav rStv 'EXX^v<i>v* dyaXna Sk kv ry vriirtfi <riv rkxvy fdv Itrriv 
ovBiv. Ilavbe dk «Jc Scaorov irvxt ^6ava vevoirifuva. Paosan. Attic. 
361. 

Plutarch relates^ that among the Persians in Psyttaleia were three chil- 
dren of Sandauce, sister of Xerxes : this is not improhahle, as it is no more 
than conmstent with oriental manners for princes of a very tender age to be 
nominally placed in important commands. The same writer adds, upon the 
authority of Phanias of Lesbus^ that the children having been sent to The- 
mistocles, he was prevailed upon by the priest Ecphrantides, aided by the 
popular voice, to slaughter them as a sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes. In the 
life of Themistocles, Plutarch represents that the children were brought to 
Tbemistocles when he was about to sacrifice the usual offerings previous to 
the battle : in lus life of Aristides, on the contrary, he states that they were 
captured in Psyttaleia during the action. This contradiction, together with 
the silence of Herodotus, throws strong doubts on this story of Phanias. 

^ vvotndvTtQ kv rtf iropOiiif. Herodot. 8, 91. The vropOftbg of Salamis 
is often mentioned by ancient authors, and has doubtless in all ages been 
in the narrowest part of the strait. Diodorus describes it as t6v wdpov 
fura^v SaXa/ici/o^ Kai 'HpacXetov. Ctesias describes it as rb imvwrarov 
rriQ 'ArrtKriQ 'o 'HpaicXciov icaXcZrai. Concerning the Heracleium see 
above, p. 34. 
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cepted and destroyed many of the Barbarian ships, when 
these retreating in confusion before the Athenians, en- 
deavoured to regain the bay of Phalerum\ A great 
number of the disabled ships were driven by the wind upon 
the promontory Golias (now Trisp^rghi) ' ; nor can it be 
doubted that many other parts also of the neighbouring 
coast, particularly of the Munychian peninsula, were covered 
with wrecks. 

Xerxes, alarmed for the consequences of his defeat, and 
recollecting probably the advice given to him by his uncle 
Artabanus before he departed from Susa, was now extremely 
anxious to prevent the Greeks from attempting to cut off 
his retreat by destroying the bridge over the Hellespont '. 
In order to retain them in the bay of Salamis, whither they 
had retired with their damaged vessels, he began to build a 
mole, and united together some Phoenician ships of bur- 
then, as the commencement of a bridge across the strait*. 
At the same time he made ready his fleet as if he had 
intended to renew the action ; and as the Greeks believed 
that he was still strong enough for the attempt, they were 
easily persuaded that such was his real intention '. In the 



' 5«wc dk Tivts To^g 'AOtivalovQ iuu^vysuv, ^epSfitvoi itrkiriiTTOv Ic 
TO^g Aiyivtirae, Herodot. 8^ 91. 

' Herodot. 8, 96. This place is particularly named by Herodotus for the 
sake of noticing the accomplishment of a prediction of the Athenian 
Lysistratus, who foretold that '^ the women of Golias should dress their pro- 
visions with oars." KiaXtddiQ dk ywaUuQ kperftoiffi ^pv^ovffi. See also 
Straho, p. 398. 

» Herodot 8, 97. 

* iQ ri^v SoXa/icva x&/ia lirctparo dtaxovv yavkovg re ^oivucrfiovs 
ffwkdtt, *iva Avri re trxi^iflQ ^«« Kal rtlxiOQ. Herodot. 1. 1. It is 
scarcely necessary to advert to the testimony of Ctesias, who represents 
the mole to have been erected previously to the battle : the same author 
supposes the Greeks to have fought with 790 ships, of which 100 were 
Athenians, and Mardonius to have been killed in an attempt to plunder 
Delphi, after having been defeated at Platsea, which battle he imagines to 
have occurred prior to that of Salamis. 

* Diodorus represents Themistocles as having again sent his pedagogue 
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course of a very few days, however, having first advised 
with Mardonius and Artemisia, who sufficiently understood 
his sentiments not to offer any thing repugnant to them, he 
ordered his fleet to depart, and prepared to return to Persia, 
leaving Mardonius witii 300,000 men in Greece to prosecute 
the contest by land. 

As soon as the Greeks were assured of the departure of 
the Persian fleet, they sailed in pursuit of it ; but finding, 
on arriving at Andrus, that the enemy was not in sight, 
they determined in council that it would be more pru- 
dent to leave the retreating foe in possession of his 
bridge. 

To the traveller who visits the scene of the battle of 
Salamis, the position of the king of Persia during the 
action will always be an interesting inquiry. The assembled 
multitudes on the shore, and the contending fleets in the 
straits, with which his imagination animates the now silent 
and desolate scenery, will present an imperfect picture to 
his mind, until he can satisiy himself with regard to the hill 
where the monarch was seated on his silver-footed chair ^, 
the principal officers of his household standing around him, 
the imperial parasol held by an attendant over his head ', 
and the scribes by his side, writing down the names of those 
who had distinguished themselves in the action. It is com- 
monly thought that Xerxes placed himself on the smnmit 



to Xerxes to inform him that the Greeks had this intention^ with a view to 
hasten his departure. Plutarch relates that the message was sent by Ar- 
tanes, a Persian prisoner. Diodorus is at variance also with Herodotos as to 
the Persian forces left in Greece under Mardonius, and which he states to 
have amounted to four instead of three hundred thousand. Diod. 11, 
19. 
^ Demosth. in Timocrat 741 » Reiske. Harpocrat. Suid. in dpyvporrovc* 
' Thus Aristeides is made by Plutarch to describe him (Themist. 16), 
and thus we see the kings of Persia represented on the sculptures of Perse- 
polls. In like manner the sculptures of Thebes represent some of the 
victorious kings of Egypt attended by a parasol-bearer and a secretary ; but 
they are seated upon a war-chariot instead of a chair. 
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of Mount ^galeos ; a position only lees improbable than 
that stated by Acestodorus, who wrote that the Persian king 
was seated on the top of Eerata, a mountain on the confines 
of Megaris, five or six miles firom the nearest part of the 
straits of Salamis ^ The summit of Mount ^galeos does 
indeed immediately overhang the strait, so as to command a 
complete view of it : and if Xerxes had wished to compre- 
hend within the prospect the Saronic gulf, together with a 
great part of Attica, Megaris, and Gorinthia, the summit of 
the mountain would have been an excellent station ; but his 
object was to be present at the battle, to communicate 
speedily with the ships, to distinguish each vessel, to observe 
the conduct of those on board, and to commit the memo- 
rials of that conduct to writing. The incident relating 
to Artemisia, and still more the dispute between the Phoe- 
nicians and lonians, which Xerxes decided while the battle 
was raging, clearly show that he was very near the scene of 
action. 

The words of jEschylus are too vague to decide this 
question; but the cotemporary historian, in conformity 
with reason and probability, informs us that Xerxes sat 
under Mount -ffigaleos '. The only author who has spe- 
cified his position more particularly is Phanodemus, who 
describes it as beyond the Heracleium, near the narrowest 
part of the straits'. A situation sufficiently removed 
from the shore to give the necessary elevation, and about 
the middle distance between the two extremities of his 
line, one of which was near the island Arpathdni, and 



1 Ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

* "0«(i>c y<ip riva idoi S?lp5i|C rdv 6<avrov ipyov rt diroStiKvyfuvov Iv 
ry vavfiaxiy, Karrifuvoi; vtrb rtf oiptl rtp dvriov 'SaXaftivog t6 KoXUrai 
AiyaXeuQf dvivvvQaviTO rbv iroititravTa* Kai ol ypafifiariaTai dvkypculMV 
vaTpoStv t6v Tpiripa^xov Kai rrjv voXiv. Herodot. 8, 90. 

* "Afia ^' i)ficp^ ^cplnc f***' "*'** Ka9ii(rT0 rbv vtoKov Ivovrivbtv Kai 
rriv icapdrc^iv, iag /iiv ^av6dfifi6g ^ritriVf vvkp t6 'HpctcXctov y fipdxei 
vopfft Suipyerai rriQ 'Arrtc^c ^ v^croy. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

1 
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the otfier towards the Miinychian peninsula, was the point 
best adapted to the purposes of Xerxes; and as this 
position is nearly opposite to Psyttaleia, it will accord 
with the fact of his having been an eye-witness of the 
destruction of his friends in that island. 



ADDENDA. 



P. 23, note 1. — To the authorities, m proof of the mari- 
time situation of Brauron, may be added that of Herodotus, 
4, 145. 6, 138. 

P. 33, note 4. — It has been supposed that the creek of 
Trapezdna and not the bay of Keratzini was the port 
Phoron of Demosthenes and Strabo ; but the words, 
" beyond the limits of your emporium '^ (Peirseeus), (e^w 
rCiv (TTifuiwv Tov vfiBvipov IfiTToplov)^ which Demosthenes 
applies to Phoron, are better suited to the bay of Keratzfni, 
if we may consider the walls mentioned in '' the Topo- 
graphy of Athens," page 400, as belonging to the outworks 
of the maritime city. 

P. 35, note 1. For the Attic origin of the name of 
Troy, see Strabo, p. 604, from whence Stephanus derived 
his remark (in Tpofa). 

P. 49, line 20. — Diodorus (4, 59) supposes Mount Oory- 
dallus, and not the Eleusinian Cephissus, to have been the 
place where Procrustes lay in wait for travellers. 

P. 54, lin^ 15. — The temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and 
Core at HaUmus, mentioned by Pausanias, is alluded to by 
Clemens of Alexandria (Protrept. p. 10, Sylb.). 

P, 55, line 3. — The most profitable fishery on the Attic 
coast, near Zoster, was that of the tunny at Halse, where was 
a Ovvvtiov^ or inclosure in the sea, into which the tunnies 
were driven. A temple of Apollo, which stood probably on 
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the adjacent part of Hymettus, was supported by the profits 
of this fishery. The epithet of the Apollo here worshipped 
was Kivvio^, Kvveio^, or Kvviicioc^ because the temple had 
been founded by Oynnis, son of Apollo, and the nymph Par- 
netheia. Gynnis was said to have derived his name from 
having been exposed, when an infant, upon Mount Hymet- 
tus by his grandmother Latona, and saved by the dogs 
and shepherds, who heard his cries. The KwvlSai were 
an Attic yivo^ ; by one of whom the priesthood of the 
Gyneeium was always held. Socrates, Grates, ap. Phot. 
Lex. in Ki;vc£Oc, ap. Suid. in Kwriuo^. Hesych. m Kiwiog. 
Phot., Hesych. in KwvlSai. 

P. 71, line 26. — The vicinity of Amphitrope to Thoricus, 
and its situation in the mining district of Mount Laurium, 
are evident from an inscription in the British Museum 
(Boeckh Ins. Gr. No. 162). The mining district, besides 
the demi Anaphlystus, Besa, Amphitrope, and Thoricus, 
contained several places which were not demi, as Lau- 
reium, Thrasyllum, Maroneia, Anion. The KayxP^cUvec^ 
or KaOapiffTripiay were places where the silver was sepa- 
rated from the ore. See Demosth. c. Pantsen. p. 967. 
973. 974, Reiske ; -ffischin. c. Timarch. p. 121 ; Theophr. 
ap. Harpocr. in Keyxp^tov; and the inscription above- 
mentioned, in which Thrasyllum is mentioned. 

P. 72, line 22. — The peninsula near Prasiae, stiU bearing 
the name of Kopwvsia^ slightly corrupted, answers to the 
Attic Chersonese (xep<r6vi)<roc tt/ooc rrjv 'Arrticnv), men- 
tioned by Stephanus in Ko^xJvcm. 

P. 73, line ult. — The name of Dhiony'so-Vuni, attached 
to the mountain which rises above Kuvara, and not far from 
Meronda, is obviously ancient, and leads to the belief that 
it was in the demus of Phlyeia ; for we may infer from 
Pausanias (Attic. 31, 2) that Phlyeia was near Myrrhinus ; 
and we learn from him that Phlyeia contained temples of 
the Earth and of Apollo ; that in the latter the deity was 
worshipped with the epithet of Dionysodotus, and that a 
second altar was dedicated to Bacchus Anthius. 

3 
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P. 62, line 11. It is curious that Patroclus, who semns 
never to have had any connexion with Athens but upon this 
occasion, should have left his name attached in subsequent 
ages to an island near Sunium. It arose from his having 
been a celebrated person in his day, as commanding for se- 
veral years the most powerful fleet of that time, and from 
his having established some camp or temporary fortress on 
the island ; which, from the word IlarpoKXov^cTioc in Ste- 
phanus, appears to have been inhabited. There are in- 
deed some remains of a Hellenic fortress on the island. 
Three or four years before the naval campaign of Patro- 
clus in the Attic seas, he had been noted for putting the 
poet Sotades into a leaden vase (etc /ioXv/3nv ieepa/i(Sa), 
and throwing him into the sea at Gaunus, for his libels on 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and particularly for an offensive 
verse (preserved by Athenaeus) on the king^s marriage with 
his sister Arsinoe. Hegesandrus ap. Athen. 14, 4. p. 621 . 
Oas. 

P. 134, note 4. — Add the authority of king Philip in his 
letter (avSpiavra Trpo tcov ttvXwv). Demosth. p. 159, Reiske. 

P. 183. — In the inscriptions illustrative of the naval 
affairs of Athens, which have lately been discovered at the 
Peiraeeus (see " Topography of Athens,'' p. 402, note 2, 
and the Addenda,) there occur the names of upwards 
of ninety demi. The following passages alone are of any 
importance in confirmation of the Catalogue of the 
Demi : 

'Apx^Si|/Lcoc Avpf(8»jc)« Boeckh. Urkunden, &c. Inscrip- 
tion II. line 28. 

TiaKriaiv ^AvoKauv^. I a 2. X d 110. 

^OvofiaicKiovg '£KaXv)(0ev). X b. 132. *Ovo/iaicXQc 
'EicaXiiflev. Xc. 104, 118. 

Srparciiv 'EpoiaStjc* X c. 106. ^iXoicXfovc *EpoidSov. 
XVI b. 197. ^i\6Snfjioc 'Epoidgnc. XVII a. 1. 

'Avrc^ari]c Qopaiei^. X c. 92. ^avoarparog Gopaicvc* 
X d. 146. 

These give a new form of the Gentile of Thoree. 

T 2 
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6co^avf|v Koirpciov. X d. 106. £v0tiScjcoc Koit/deioc- X e. 
101. Alpminroc K<Jir/o€«oc. XIV a. 6, &c. 
4»cAoK/9ari|c "Oafov. X d. 95. 
KXcdcrrporoc 'Oiiflev. X e. 128. NavcrucX^c 'OijOtv. 

XIII a. 119. Ev^pauo/ooc 'Ot}0€v. Xiyc.56. NavacicXiovc 
'Ofjecv, ibid. 237. 

Mlvioc Ocfidcv. X d. 55. 

ecrfSoroc £7 Mvppivo^TTiic. XIII d. 172. 180. XIV c. 
150, &c. XVI b, 47, &c. 'AXxf/iaxoc ly Mvppi(vovTTric) 

XIV b. 41. 

Frequent mention occurs in these inscriptions of citizens 
of Myrrhinus, and constantly with the Gentile Mvppivov<nog ; 
there can scarcely be any further question therefore that 
Myrrhinus and Myrrhinutta were different places. See 
above, p. 201 . 
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AcADBMV, the, 14, 195, 197, 198, 237, 
430. Lender and Pausanias en- 
camp in It, 421. Wall, and Antiqui- 
ties o£ 599. Sacred to Minerva, 
601. 
*Aicaaf|fi/a, 197. 
Acamantis, Athenian tribe, 286. 
Acamas, eponymus of a tribe, 116. His 

statue, 115; ii. 11. 
AcastuB and his horses, painted by Mi- 
con, 127. 
Acdajuoli, of Florence, govern Athens, 

72seq. 
Achaean leaeue, 409. 
Achameis, demus,ii. 35, 185. Its district, 

88. 
Achanucs, gate of the Asty, 445, 446 ; 

ii.38, 
Achelous, altar o^ iL 117. 
Acherdusii, Achradusii, demns, ii. 185. 
Achilles at Scyrus, painting in the Pro- 

pyhea, 144. 
Acratopotes, 396. 

Acratus, a companion of Bacchus; sculp- 
ture representing his &ce, 111. 
Acratus, asent of Nero, 43, 45. 
Acrocorintnus resists Boniface, 69. Its 

fortifications, 310. 
Acropolis, or Cecropian hill, 5, 8, 142, 
159, 241, 269, 297, 309, 318, 319, 
352,449. Treasury of, 16,41,82,458. 
Platforms of, 331. General descrip- 
tion of^ 307 et seq. Modem defences 
of, 305, 310. 
Acroteria, of Grecian and Roman tem- 
ples, 212 n. 
Actsea, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 
Adeimantus, the Corinthian admiral at 

Salamis, ii. 171, 256, &c. 
Adrastus, heroum of, ii. 32. 
Adrianis, tribe, 239. 
.^lacus, temenus of, 489. 



Muii6m, ii. 167. 

.^Santis, Athenian tribe, ii. 13, 85. 

^geus, eponymus of an Athenian 
tribe, 1, 115; ii 11. His statue, i. 
115/ 

Al^^, 124. 

.ffig^eos, mountain, 205, 210 n. Di- 
vides the plain of Athens from that of 
Eleusis, ii. 2, 139, 144, 153. Torrent 
from, 8. Spring at the foot of; 141. 
Circular Hellenic tower on the sum- 
mit of, 143. 

.^eus, reign ol 4. Eponymus of a 
tribe, 116; ii. 11,25. His statue, i. 
116. Heroum 0^489. Founds the 
Delphinium, 133 n. Casts himself 
into the sea, 143. 

^gicords, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

^gileia, island, ii. 204. 

i^ilieis,demus,ii. 13, 53, 184. Its site, 

.ffigiia,10,22;ii. 167, 168. 

^ginetan school of sculpture, ii. 110. 

.ASginetan colony in Salamis, ii. 170. 

.ffigospotami, 16, 420, 597. 

JElschylus, statue o^ in the Dionysiac 
theatre, 139. His portrait in the 
PoBcile, 123 n., 139. His tragedies, 
183, 246. ii. 171. His description of 
the battle of Salamis, 250, 252. 

^sculapius, temples of, 140, 178, 292, 
293. u. 73. 

^thalidse, demus, ii. 42, 184. 

.Ethiopians, arrows of the, ii. 100 n. 
Sculpture of, on a vase at Rhamnus, 
106 n. Of Meroe, 106. 

JEtolia, 18, 67. 

^xoneis, demus, ii. 53, 55, 184. 

Aforism6, Mount, ii. 78. 

dyaXfia, 109 n., 279, 490. 

Affamemnon and Menelaus, sculpture 
by Phidias, ii. 107. 
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Agathareni, inventor of leenic deoora- 

tbn, 246. 
'Ayadh T^Yti, 537. 
Agkthon, 520. 
Ageladas, master of Phidias; his statue 

of Hercules, 163. 
ay£XxiVT09 irlrpo, 492. 
*Ayia '^o<t>ia, 62, 481. 
*Ayia Bap^pa, Cape of, ii. 171. 
* Ay ia Tjpids, monastery, ii. 39, 125. 
&yto¥ fifif^Of 82 n. 
Aghii, Cape, ii 65. 
Aghyri, island, ii. 165. 
Agis II., his campaigns, ii. 18. 
Aglaophon, paintmgs of Aldhiades by, 

Aglaurus. See Anraulus. 
"AyviBVTos Otdff, 89 n., 90, 91, 95. 
Agnusii, demus, ii. 26, 44, 183. Its si- 
tuation, 74. 
Affora, the Hippodameian, at Peinseus, 

ooo, 390. 
Agora of Elis, 29. 
Agora of Athens, 123, 215, 218, 225. 

Propylftum of the New, 22, 211, 253, 

25a 
Agora, the Old, at Athens, 14,216,441. 
Afforacritus of Parus, pupil of Phidias, 

li. 110 n. 
'Ayopai, 487. 
A|^ suburb of, 135, 281. Temple of 

Ceres in, 250. Divided into two parts 

by the Stadium, 281. 
Agraulium, 252—268, 298. 
Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops, 127, 155, 

205, 263, 266, 298, 339, 345, 539. 
Agrigentum, temple of Jupiter at, 515. 
Agrippa, his theatre called Agrippeiom, 

26; 163. Pedestal of, 327. 
Agrolas, one of the Pelasgi, 159 n. 
Agryleis, two demi, 182, 281, 282 ; ii. 

31, 47, 183. 
"A'iioi Kvviiiy 508. 
Aio Merk6rio, church and pass of, ii. 

123. 
Ajax, eponymus of an Athenian tribe, 

115; ii. 12. His statue, i. 115. 

Painting of Aiax and Cassandra in 

the Poecile, 212. His temple and sta- 
^ tue at SaLunis, 168. 
aiCT^, ii. 1. 
Alalcomena, temple of Minerva at, 39 

n. 
Alaric the Goth, at Athens, 52. 
Albanians inhabiting Greece, 77, 98. 
Alcamenes, sculptor, 46; a pupil of 

Phidias, 133 n., 275 n. His statue of 

Juno, 107 ; of Mars, 116 ; of Venus 

in the Gardens, 133 ; of Bacchus, 137 ; 

of Hecate Triformia, 530; of Procne 

and Itys, 148. 
Alcibiades, 110 n., 144, 213 n., 597. 

Bust of, 261 n. 
Alcimus, Ci^, 378, 380 n. 
Alciphron, ii. 74. 



Alcippe, 539. 

AlcmsDon, house of, 479. 

AlcnueonidsD, ii. 39, 44. 

Alcmene, altar of, 134. 

Alcyoneus bound by Hercules, sculp- 
ture in the Theseium, 510. 

Alexander, conquests of, 18. His sta- 
tue at Athens, 118. 

Alegrani, or Legrani Met^khi, ii. 66. 

AUkS (Hahe), ii. 23, 24, 55. 

Alopece, demus, 442 ; ii. 184. Temple 
or Venus at, 31. 

Alphabets of Phoenicia, Greece, and 
Italy, 451, 452. 

Alphitopolis Stoa or meal-bazar, erected 
by Pericles, 382. 

&\<rti, 101. 

Altars of various deities in Athens, 489. 

Amar^sia, festival, ii. 41. 

Amasia, native town of Strabo, 32. 

Amazanteis, demus, ii. 184. 

Amazones, legends of their invasion of 
Attica, 108 n., 165, 232, 233. Sculp- 
tures of, 151, 543. Paintings of, 121, 
125. 

Amazoneium, 232, 490. 

Ambelikia, village in Salamis, ii. 170, 
171. 

Ambel6kipo, village, 283. ii. 31. 

Amelesagoras, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Ammonius, his book "on altars,*^ 36 n. 

Amphiale, promontory, ii. 164. 

Amphiaraus, statue of, at Athens, 1 16. 
Temple of, in the Oropia, ii. 116 
seq. Fountain of, 117. Baths of, 
118 n. 

Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, king of 
the Athenians, 2. Image of^ 111. 

Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, ii. 
117. His oracle at Mallus, 117 n. 

Amphipolis, 464. 

Amphitrite, 126. 

Amphitrope, demus, ii. 13, 71, 184, 274. 

Amurath II., sultan, 73, 74. 

Anaceium, or temple of the Dioscuri, 
12, 126, 252, 261, 267, 268, 269, 394. 

Anacreon, statue of, 151, 353. 

Anacseeis, demus, ii. 185. 

Anagvrasii, demus, ii. 56, 184. 

Anapnlystii, demus, ii. 13, 25, 51, 59, 

Anavyso, met6khi, ii. 59. 
Anchesmus, mount, 177, 204, 205, 208 

n. Identity with Lycabettus, 205, 

210 ; ii. 6. 
Andocides, on the garrison and defences 

of Athens, 419 n. 
dvdpiaty 109 n. 
AndrogeuB, death of^ 366. Altar of, 

369. 
Andron, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
Andronicus of Cyrrhus, his Horologium, 

in the New Agora, 26, 190, 218. See 

Horologium. 
Androtion, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
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<f y Yt, 209 n. 

ofCfiovv, crroin, 190. 

Anffele, demus, ii. 76, 183. 

Anhydnu, or the leaser Hymettus, ii. 3. 

Ancyleis, demus, ii. 183. 

dvi0, KdTm, 243, 267 n., 361. 

Antaeus and Hercules, sculpture in the 

Theseium, 503. 
Antenor, statues of Haxmodius and Aiis- 

to«[eiton by, 117. 
Anthemocritus, tomb of, 228, 293. Suiv 

mounted by a statue, ii. 134. His 

death, 150. 
Anthemion, son of Diphilus, dedication 

in the Acropolis by, 354. 
Antigonis, Auienian tribe, 25 ; ii. 12, 

181. 
Antigonus, kinff, 25, 118 n. ; ii. 32. 
Antisonus and Demetrius, statues of, in 

a chariot, 118 n. Tribes named from, 

ii. 12. 
Antigonus Gonatas, 406. 
Antigonus Carystius, 127 n., 205 n. 
Antinous, statues and pictures of, 28. 
Antioch, city, noticed by Pauaanias, 30. 
Antiochis, Athenian tribe, ii. 12, 13. 
Antiochus, eponymus of a tribe, 115 ; 

ii. 11. His statue, i. 115. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 25, 41 n., 117, 

495,514. 
Antiope the Amazon, tomb of, 107, 

446 n. 
Antipater places a garrison in Munychia, 

404. His death, 405. 
Antiquities of Athens, modem history 

of the, 88 seq. 
Antiauities of Greece, 97, 99, 100, 100 n. 

35d, et passim. 
Antisthenes, 134 n. 
Antonines, state of Athens in their times, 

27, 46, 60, 485. 
Antoninus Pius, 28 n. 
Antonius, Marcus, 21, 22, 42. Colossal 

statues of, 349. 
Apelles, painter, 46. 
ApelUcon, his library, 41. 
Aphidna, town and demus, ii. 7, 13, 17, 

19, 21, 185. Demi of the Aphidmea, 

122. 
Aphidnus, friend of Theseus, ii. 19. 
Aphrodite. See Venus. 
Aphrodisium, Port, 368 n., 373, 376, 
^ 381, 392. 
d^vf}, 397 n. 
Apollo, statue of, 116. Statues of, by 

Calamis and Leochares, 113; by Eu- 

bulides, 110. Cave of, 140, 159, 356. 

His statue moved toConstantinople,57. 

Apollo Alexicacus, 113. Amyclaeus, 

503 n. Delphinius, 4, 57, 132, 273. 

Epicurius, 114 n. Lycius, 134. Mu- 

sagetes, 110. Pamopius, statue of, by 

Phidias, 151, 353. Patrons, 4, 113, 

213 n. Temple of, 113, 242, 299, 

572. Statue of, by Euphranor, 113. 



A. Pvthius, 4, 113 n. Temple of; near 
the Olympieium, 9, 273. Statue of, 
132. A. 'Ayi/u^s, ii. 35. Temple of 
A. at PrasiflB, 72. Of A. Delius at Ma- 
rathon, 99. Of A. Pythius at CEnoe, 
on the frontier of Boeotia, 99 n., 130. 
Altar of A. P«Bon in the Amphiara- 
eium, 116. Temple of, at Dhafni, in 
the Sacred Wav, 137, 145, 152. Oiar 
de of; see DelphL 

ApoUodorus, his defence of Perinthus, 
596. 

Apollonieis, demus, ii. 181, 185. 

diro^io-Koo-vmiy^v, 54 n. 

Apoet61ns, skala of, ii. 10, 113, 114. 
Torrent near it, 123. 

i.voT^lxi<rfjia^ 391. 

Aqueduct of Hadrian, 99, 202, 277. 

Arabia visited by Pausanias, 29. 

Arakli, modem village, 42. 

Araphenii, demus, ii. 23, 24, 76, 185. 

Aratus, 407, 428. 

'Ap/3ai;iTai, 77. 

Aroidius, Greek emperor, edicts of, 55, 

Arcesilaus, picture of Leosthenes and 
his chil^n in the Peineeus, by, 367. 

Archedemus, the Njrmphaeum of, ii. 57. 

Archelaus, his retreat into Munychia, 
410. 

o'pYtio, 113 n., 114 n., 115 n., 243. 

Archeptolemus, 13 n. 

Archidamus invades Attica, 466, 601 n.; 
ii. 5, 36, 98. 

Architecture, Athenian, 9Q^ 103, 104, 
513, 528, 573. Remarks on Greek, 
334, 336. 

Archives of Athens, 243* 

apxeto,491. 

apx^'ritcTtioif, 341 n. 

Ardettus, ancient Court, 233, 360. 

Areiopagus, hill and court of justice, 
I6OVI6I, 165, 181,241, 242,356, 539. 

Arena, king of Sparta, 406. 

Argades, Attic tnbe, ii. 11. 

Argaliki, mount, ii. 79, 102. Torrent 
from, 84, 88, 102. Heracleium at the 
foot of, 84, 98. 

Argos, 10. Theatre of, 323. 

'Afiyupo/coiretoi/, 490. 

Ariadne, painting of, in the temple of 
Bacchus, 138. 

Ariobarzanes II. repairs the Odeium of 
Pericles, 26, 139 n. 

Arista^ras of Miletus, ii. 225 n. 

Aristeides, 7, 459. His sepulchre at 
Phalerum, 396. His conduct at Ma- 
rathon, ii. 208, et seq. His choragic 
dedication and inscription, 185 n. 

Aristeides, his picture of Bacchus, 47 n. 

tif dpiffTcpa, ev S^^ta, 324, 325 n. 

Aristion besieged m Athens by Sylla, 
138 n., 154 n., 290. 

Aristocles, sculptures by, ii. 75 n. 

Aristogeiton and Harmodius, statues of. 
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in the Old Agora, 221, 239, 241, 244; 

by Antenor, 117 ; by Critius and 

Nedotes, 117, 147 n. 
Arigtomachus, heroum of^ 489. 
AriBtophanea, his aUusions to Athenian 

topography, 179, 190 n., 215 n., 305 n., 

3^, 349 n., 350 n., 395 n., 423 ; ii. 

64, 87. 
Aristotle, concerning Hippodamus of 

Miletus, 13. Uhnry of, 41. His 

disciples, the Peripatetics, 134 n. 

Allusions to, 274 n. 
Armani, mount, iL 124 n. 
Arpath6ni, island, ii. 165. 
AiTBflon, house of, its dominion in 

Atiiens, 71, 72. 
ArrephorsB, 155, 156 n., 275. 
Arsenal of Peimeus, 20, 365, 392. 
Arsinoe, statue of, 118, 240. 
Art, causes of the perfection of Greek, 

104. 454, 455. 
Artapo ernes, portrait of, in the Poscile, 

123 n. Stable of the horses of, ii. 93, 

96, His command in the expiedition 

against Greece, 203. 
Artemis, temple of the Thracian, in 

Munychia, o95. 
Artemis Eucleia, 119 n. 
Artemisia of Halicamassus, her conduct 

at Salamis, ii. 257 seq. 
Artemisium, in Euboea, ii. 241. 
Asbestus or Amiantus, 154. 
Ascalus, son of Hymenanis, founder of 

Ascalon, 475. 
Asini, tumuli and ruins near, ii. 48, 55. 
Asclepieium, 140. 
Ashtaroth, or Venus Urania, 120 n. 
Asiatic Greece, 31, 37, 97. Conquest 

of, by the Romans, 39. Robbed of 

sculptures and statues by order of 

Nero, 43, 45. Statues transferred 

from thence to Constantinople, 49. 
Asine, now Iri, 84. 
Asian Limani (Port Peira^us), 371. 
Asopus, river, ii. 112. Mouth of the, 114. 
AspergQlifer, a statue by Lycius in the 

Acropolis, 346. 
Astarte, or Venus Urania, 120 n. 
d<rrri cXa/a, 155 n., 339 n. 
Astic gate, or Pylon Asticus, 121, 253, 

256, 257 n. 
Astv, walls of the, 225, 272, 275, 432— 

436, 448. On the eastern and north- 
eastern side of brick, 436 n. Present 
vestiges of them, 225, 276, 436 n., 
448. Extent and circuit of them, 

437. Repaired by Justinian, 55. 
*A<rrol or 'A<rT«I«, tribe, ii. 12. 
Astypalasa, cape, ii. 53, 59. 
Atalante, island in the strait of Salamis, 

364. 
Ateneis, demus, ii. 1 85. 
Athenffia, festival, in the twelve Attic 

cities, ^. 
Athenais, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 



'AOifi^iv, Iv 'AOtiVais, ii. 43 n. 

*ABrivaty 4 ipidla t^v, 58 n. 

Athene. See Minerva. 

Athenian people, statue of, by Lyson, 
114. 

Athenian literature, in the era of the 
Antonines, ii. 82 n. 

Athenians retire to Salamis on the Per- 
sian invasion, ii. 149. Their ancieni 
contest with the Megarenses for that 
island, 168. Their preparations against 
the Persians, and oatUe of Marathon, 
205 seq. 

Athenians, tomb of the, at Marathon, ii. 
99, 100. Their generals at Marathon, 
205 seq. The Greek commanders 
at SaUmis, 253, &c. 

Athens, early history of, 1, 5, 6, 8, 172. 
Described by Thucydides, 172. Taken 
by Xerxes, 11, 12, 157. Rebuilt, 12. 
Its popuktion, 618—623. Naval 
power of, 11, 16, 363, 415, 464. Its 
narbours and triremes, 17, 18, 231, 
392, 395 n., 397, 398, 465, 468. Mu- 
nychia considered as the maritime 
citadel of, 401—403. Its army and 
the expense of it, 467. Annual reve- 
nue ot; 17 n., 458 seq. 465. Under 
the «)vemment of Demetrius Phale- 
rus, 19. Its investment by Philip, son 
of Demetrius, 20. Its revolt in the 
reign of Augustus, 22. By whom 
plundered of works of art, 40, 56, 58. 
Its sculptures carried to Constantino- 
ple, 48, 49, 56, 57. Its splendour in 
the time of the Antonines, 27, 60. 
Favoured by ConstanUne the Great, 
49. And by Julian, 50. Heathen 
religion and mythology of the Athe- 
nians, 1, 35, 236, 301, 462,- 540, 542, 
et passim. Pagan rites in its tem- 
ples, until the reign of Theodo- 
sius, 49. Menaced \>j the Goths, 51, 
52. Visited by Alanc, 53. £6cai)es 
pillage by Genseric, 54. Imperial 
edicts against sacrifices, not enforced 
at, 55. . Its later Platonic school of 
philosophy, 62. Its first bishop Dio- 
nysius, a disciple of St. Paul, 60. 
Conversion of its temples into churches 
60 — 62. Peaceable demeanour of its 
Christian inhabitants, 61. Its mar- 
tyrs, 60. Leon Sgurds repulsed from, 
68. Is conferred as a duchy upon Otho 
de la Roche, 69 Bishop Michael 
Choniates re^aced by a Roman eccle- 
siastic, 69. The city reduced to its 
modern limits, 69 n. Hugh and Wal- 
ter de Brienne, and Rqger Deslau, 
dukes of, 70. The duchy of Athens 
and Ne6patra an appanage of the 
house of Arragon, 71, 72. Governed 
by the Florentine family of Acciaju- 
oli, 72—75. Seized by Mehmet the 
Second, 75. Captured by Morosini, 
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80-84. Abandoned by the Vene- 
tians, 84. Its condition, at the ter- 
mination of the dark ages of Europe, 
78. Description of, by a Greek of the 
fifteenth century, 478. Unknown to 
Europe in the sizteentii, 88, 94. Ri- 
▼afay with Megara and ^sina, ii. 167. 

Athmoneis, demus, ii. 41, 183. 

Athos, Mount, ii. 203, 204. 

Atossa, mother of Xerxes, iL 252. 

Attalia, Athenian tribe, 25, 239; ii. 12, 
181. 

Attains, king of Pergamus, 20. Epo- 
nvmus of a tribe, 116. His statue, 
116, 485. Dedications by him, 348, 
349. Garden of, in the Academy, 
602. His alliance with the Athe- 
nians, ii. 12. 

'Ardldtt, 36 n. 

Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, 2. Attic 
tiibe, ii. fl. 

'ATTiicck ypdfifia*ra^ 110. 

Attic songs, 117 n., 339 n. 

Attic letters, i. 116. ii. 58 n., 178 n. 

Attica, early religious worship of, 2. 
The twelve cities of^ 2, 4 n., o. Kings 
of, 3, 538, 539. Homer's allusions to 
its history, 5. Invaded by Xerxes 
and Mardonius, 9, 277. Colonies from, 
established in Italy, 453. Modem 
▼emacular langusffe of, 70. Silver 
mines of, 363 ; li. 3, 48, 65. Geo^ 
nhy o^ ii 1, et seq. Its mountams, 
2-— 6, 65, 133. Rivers and torrents, 
7—10, 24, 66, 71, 79, 80, 112, 123. 
Geographical division of, 13, 24, 77. 
Tribes of, 11, 12, 183 seq. The 
twelve Ionic cities of, 18—30. Dbmi 
of; see Dbmi. Fortresses of, 21, 37, 
124, 126, 132. Coast of; 65, 67, 71, 
103. Woods and Forests of; 104. 

Anffustus pardons the Athenians, 21— 
^ 213. His reiffn, 514. Removes 
some dedications m>m the temple at 
Tegea, 42. Propylaeum, or portico of, 
218, 253. His policy and government, 
42,353. 

AuridiB, demus, ii. 185. 

Aurora carrying away Cephalus, statues. 

Autochthon, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 
Autolycus, the pancratiast, statue of, by 

Leochares, 128. 
" Axiochus," Platonic dialogue of, 276, 

277, 446. 
Azenieis, demus, ii. 183. Valley of, 61. 

Bay of, 66. 
dj^ovev, 127. 

Babin, le pere, his description of Athens, 
91 92 94 480. 

Bacchus,' 286, 346. Temple of, in the 
Asty, 12, 137, 173, 284 seo. Tem- 
ple of, near the Academy, 361 . Thear- 
tre of; 10, 17, 137 n., 183. Statue of, 
in the Gigantomachia of the Acropo- 



lis, 349. In the Aiclepieium, 141. In 
theOdeium, 119. Painting of; car- 
ried to Rome, 47 n. Statue of, by 
Thymilus, 137. Statue of; by Alcar 
menes, 137. Eleuthereus, statue of, 
137. Sanctuary of B. Melpomenua, 
110. Orthius, altar of; 488. Feast 
of; and sacrifice of a goat to, ii. 3 n. 
B. Cissus, 35. B. Melpomenus, 35. 
Bacchus instructing Icarius, mythiis 
of; 104. Epithets of, 137 n. ; ii. 137 n. 

fiaXavf ta, 486. 

Barathrum, 491. 

Barbara, St., cape of, ii. 171. 

BasUeius, stoa. 111, 236—241. 

Bate, demus, ii. 185. 

Baths at Athens, 484, 486. 

Batrachius, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 
360. 

Bazar, modem, and ancient Agora com- 
pared, 225, 487 n. 

Btfiaiui9 icXcurrck, 269. 

Bei, hamlet, ii. 79, 90. 

Belbina, island, ii. 53, 62. 

B61ika8, village, iL 43. 

Bellerophon watering P^iasus, metope, 

Bellona, statue of, by the sons of Praxi- 
teles, 116. 

g^Ma.'ra, 82 n., 180,617. 

Bendis, temple of; or Bendideium, 385, 
395. Festival of the Bendideia, 567. 

Berenice, statue of, 118, 240, Wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 181. 

Berenicidie, demus, li. 181, 185. 

Berisades, statue of, 491. 

BessBcis, demus, 494, 497. ii. 13, 66y 
186. Forest of Besa, 66. 

Bkute, 491. 

B\&xoh 77. 

Bocaras, or Bocalias, rivulet in Salamis, 
U. 169. 

Boeotia, its ^olic dialect, ii. 111. Its 
fix>ntier with Attica, 128, 129. Wars 
of the BaK>tians, 128,129. Question 
as to a demus o^ 197. 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, go- 
verns northern Greece, 67. Confers 
the duchy of Athens on Otho de la 
Roche, 69, Invades Eubasa, 69, fails 
before Nauplia and the Acrocorinthus, 
69. 

Booksellers, Athenian, 487. 

Boreas, &bled to have aided the Athe- 
nian fleet, 135. Sanctuary of, near 
the Ilissus, 135 n. 

Boy with ballotting vases, picture in the 
Propylaea, 144. 

/8ov<rTpo^t)ddv, 127 n. 

/3afM^9, 279 n. 

Bodpov, 602. 

Brauron, town, ii. 17. Demus, 186. Its 
position near Vra6na, 22, 24, 72. 
Temple of Diana at, 72. 

Brauronia, northern district of Pandia, 
ii.24. 
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gPfVat, 676. 
rileasut, or Brilettm, mountain of At- 
tica, 210. u. 4, 78, 104. 

Brondsted, chevalier, references to, 86, 
537, 543 n, 

Brutus and Cassius allied with the Athe- 
nians, 21, 1 18 n. Stataes of, 21 n. 

Bttcoleium, 360. 

Budorum, fortress in Salamis, ii. 174. 

Budorus, mountain, ii. 173, 174. 

Buflhloes of Qreece, n. 94 n. 

Buleuterium, or council-house of the 
Four HuDdred, 114, 237, 243. 

Bulnrians overrun Greece, 77. 

Bull^ statue of^ in the Acropolis, 147. 

Butada, pictures of the, 5/8. Demus, 
153; ii.l86. 

Butes, altar of; 153, 578. Descendants 
of; hereditary priests of Minerva and 
Neptune, 153 n. Head of; proverb 
relating to it, 122 n. 

Buyati, source of the Cephissus at, ii 
123. 

Bjxantine historians of the twelfth cen- 
tury, 57, 77. 

Gssneus, sculpture of, 511. 

Caesar, C. JuHub, pardons the Athenians, 
21. Makes donations to Athens, 21, 
22, 213. Restores Corinth, 21 n., 28 n. 

CflBsar, Lucius, grandson of Augustus, 
212 n., 214. 

Calades, statue of, 116. 

Calamis, sculptor, 46. His statue of 
Apollo, llo. His Venus Leaena, 
145. His Victory without Wings, 
532. 

Calamites, heroum of, 489. 

Calenus, Q. Fufius, sent by Caisar to 
Athens, 410. 

Callia, fountain, &c. on Mount Hy- 
mettus,283; ii. 9. 

Callichorum, a well at Eleusis, ii. 158, 
159. 

Callias, statue of, ] 16. Dedication by, 
152. 

Callicrates, architect of Pericles, 27, 
425. 

Callimachus, polemarch, portrait of, in 
the PoBcile, 122. His death at Mara- 
thon, ii. 205. 

Callimachus, sculptor, 334 n. His golden 
lamp of Minerva Polias, 154. In- 
ventor of the Corinthian order, 334 n. 

Callimachus, poet, ii. 87 n. 

Callinicus, son of Antiochus of Com- 
magene, 495, 496. 

Callippus, painting of, by Olbiades, 114. 

Callirrboe, statue of, 540. See Ennea- 
crunus. 

Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, statue of, 
in the Acropolis by Deinomenes, 151, 
353. 

Callistratus, Athenian topographer, 36 n. 

Calos, sculptor, 161 n. Tomb of, 140, 
288, 295. 



Calydonian boar, tudcs of the, 42 n. 

Cange, Du, History of Constantinople 
by, 69. 

Cantharus, nort. 373—376, 400. Its 
arsenal, 392. Rendered useless by 
alluvial deposit, ii. 8. 

Carinas, Secundus, agent of Nero, 45. 

Carpasian flax (Amiantus), 154. 

Carpion, his treatise on the Parthenon, 
37 n. 

Carrey, Jacques, his drawings made at 
Athens, 92 to 94, 536, 541. Pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Paris, 
92. Copies in the British Museum, 
92, 541 n. 

Carthage taken by the Romans, 21. 

Caryatides of the Erechthelnm, 87, 342, 
343, 577 ;ii. 162. 

Cassander, power o^ overthrown, 25. 
Re-establuhed, 408, 429 n. 

Cassandra, painting in the Poedle of, 
122. 

Caverns, sacred at Athens, 169, 303, 
357, 529. 

Cea, island, 22. 

Cebris, archonship of; 603. 

Cecropia, 5—8, 142, 159, 297—310 ; u. 
17, 30 n. The territory of; 37. An 
Attic tribe, ii. 11. See Acropolis. 

Cecropidae, 3. 

Cecropis, Attic tribe, ii. 11, 14. 

Cecropium, 344, 580. 

Cecrops, king of Attica, 1 — 3. Epony- 
mus of a tribe, 116; it 11. His star 
tue, i. 116. Doubts of Sir I. Newton 
as to, 3 n. Doubts of Pausanias as to, 
116 n. Place of sepulture of; 580. 
Further allusions to, li. 30 n. 

Cedi, demus, ii. 188. 

Ceiriadee, demus, ii. 188. 

CelaeuflB, a synonym of Melsenae, ii. 
132 n. 

Cemetery, of Athens, ii. 32. 

Centaurs. Painting of their combats, 
125. Sculptures of the same, 504, 
511,541,543. 

Cepi (K^iroi), or the Gardens, 133, 

Cephde, demus, ii. 76, 180, 188, 
Cephallenia, island, 26 ; ii. 138. 
Cephalus, statue of, in the Parthenon, 

112, 638. 
Cephalus carried off by Aurora, statues, 

111. Colony of Cephallenia, iL 138. 
Cephisia, town and demus, ii. 17, 22, 

40, 188. 
Cephisodorus, tomb of, ii. 135, 141. 
Cephisodotus, statues by, 116 n., 367 n. 
Cephissus, river of the Athenian plain, 

164, 197, 202, 397. Crossed the 

Long Walls, 418. Plain of the, 211. 

Bridge and ford of the, 418. Stotue 

of, 540. Sources and course o^ ii. 

7, 8, 123, 139 seq. Monuments near 

it, 136. Altar to, 117. 
Cephissus, Eleusinian, ii. 11, 139, 149, 
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154. Ancient mounds against its in- 
undations, 155. 
Ceramic vases, designs of^ &e., 454, 

537 n. 
Cerameics gate, or Dipylnm, 224, 227, 

594. See Dipylum. 
Gerameicus, deriration of the name, 

111. 
Gerameicus, inner, 163, 221, 222, 227, 

236, 485. Statues in, 21 n., 40, 221. 

Dromus of, 221, 226, 256. Triple 

separation of the dromiis, 256. 
Gerameicus, outer, 195, 221, 234, 237, 

362, 593-^02. 
Geramenses, demus, 220, 222, 440,441 ; 

ii. 180, 188. 
Geramus, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, 

111. 
Gerata, Mount, and its pass, ii. 154. 
GerberuB, 503. 
Gercyon and Theseus, sculpture in the 

Theseium, 503. 
G«es, 3, 483. Temple of, at Phalenim, 

12, 368, 397. C. Ghloe, temple of, 

142, 302, 304. C. and Proserpine, 

temnle of, 119, 171, 249, 281, 296. 

Deoication to them, 306. Statues 

of them and of lacchus by Praxiteles, 

109, 110. C. Euchlous, 304 n. G. 

Mysia, temple of, ii. 52. G. Thes- 

mophorus, 54. G. and Proserpine, 

temple in the Sacred Way, 136. G. 

Temple of, at Eleusis, 159, 162. 
Gettii, demus, ii. 188. 
Ghabrias, statue of, 491. 
Ghaeroneia, battle of, 607. 
Ghalceinus and Daetus, mythus of, ii. 

138. 
Ghalcidenses and Boeotians defeated by 

the Athenians, 159. 
Ghalcocondyles, Laonicus, 73. 
Ghalcodon, heroum of, 233, 234. 
XaXKcIa, festival in honour of Vulcan, 

ii. 42. 
GhampUte, familv of, in the Mor^a, 68. 
Ghandler, Dr., nis travels in Greece, 

43 n., 98, 326 n., 341 n., 435 n., 541. 

Sent to Athens by the Dilettanti 

society, 97. Topographical observa> 

tions of, ii. 82 n. 85 n. 
Gharicles, architect, ii. 137 n. 
Ghariot, brazen, dedicated out of the 

spoils of Euboea, 159, 348. 
Gharmus, his altar to love, 599. 
Ghastieis, demus, ii. 124, 195. 
Xt|Xn, 371 n., 372. 
X^Tdty TTodvpn^f or orradios, 132 n., 399, 

543. 
Ghoerilus, trade author, 247. 
Ghitonii, doubtful demus, ii. 202. 
GholleidDe, demus, ii. 59, 195. 
Ghoma, in Peineeus, 392. 
Ghoniates, Michael, bishop of Athens, 

69. 
Ghoragic monuments, 185, 187, 273, 

286 n. 



Ghoragic inscriptions, 186. 

Ghori, victorious, 185, 187, 284. 

Xwpai of Attica, ii. 12, 13, 37 n. 

Y wpW, x»/o<«i 274. 

Ghristianity, established in Greece, 62. 

Ghristians, numerous in the cities of 
Asia Minor, 49. Edicts to repress 
their excesses, 59. Of Athens, 61. 

Ghronometrical instruments at Athens, 
219, 220. 

Ghrysippus of Soli, statue of, 124. 

gOoVtoi Ocoi, 482 seq. 
hurches of Athens : The Parthenon, 
62, 480. MeffiU Panaffhia, 92, 259. 
Panaghia on the Rock, &2. St. John 
at the Golumna, 93. St. Dionysius, 
165. Panaghia SpiU6ti88a, 188. St. 
Greorae, of Mount Anchesmus, 204. 
Goxigdpiko, 92, 262 n. Aghk Marina, 

Gicero, M. T., his visit to Athens, 196 n. 
602n. 

Gilla, ancient temple at, 5 n« 

Gimon, 7, 14, 424, 460, 529, 533, 597. 
His public buildings, 13, 14, 125, 
498. Dedicates mares of brass, 625. 

Gimonian wall of the Acropolis, 311, 
349,529,530. 

Gicynneis demus, ii. 188. 

Gippi, or sepulchral columns, ii. 88. 

Ginaco of Ancona, his Athenian inscrip- 
tions, 88. His MS. in the Barberini 
palace at Rome, 495. 

Gissus, an epithet of Bacchus, ii. 35. 
36. 

Githaeron, mountain, ii. 2. The boun- 
dary of Attica and Boeotia, 129. 

Gitizenship, right of, in Attica, ii. 12, 14, 
180,181. 

Glaudius, emperor, restores the Gupid of 
Lysippus to Thespiae, 43. 

Gleidemus, Athenian historian, 37 n.,, 



Gleisthenes, 7. His tomb, 595. In* 
creases the number of Attic tribes 
to ten, ii. 11. 

Gleodamus, engineer, 51. 

Gleoetas, statue by him in the Acropolis^ 
148. Flourished in the age of Peri- 
cles, ii. 75. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, ii. 129. 

Gleonad, the, 595. 

Glepsydra, spring of water in Athensu 
169,170,191,293,398. 

Glepsydrae (water-clocks), st Athens, 
191, £iM. 

Gnidus, Athenian naval victory at, 16, 
17, 368. Three temples of Venus at, 
368. Statue of Venus at, 56. 

Godrus, king of Athens, 135. 

Gale, demus, 442 ; ii. 31, 188. 

Goins, Greek, 96, 133 n., 170, 187, 472, 
One representing the Parthenon above 
the theatre, 187. One representing 
the Gave of Pan, statue of Minerva 
Promachus, &c. 170,350. OfPherar 
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in TheHsly, ii. 68 n. Of Attica, 
65. 

Colin, Ctpe, 969. This promontory 
now called T/>it« Ilvpyoi, ii. 51. 

Coloneit, demus, 219 n., 220 n., ii. 32. 
189. 

Colonui Hippeiiii, or the Sacred, 197, 
219, 255. Route from it to Tliebes, 
ii.152, 153n. 

Colonus AgormiB, or Mitthitu, 219, see 
note, 2») n., 255, 602 n. 

GoUytus, com* and demus, 440 to 443. 
Street of, 446. The demus, ii. 189. 

Colosii of Rhodes, Rome, &c., 129. 

GonuB, or wards, of Athens, 440. 

Commerce and trade of Athens, 214, 
382. Ofthe Agora, 216. Of Greece, 
413. 

Comnena, Anna, history written by, 
77. 

Conon, 16. 368. Rebuilds the Long 
Walls, 17, 108. Builds a temple of 
Venus, 368. Statues o^ 112, 148. 
Monument of, 598. 

Constans, emperor, 50. 

Constantino adorns his capital with 
works of Grecian art, 48, 5/ . Named 
strategus of Athens, 49. Shows fa- 
vour to the Athenians, 50. His reli- 
gious creed, 481. State of art in his 
affe, 58. A colossal Apollo from 
nirygia converted into a statue of 
Constantine, 57 n. 

Constantinople, statues removed from 
Greece and Asia Minor to, 47 to 49, 
57, 58. Greek literature in the dark 

r confined to, 64. Franks destroy 
works of art at, 66, 67. Reco- 
vered by Michael Palseologus, 69. 
Acts of the Synod o£^ 65 n. 

Coustantius overthrows some of the 
paean temples, 48. 

Conthyleis, aemus, ii. 189. 

Cophus, port at Peiraeeus, 389, 400. 

Coprii, demus, ii. 189. 

Gore. See Proserpine. 

Corinth, 10. Its conquest and restora- 
tion by the Romans, 21. Small am- 
phitheatre at, 184 n. Taken by the 
dukes of Athens, 71. Its sources of 
water, it 172 n. 

Corinthians, militarv enterprises of the, 
ii. 130. Their share in the sea-fight 
of Salamis, 171. Epigram in honour 
of the Corin^ians who fell in tlmt 
battle, 172 n. 

Corsica, visited bv Pausanias, 30. 

Corsini, his catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
178. 

Kopwygia^ peninsula near Prasis, ii. 274. 

Council-house of the Two Hundred. See 
Buleuterium. 

Corydalleis, demus, 364. 

Corydallus, mount, 205, 364 ; ii. 3. The 
demus, 3, 14, 49, 189. Vestiges of a 
fortress, 49. Ptoses o^ 143. 



Coiynetes, 503 n. 

CoBsutius, Roman architect, 514. 

CothocidsB, demus, ii. 188. 

Cranais, Attic tribe, ii 11. 

CranauB, his statue in the Parthenon. 

539. 
Craterus, his paintinfln of comedians in 

the Pompeium, lOio n. 
Cratinus, comic poet, on the Enneacru- 
nus and Hissus, 174. His allusion to 
Pericles, 461. To the ostradsm of 
Thucprdides, 462. 
Creon, li. 151. 

Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, 3, 159. 
Crioeis, demus, ii. 189. 
Critius, joint sculptor of the statues of 
Harmodius ana Aristoseiton, 117. 
And of Epicharinus, 14/ n. 
Crocon, palace o^ ii. 139. 
Crommyon, sow of, 503. 
Cronus and Rhea^ temple o^ 130. 
Cropidas, demus, ii. 43, 189. 
Crusaders make a partition of Greece, 

67. 
Crusius, Martin, professor at Tubingen, 

author of Turko-Grascia, 89, 200. 
Cupid, statue of in bronze, at Thespiae, 
by Lysippus, 42. Destroyed by fire 
at ^me, 44 n. Cupid of Myndus 
taken to Constantinople, 56. By 
Thymilus, 137. By Praxiteles, at 
ThespiflB, 137 n. Sanctuary of Cupid 
Psithyrus, 142 n., 488. Altar and 
statue of Love in the Academy, 599, 
600. 
Cyameites, temple of^ ii. 137, 142, 
Cybele, or the Earth, 482. 
Cycala, demus, ii. 179, 189. 
Cychreia, an ancient name of Salamis, iu 

166. 
Cychreus, reputed son of Neptune, ii. 
166. His temple at Salamis, 169, 
171. 
Cycloborus, torrent, 492. 
Cyclopes, 456. 
Cyclopian masonry, 456. 
CydnuB. slain by Hercules, sculpture in 

the Acropolis, 157, 503. 
Cydantide, demus, ii. 189. 
Cydatheneeis, demus, 440, 443 ; ii. 147, 

148 n., 189. 
Cylon, statue of, 157, 585. His usuiv 
nation and murder, 160 n., 358 n. 
The Cylonium, 358. 
Cynaigeirus, portrait of, in the Poecile, 

123 n. 
Cynic philosophers, 134 n. 
Cynnidffi, a yivos, ii. 274. 
Cynnis, son of Apollo, ii. 274. 
Cynosaiges, 133, 134 n., 274, 276. Its 
situation, 277, 442. Gate leading to, 
named the DiomeisB, 446. 
Cynosura, promontory of Marathon, iL 

78, 80. 
Cyrteidffi, demus, ii. 189. 
Cyrus, 468 n. 
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Cytheraa, town and demm, ii. 17. 24, 
28,189. 



DsBdalidae, demua, ii. 42, 186. 

Dndalus, bis flisbt to Crete, 140. His 
jealousy of Calos, son of Perdiz, 140, 
n. Allusions to his works, 154. The 
chair of; 579. 

Damaiatns, his Corinthian colony at 
Tarquinia, 453. 

Damaacius, his life of Isidorus, 62 n. 

Daxnastes, ii. 139 n. 

Dardheza, village, ii. 71* 

Datis, portrait of, in the Poecile, 123 n. 
Commander of the Persian armament 
against Athens, ii. 203. 

Dawkins, and Wood, Messrs., their 
discovery of inscriptions in Attica, 
ii82. 

Deceleia, fortress and demns, ii. 8, 17, 
18, 186. Near Tat6y, 18. Com- 
manded a pass of Mount Pames, 2], 
123. 

Deigma, or Exchange, 382. 

Deine, whirlpool on the coast of Aigolis, 

Deinomenes, sculptor, 151, 353. 

Deiradiotae, demus, ii. 76, 186. 

Deliastc, ii. 131. 

Delium, now Dhilisi, ii. 112, 113. 

Delphi, its treasury plundered by Sylla, 
41. Sculptures and statues at, plun- 
dered by Nero, 44, 46. Dedications 
from the Persian spoils at, 57 n. Sta- 
tue of Apollo at, 57. Temple of, 
336, 471. The Delphic oracle, 3, 
115, 127, 134, 144, 153, 310, 498; 
ii. 138. Mission of the Theoria to, 
ii. 99 n., 127, 131. 

Delphinium, 132. A i/a^«, or roofed 
edifice, 273. 

Delphinium, one of the Ten Courts, 161. 

Delphinium, harbour, ii. 113, 115. 

dcXroi YaAjca?, 128 n. 

Dolus, the Olympieium in, 168 n. Trea- 
sure deposited m the temple of Apollo 
at, 459, 460. The Persians sacrifice 
on the altars of, ii. 204. 

Demades, 491. 

Demeter and Core, temple of, ii. 73 n. 

Demetrias, Athenian tribe, 25; ii. 12, 
181. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, his administra- 
tion at Athens, 19. Js expelled by 
D. Poliorcetes, 405. His statues, 
354. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes besieges Muny- 
chia, 405, 429. Liberates Athens, ^, 
405. Takes and |nrrisons Museium, 
239, 405, 434. His statue with his 
lather Antigonus in a chariot, 118 n. 
Eponymus of a tribe, ii. 12. 

Demi. The maritime of Athens, 376. 
Of the Asty, 440 seq. Of the Plain 
of Athens, ii. 31 seq. Of the southern 



shore of Attica, 50 seiq. Of the 
eastern districts of Attica 67 seq. 
Of the north-eastern frontier, 122 seq. 
Westward of the plain of Athens, 
134 seq. On the shore of the Bay 
of Eleusis, 164. Alphabetical Cata- 
logue of the Demi, 177—202, 275. 
Not ascertained or doubtful names of 
demi, 194 seq. 

Demiades gate, or Dipylum, 224. 

Demeter. See Ceres. 

Demochares, statue of, in the Pryta- 
neium, 128 n. 

Democracy, its progress at Athens, 6, 
8 seq. Emblematical painting of, 
112. 

Demon, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Demophon, king of Athens, 161. 

A^juov, proper names compounded of, 
ii. 75 n. 

Demosthenes, the orator, statue of, 116, 
245. His mention of the Propylaea, 
179, 316 n. Of the Metroum, 244. 
Of the price of com, 473. His repair 
of the city walls, 607. His ditches 
at Peiraeus, 400 n. 

Demosthenes, Athenian commander, 
597 n. 

Demus, [the neople] statue by Leo- 
chares of, 368. 

DesDotate of the West of Greece, 67, 

Deucalion, deluge of, 131. Tomb of; 
near the 01ym{neium, 131. The re- 
puted founder of that temnle, 513. 

cv dc^ta, hdpitrrtpa, 324, o25 n. 

Dexi|^u8, historian* and rhetorician, 
51 n. 

Dhafhi, pass of, 196, 197. Monastery 
of, 144. Temple of Apollo at, 14l 
Torrent in the pass, 153 n. 

Dhaskali6, anchorage, ii. 68. 

Dhilissi, the ancient Delium, ii. 112, 
113. 

Dhimiko, mountain, ii 107. 

Dhionyso-Vuni, mountain near Euvara, 

Dhrako,'(port Peirajeus,) 371, 399, 400, 

402 n. 
Dhrakon^ria, salt lake, and ridge, in the 

Marathonia, ii. 94, 95. CaTem in 

Mount D., 96. 
Dials, 191, 219. 
Dervish-agii, village, 202. 
Deshayes, M., his visit to Athens, 91. 
Deslau, Roger, duke of Athens, 71. 
Diacria, ii. 8, 30, 50. Demi of, 17, 77, 

103,121. 
AtaK/oiot, or AiaKpciv, 12. 
Diacris, Attic tribe, 11. 
iiafkivov TciYov, 423, 425, 427, 431 n., 

433, 465. 
Diana and Apollo destroying the chil- 
dren of Niobe, statues o^ 140. 
Diana Agrotera, temple and statue of, 

135, 281. D. Aristobula, temple of. 
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IS, 485. BailtbyThemiitoclm, 163. 
D. Branronia, Mnctuary and statue 
of, 146, 347. D. DelpUnia, 132 n. 
D. Kcpicata, 117 n. Diana or Hecate, 

Cribolaa and statue of, 361. D. 
sucopbryene, statue of, 152, 353. 
D. Ljrsizonut, sanctuary of, 488. D. 
Munychia, temple of, 368, 393. 
The Thracian D. or Bendis, 395, 396. 
D. Tauropolus, temple of, at HalsB 
Araphenides, ii. 23, 72. D. Amary- 
•ia, her festival at Athmonum, 41. 
D. Brauronia, 72. D. Gohenis, 73 n. 
Temple of, at SalamU, 169, 171, 241. 

iiAlm^a, 521. 

Dias, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Diipolia, festival, 148 n. 

Diitrepbes, brazen statue of, 145, 346. 
Basis and inscription, 145 n. 

Dilettanti society, 97, 341 n. 627. 

Diocbaris, gate of tbe asty, 280, 446, 
446. 

Diocles, archonship o£^ 341 n. 

Diocletian, age of, 47. 

Diodorus, the topographer, 36 n., 463 ; 
U. 177. 

Diodotus, sculptor, ii. 110 n. 

Diomedes with tbe bow of Philoctetes, 
jncture in tbe Propylsea, 143. 

Diomeia, coma, demus, and suburb, 276, 
440,442; ii. 186. 

Diomeia, gate of tbe asty, 276, 442, 445, 
446;ii27. 

Diomus, son of Collytus, 276, 442. 

Dionysia, festival, 137 n., 173. At Pei- 
nBeus,392. 

Dionysiac theatre, 10, 17, 26, 28, 137 n. 
247. Statues of tra^c and comic 
poets in, 139. Scenic contests in, 
284. Its capacity, 189, 520. Dio- 
nysiac theatre of Peimeus, 391. Of 
Mun^cbia, 394. 

Dionysius, son of Tryphon, topograpber 
oftheDemi, ii. 177. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, first bisbop 
of Athens, 60. 

Dionysius, bisbop of Corinth, 60. 

Dipbilus, statue o^ 491. 

Dipylum, gate of tbe asty, 195, 196, 
445. Itsposition, 223, 436 ; called 
also the Thriasian gate, 223; tbe Ce- 
ramic gate 224 ; the Sacred gate, 224, 
229, and the Demiades, 224. 

Dioscuri, (Castor and Pollux,) 2. Their 
temple called Anaceium, 12, 126 n., 
252, 262. Statues of tbem, 126. 
Painting of their marriages, hy Polyg- 
notus, 126. Statues of their sons, 
Anaxis and Mnasinous, on horse- 
back, 126. Temple of, at Cephale, 
ii. 76. 

Dioscuri, sons of Xenophon, so called, 
329. 

Aia-ayrrtplou, or ssnctuary of Jupiter 
Soter, 348 n. 



Dium, city in Macedonia, 38. 

Domitian, emperor, 23. 

Dorians, worsnip of Apollo and Diony- 
sus by tbem, 2. 

Drachma, its weight, 471, 473. 

ipdKtav, 370 n. ; iL 95 n. 

6p6fio9, 221, 280 n., 443, 485, 493. 

Drymus, town on Mount Citbasron, ii. 
133. 

Ducas, John, reigns over Epirus and 
.ffitolia, 67. 

Aouptioc Yiraro«, 146 n., 354 n. 

Durius the horse, brazen colossal 
figure in the Acropolis, 146, 347. 

Dykes, ancient, of the Eleusinian Ce- 
pbissuB, ii. 155. 

Earth, temple of tbe, 12, 131 n., 161. 
Mother of Antaeus, sculpture of^ 503. 
Imploring Jupiter for showers, ata- 
tue, 148, 347. Worship of tbe 
Earth at Athens, 2, 303, 482. See 
TelluB, Ceres, and Eumenides. Al- 
tars of the terrene deities, ii. 57. 

'E/9patoir-Ka(rrpop, ii. 107 n. 

Ecademus, bero, 601 n. 

Ecbelidas, demus, 567 ; ii. 34, 187. 

Echelus, statue of, ii. 34. 

Echetlttus, Marathonian bero, paintinff 
of, in tbe Poecilc, 122. Worship oi, 
h^ the Marathonii, ii. 93, 99. 

Edicts against paganism and heathen sar 
crifices, 55. 

Eetioneia, promontory and fortress, 377, 
394. 

'Effripo, Venetians at, 84. Pale6 
%gripo, (Eretria,) ii. 114. 

Egypt, its influence on Greek art, 454, 

Eicarieis, demus. See Icarieis. 

c2ic(ov, 65n., 109 n., 354. 

Eiliasus, river, 134. See Ilissus. 

iKarofiTtdov vad^^ 332, 462, 556. odoty 
387 n. 

Eitiffii, demus. See Itiasi. 

'EXarpta, city in Thesprotia, 635. 

Elnusii, demus, ii. 123, 186, 198. 

Eleusinian mysteries, 3, 23, 24 ; ii. 156, 
159. 

Eleusinian mysteries, the lesser, in 
Agre, 250. 

Eleusinian war, 3. 

Eleusinium, of Athens, 119, 296. 

Eleusinii, demus, ii. 186. 

Eleusis, city and demus, 3. Its mystic 
temple, 15, 19, 461, 528 n., ii. 17. 
Its position, ii. 154. Existing re- 
mains, 160. As a fortress, 21. Sa- 
cred procession to its mystic temple, 
141. Bay of, 125, 166. Plain of, 
149, 150. Its aqueduct and reser- 
voir, 156. Its other sacred edifices 
and places, 158^161. State of E. 
during the Roman and Byzantine 
empires, 156, 157. Present condi- 
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tion, 157. Brief doscription of £. 
by Pausanias, 158. 

Eleussa, Attic island, ii. 53, 59. 

EleuthersB, vestiges of^ ii. 130. Road 
from Athens to, 147. 

Eleutherius, stoa, 112, 241 to 243. 

Elgin collection, 87, 88, 551, &c. 

Mias, St., churcli of, ii. 143. 

*E\XAs, ii. 90 n. 

Ebinice, sister of Cimon, 122 n. 

'Efymbo, mount, 261. 

Empedo, or Clepsydra^ 169, 293. 

lixnropiovy 27 n., o21. 

EndoBus, sculptor, 42 n., 152, 353. 

Enneacrunus, 93,119, 170 to 176, 237, 
292. 

Enneapylum Pelasgicum, 309 n., 310, 
318, 358. 

Epacria, town and demus, ii. 29, 105. 

Epaminondas at Mantineia, painting of, 
113. 

Hrcpya^o/uat, iire^cAya^o/iai, 109 n. 

Ephebi, oath of the, 2o7. 

Ephesus, temple of, 515. 

Ephialtes, reform of the laws by, 598. 

Epicharinus, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
by Critius, 146, 347. Basis and in- 
scription, 146 n. 

Epidauria, tholus of, 115 n. 

Epidaurus, treasury of, pillaged, 41. 
Statues, &c. at, 46. 

Epicephesii, demus, ii. 186. 

Epieicids, demus, ii. 186. 

Epilycum, one of the Ten Courts, 360. 

Epimenides, 359 n., 403. Sitting sta- 
tue of, 119, 160 n. 

Epiphanes and Callinicus, sons of An- 
tiochus IV. of Commagene, 166, 
495. 

Epirus, state of, 6, 18, 78. Governed by 
John Ducas, 67. 

iirtcrraTat, 341 n. 

Epizelus, portrait of^ in the Poecile, 
123 n. 

EpochuB, brother of (Enoe, ii. 107. 

Eponymi, statues of the, 115, 116, 242. 

Ipavov, 491. 

Erasinus, river, ii. 10, 22, 24. 

Erchieis, demus, ii. 199. 

Erechthe'is, Athenian tribe, 6. 

Erechtheium, 3, 5, 86, 152, 338 to 345, 
576 to 592. Rebuilt by Pericles, 15, 
451. Of the Ionic order, 574. Formed 
of two temples, the Pandroseium and 
temple of Polias, 265, 340. Its Car 
ryatides, 87 n. Inscriptions, 583 n., 
586—592. 

Erechtheus I. or Erichthonius, reign of^ 
2, 6, 538, 539. His daughters sacri- 
ficed, 3. Victorious in the Eleusi- 
nian war, 115. Homer^s mention of 
him, 5. His institution of sacrifices 
to Tellus and Ceres, 142 n. Sacrifices 
to Erechtheus, 152; ii. 11. 

Erechtheus II. slays Eumolpus, 3, 157, 
267. His brazen statue in the teme- 



nu8 of Minerra Polias, 157. Epony- 
mu8 of a tribe, 115 ; ii. 11. His sta- 
tue, i. 115. His death in the action 
with Eumolpus and the Thraciani, 
ii. 166. 

Eresidse, demus, ii. 187. 

Eretria in Euboea, 22, 395; ii. 113. 
114. Besi^ed by the Persians, 204. 

Eretria, quarter in Athens, 444; ii. 
199. 

Ericseeis, demus, ii. 187. 

hpia, 447. 

Erichthonius, 2 n., 3, 120, 127, 205, 
303, 539. A serpent representing 
him, 149, 150 n., 155 n., 205 n., 
206 n. See Erechtheus I. 

Eridanus, branch of the Ilissus, 135, 
282. Its source, 283 ; ii. 8. 

Erigone, daughter of Icarius, ii. 104. 
Her death, 104 n. 

Erineus, place on the Sacred Way, ii. 
139. 

Erinnyes. See Semnai. 

Eriphyle,ii. 117. 

Eros, 142 n., 488. Altar and statue of, 
601. See Cupid. 

Erymanthian boar, 502. 

Ervsichthon, son of Cecrops I. 129. 
Sepulchre of^ ii. 72. 

Estiseeis, demus, ii. 187. 

'Etosi, met6khi, ii. 76. 

Etruria, civilisation and power of, 452, 
454. Its decline, 453. Etruscan al- 
phabet, 451. Religion, 454. 

Eubcea, colonized by Athenians, 3. Ita 
coast opposite to the Oropia, ii. 113, 
121. Persians Invade, 204. 

Eubulides, sculptor, statues made and 
dedicated by, 110. 

Eubulus, 596. 

Eucleia, temple of, 119, 171, 251. 

Eucleides, archonship of, 110 n., 631; 
ii. 178 n. 

Eucles, son of Herodes, 213, 215 n. 

Eudanemus, altar of, 489. 

Eumenes, stoa of, 288. Statue o^ 485. 
Liberality of this prince, 288 n. 

Eumenides, ii. 32. See Semnae. 

* Eumenides * of iEsohylus, 357. 

Eumolpus and his Thracians defeated 
by Ejrechtheus the Second, 3. Brazen 
image of, in the Acropolis, 157. His 
monument, iL 139. see also 166. 

Euonymeis, demus, ii. 187. 

Eupatrida;, 298, 443. 
. Euphranor, his picture of the battle of 
Mantineia in the stoa Eleutherius, 
113. His statue of Apollo Patrons, 
113. 

Eupolis, comedy of, referred to, 304. 

Eupyridn, demus, ii. 43, 187. 

Eiirybiades, the Spartan admiral, at Sa- 
lamis, ii. 256 seq. 

Euripides, monument of, 108, 234 n. 
Statue of, in the Dionysiac theatre, 
139. His contest for a prize in the 
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Dionytiac festival at PeimeaB, 891. 

Allusions to his tragedies, 142 n., 217, 

263 n., 301, 302 n., 357, 501 ; ii. 45, 

65 n., 99 n., 167 n. 
Euripus, ii. 138. 
Eurysaces, monument ot, 255 n., 441, 

629. 
Enrvstliens, king of MvcensB, ii. 45. 

Slain near Marathon, 95. Place called 

*'the head of Eurystheus,'* 96. 
Euryte, 539. 
Eyagoras, king of Cyprus, 1 12. Statues 

o^348n. 
ETre6ka8tro, ii. 71. 
iivy*irai, 234 n. 
&ostracum, 163 n., 245. 



Fssula, Pelasgic city, 455. 

Fame, altar ofT 124. 

Faniri, harbour, 370. 

Fanarom^ni, monastery of, in Salamis, 

ii. 170. Ancient remains at and near 

it, 173. 
Fanelli, his account of the Venetian 

siege, 82 n., 88. His plan of Athens, 

98. 
Fasidhero, ii. 7, 123. 
Fates, the, children of Cronus, 133. 

See note. 
Fanyel, M. 276. His plan of Athens, 

437 n. On an inscription of the Ma- 

rathonia, ii. 80. 
FestuB, Rufius, proconsul, 355. 
Fig-tree, the sacred, ii. 136. 
Finlay, Greorge, Esq., collection of, and 

inscriptions copied by, 216 n. ; ii. 7 n., 

29 n., 50 n., 73 n., 75 n., 103 n., 121. 

His " Topography of Oropia and Di- 

acria," 116 n., 124 n. 
Fisheries, of Phalerum, 397 n. Of 

Dhrakon^ria, or the lake of Marathon, 

ii. 94, 95. Of the tunny at Hake, 

55,273. 
*■ Fisherman,' Lucian^s, referred to, 267, 

295. 
Five Hundred, council-house of the, or 

Buleuterium, 114, 237, 243. 
Flamininus, Titus Quinctius, his tri- 
umph, 38. 
Fleva, or Flega, island, ii. 54. 
Flints, black, found on the field of Mar 

rathon, U. 100, 101 n. Gun-flints, of 

agate, from Albania, 101 n. 
Fountains. See Clepsydra, Enneacni- 

nus. A Turkish, 171, 178, 294. Of 

^Bcula]ttus, 178. In the cave of Pan, 

178. In the Erechtheium, 582. On 

Mount Hymettus, ii. 9. 
Fortifications of Athens, 5, 8, 15—17, 

413. Rebuilt by Themistodes, 13. 

Of port PeirsBeus and the maritime 

city, 13, 397. Of the sea-line, 398. 

Of Munychia, 401 seq. Of Pei- 

raeus, 13, 411, 417, 603. Of the 

closed harbours, 414. Of Eetioneia, 



377,394. The Long Walla, 13-17, 
415, &c. Of the Acropolis, 309, 310. 
Turkish, 310. See Asty, Peineeus, 
Long Walls, &c 

Fortresses of Attica, ii. 21, 37, 124, 126, 
132. 

Fortune, temple of^ at the Stadium, 195. 
Statue of Good Fortune, in the Pry- 
taneium, 128 n. 

Four Hundred, the, 269, 377, 378, 394, 
419. 

Fourmont, M., inscriptions copied by, 
ii.82n. 

Franff6 Limi6na, creek, ii. 68. 

Franks, take Constantinople, 57, 67. 
Expelled from thence, 69. Their con- 
tests for possession of divers parts of 
Greece, 67, 70. 

Furies. See Semns. 



Gaidharoniai, island, ii. 62. 

Galen, ii. 150. 

Gallienus, emperor, defeats the Goths, 

51. 
Games, the great periodical, of Greece, 

Gardens, fK^roi,) a quarter and 
suburb, 133, 274 seq. On the 
banks of the Ilissus, 93. Market- 
gardens of Phalerum, 397. Near the 
Cephissus, ii. 140. 

GargettuB, town and demus, ii. 26, 27, 
45, 46, 186. 

Gates of the Astj, 447. See Dipylum, 
&c. Of maritime Athens, 401. 

Gauls, the, 115. 

Geleontes, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Genetyllides, and ^ enus, temple o^ iL 
52. 

Genoese, 70, 80, 102. 

yivov, 144 n., 153 n., 489, 491 ; ii. 274. 

George, St., of Cappadocia, 62. 

George, St, mountain of, 202, 208. 
Island of, anciently Belbina, ii 62. 

Gephyra, hridse of the Cephissus near 
Athens, ii. 141, 142 n. 

Grephyrismi, ii. 142. 

Germanicus, 23. 

Gheriki, an inscription found at, ii. 46. 

Ghyfl6-kastro, ii. 130. See CEnoe of 
Hippothoontis. 

Giambetti, architect, his drawings of 
Athens and Sparta, 88. 

Gigantomachia, on Uie wall Notium, 
151, 348. On the fideze of the The- 
seium, 505. Allusion to, 570. 

Glyptic and toreutic works of the Greeks, 
56,59. 

Goat, the vine-destroying, sacrificed, ii. 
3n. 

Gods of the Earth, 161, 304, 482 
seq. 

Gods, sanctuary, of all the, 131. 

Gods, altar of the Twelve, 162, 245, 
435 n. 
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'Gorgiaa* of Plato, 423. 

Goigippas, statue of, 491. 

Gorgon, head of the, in the wall No- 
tiam, 140, 144. On the hreast of the 
Minerya of the Parthenon, 149. 

Goths capture Philippopolis, 60. An- 
chor in the Peirseeus, 51. Are driven 
thence hy Dexippus, 51. Are de- 
feated in Mnsia dv Claudius Gothi- 
cus, 52. Overrun Thessaly, 52. Un- 
der Alaric, march to Athens, 52, 53. 
Did not plunder it, 54. 

Graces, three statues bv Socrates, 144, 
345. Sanctuary of the People and, 
488. Statues x>l, in the Academy, 601. 

ypafifiaTtb^y 341 n. 

Gnunmatik6, village, ii. 122. 

Granicus, battle of the, 38 n. 

ypd<f>ta^ 109 n. 

Groves, sacred, or d\o^, 101. 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, painting of, 
by Eunhranor. 113. Statue of, S^9. 

Gunpowder, effects of this invention in 
the Acropolis, 76, 83 n., 87, 319, 626. 

Gymnasia. See Cynosarges, Lyceium, 
Hadrian, Ptolemy. 

Habron, son of Lycur^ns, repair of the 
Athenian walls during his treasurer- 
ship, i. 606— 617. 

Hadnan, emperor, initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, 24. Arch on 
eponymus, 24. Eponymus of a tribe, 
116. His library and gymnasium, 26. 
His edict for duties on oils, 214. Sur^ 
named Olvmpius, 25, 26, 129, 168, 201, 
202 n., 514. His colossal statue in 
the temple of Jupiter, 202. Other 
statues of him in tne peribolus of the 
temple, 129, 130, 168. Other statues 
of him, 112, 116. Athenian edifices 
erected by him, 131, 201. Catalogue 
of his works in his Pantheon at 
Athens, 260. Gymnasium of^ 131, 
132 n., 261. Stoa of, 258-.261. 
Ac^ueduct of, 99, 202, 277. Its in- 
scnption, 203. Embankments raised 
by nim in the plain of Eleusis, ii. 

Hadrianis, Athenian tribe, 116; ii. 12. 

Hadrianopolis, quarter of Athens, 91, 
168, 201, 27*1 Gate, or arch of, 
168, 163, 199, 271. Aqueduct of, 
163, 202, 272. State of, in the fif- 
teenth century, 200, 478. In the six- 
teenth century, 89. In the seven- 
teenth century, 91, 93, 176, 202. 

HaJsB Phalerica, suburb of Phalerum, 
390. H. -ffixonides, demus, 390. ii. 
23,53,55,184. Lagoon of, 55. Cape 
of, 56. H. Araphenides, demus, 23, 
55,184. 

Halimusii, demus, 365; ii. 53, 184,273. 

Halipedum, plain, 389, 90. 

Halirrhothius, son of Neptune, 141, 160, 
539. 
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Hamazitus, or carriage-way on the out- 
side of the Northern Long Wall, 384. 

Hamaxitus in the plain of Marathon, ii. 
96, 

Harma, in Mount Pames, ii. 99 n. For- 
tress of, 127. Pythian lightnings above, 
99 n., 127. 

Harmodius. See Aristogeiton. 

Harpalus, his monument to Pythionice, 
ii. 137 ; see note. 

Hebe, daughter of Jupiter, 134. Stands 
beside Juno in scun)ture, 549. 

Hecale, demus, ii. 122, 186. Theseus 
entertained by Hecale at this place, 
122. Hecalesia, festival, 123. 

Hecate Tri^lathena, statue, 492. H. 
Epipyrgidia, statue, 530. 

Hecatompedum. See Parthenon. 

Helene, daughter of Tyndarus, 129 n., 
601 n., 632; ii. 19. Represented in 
the temple at Rhamnus, 106. 

Helisea, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 243. 
The greatest Athenian tribunal of ju- 
dicature, 360. 

Helicon, mount, grove of the Muses on, 
29, 46, 101 n. 

Helicon, high ground near Agrae, 282. 
Altar of Neptune Heliconius, 282. 

Heliodorus, the topographer, 36 n. His 
work on the Acropolis, 462. 

Heliodorus of Halae, picture in the tem- 
ple of Minerva of, and tomb of, on the 
Sacred Way, ii. 135. 

Heliotropium, or polos, 219. 

Hellanicus, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Hephaesteium, or temple of Vulcan and 
Minerva, 12, 120, 153, 252—256, 
441, 600. 

Hepha»tiadaB, demus, ii. 42, 46 n., 187. 

Hephsestias, Attic tribe, ii. 11, 43 n. 

Heptachalcum, 230, 490. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

*H.paK\rj^ yriytiniv^ 197. 

Heracleia, Theseia converted into, 50U 

Heracleium of the Tetracomi, ii. 33, 34, 
236. OfHeph8estia,ii. 42. Of Ma- 
rathon, ii. 99. 

HeracleidsB, their residence in the Ma- 
rathonia, ii. 95, 98. 

Hercules, worship of, 6, 122, 441. Al- 
tars of, 489. His assistance to The- 
seus in Epirus, 6. His reception at 
Athens, 442, 501. I^abours of, sculp- 
tured on the Theseium, 167, 502, 509, 
510. Actions of, sculptured on the 
Parthenon, 543. 

Hercules strangling the serpent, statue, 
147. H., statues of, 116, 157. Pic- 
ture of, 122. H. Alexicacus, temple 
of, 163, 485. H. Menvies, temple of, 
488. Hercules and fiebe, altars of, 
134. 'Hercules Furens' of Euripi- 
des, 501, 502. Worship of, at Mara- 
thon, 92. 

Herisffi, gate of the A sty, 445, 447. 

Hermae, street of the, 253— 256. Three- 
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headed, 264 n. Of the symiiMiam 
Ptolenuram, 124. The Hippwcheian 
HenD«,254| ii. 71. 

Hennes, worship of, 482. Alton o^ at 
the doon of tne Atheniana, 489. 

Hennea Agomus, brazen stotue of, 121, 
257. H. with four heads, by Teleaar- 
chide8,266. H. PBythiristea, 142 n., 
489. Wooden, dedicated by Cecropa, 
154. / !-» 

*Bpufit iir* ATytwv irvXai«, or *at the 
Gate,* 121 n., 183 n. 

Hermione, daughter of Helena, ii 107. 

Hermolychus, stotue of, 147. 

Hermeii, demus, ii. 142, 187. 

Hermus, river, 29. 

Herodes, Tib. CI. Atticos, his public 
buildings at Athens, 26, 28, 136, 189, 
193. His times, 189 n. Stoa of, 291. 
Sepulchre of, 195. His villa, and so- 
ciety at Gephisia, ii. 40, 41. His in- 
closure at nis demus Marathon still 
^xtant, 80, seq. His death and in- 
terment, 83, 84. His bust, 88. 

"Hpfi. See Juno. 

Herodotus, monument of, in Ccele, 
442 n. 

Heroa, or heroic monuments, 234, 489. 

Heroum of Chalcodon at the Peiraic 
gate, 108, 234. 

Herse, daughter of Cecrops, 127, 155, 
206, 266, 298, 339, 345. 

Hesiod, his Theogonia, 29 n., 160. 

Hesychus, heroum of, 358, 489. 

Hiero, his victory over the Tyrrhenian 
fleet, 453. 

Himdea, gate of the Asty, 225, 227, 

*«Ov^ 440' • ■ "fl rl / • 

Hipparchus erecta Hermaoi, 254. His 
iS^ 117. 

Hipparchus, office and duties o^ 299. 

Hippias at Marathon, ii. 204. 

Hippocrates, pahestra of, 486. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, architect of 
Peineeus, 13, 14, 381, 383. His po- 
litical writings, 13 n. 

Hippodromiie of the Panathensea, 551 n. 

Hii^Mlyta, the Amazon, 446 n., 503. 

Hippolyteium, or temple of Venus Hip- 
polyteia, 142 n., 301. 

Hippolytus and Phaodra, 142 n., 301. 
His death, 301. 

Hippolytus, monument o^ 141, 301. 

Hippomenes, archon, 491. 

Hippotho5n, eponymus of an Athenian 
tribe, 1 1 5 ; h. 12. His stotue, i. 1 15. 

Hippothodntis, Atheniaa tribe, ii. 13, 
dJ,99n., 129. 

HippotamadaB, demus, ii. 188. 

Homer, on the history of Erechtheus 
and of Theseus, 5. His poems col- 
lected by Peisistratus, 9. His Hymn 
to Minerva cited, 537 n. 

Honey of Mount Hvmettus, ii. 48. 

Honorius, emperor, his edicto against the 
heathen religion and temples, 55, 56. 
12 



Hoplits, pay of the Athenian, 466, 407. 

Sculptured on the frieze of the temple 

of Victory, 531. 
HoplitSB, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 
Horcomosium, 489. 
HorsB, two, 155 n., 584. Temple of the 

Horn, 488. 
Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 

26, 218. When buUt, 190. A water- 
dock, 191. Sun-dials on Ite eight 

faces, 191. An anemoscrae, 190, 192. 
Horsemanship, Athenian, 297 n., 299. 
Human sacrifices, practice of, in Greece^ 

3,4n. 
HydriaphoHB, 342 n. 
Hydrussa, Attic island, it 53, 56. 
Hygieia, stotue of, in the Propylaea, 145, 

346. Altar to, u. 117. 
Hymettus, Mount, 172, 210, 283 ; it 2. 

Demi of, 47, 75. Marble of; 47, 48 n. 

Silver mines o^ 48. Honey o^ 

4& 
Hymettus the lesser, called Anhydrus, 

ii. 3, 48. 
Hypethral temples, 561—563. 
Hypata, now Ne6patra, 71. 
Hyperbius, one of the Pelasgi, 159 n. 
Hyrcanus, priest and ethnarch of the 

Jewa, 488. 
Hyrie, of Homer, ii. 129. 
Hysiie, anciently an Attic demos, ii 

129 
Hyttenia, district of, ii. 98. 

lacchuB, stotue oi^ 109.625; ii 137. 

lan&la, torrent, ii. 11, 127. 

lapis, river bounds Eleusis and Megara, 
ii. 150. 

laso, daughter of Amphiaiaus, ii 117. 

Icarieis,or Eicarieis, demus, ii. 3 n., 85 n. 
103, 186. 

Icarius, mythus of, ii 103, 104. 

lean us, mountain near Marathon, ii. 
3 n., 103, 104. 

Iconoclasts, 64—66. 

Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon, 27. 
His treatise on the Parthenon, 37 n. 

Icus, island, 22. 

Idolatry, edicte against, 55, 56, 59. 

ie/>d, 109 n., 261 n., 265 n., 266, 279 n. 
344,488. 

lerotz&kalo, village, ii. 103 n. 

Upta, 247. 

Ilusus, river, 134, 164, 175, 240, 249. 
An occasional torrent, 176,484. Bridge 
over it near the stodium, 93, 195. 
Nymphs of, 484. Gardens watered 
bv, 93. Canal from it, 175. Ito vale, 
211. Sanctuaries of Pan and the 
Nymphs near it, 483. Sources of, 
near Agryle, 282. Its two branches, 
282. Stotue of, in the Parthenon, 
540. Further description of this river, 
ii.8. 

nithyia, 537. 
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Ilium, painthig of the capture of, in the 
Poecik, 122. 

niyria, prefecture o^ 59. 

Imroaraidus, son of EumolpuB, 116, 157, 
628. Sepulchre of; 297. 

In6i, place near Marathon, ii. 81, 85, 89. 

Inscriptions at Athens: — At tiie en- 
trance of the New Agora, 212. 
On the Gate of Hadrianopolis at 
Athens, 168, 199, 200. On the 
Aqueduct of Hadrian, 203. On the 
statue of Epdcharinus, 146 n. On 
gate of Marcellinus, 305, 306. On 
a monument found in the Stadium, 
483. Ghoragic, 185, 186 n. On the 
Choraffie monument of Lvsicrates, 
285,2^. Onthenedestalofastatue 
of Julia Augusta, 214 n. On the mo- 
nument of PhilopappuB, 494. Found 
in the Pnyx, 213 n. In the Col- 
lection of Mr. Pinky, 216 n. &c. Re- 
lating to the Erechtheium, 341, 583 n., 
586—592. Relating to the Long 
Walls, 418 n., 424 n., 60-J617. On 
the altar of the TweWe Gods, 435 n. 
Qn dedications to Romans in the 
Acropolis, 355 n. Recently disco- 
vered in the Peirseeus, 374 n. On 
Tyrrhenian vase», 452. Various, 630, 
632 ; 11 31, 41 n., 46 n., 60n. 57, 74, 
80, 81, 82, 110, 120, 146, 149, 188. 
Addiction of the Athenians to lapi- 
dary, 15. Their refinements in, 1^. 
Giving the names and places of demi, 
29n.,46n.,73,74,76n.,148n. 

lo, daughter of Inaehus, statue of, 151, 
353. 

loannina, cit^, 70. Charles Tocco, duke 
of, 72. Rums of a hierum near, 101 n. 

lolaus, altar of, in Cynosarges, 134. 
Sculpture of, in the Thesemm, 502. 
Tradition respecting, ii. 95. 

Ion, son of Creusa, 3. His sepulchre at 
Potamus, ii. 71. 

Ionia, described by Pausanias, 29 n., 
30, 31. 

lonians, institutions of the, 4, 173. 

Ionic letters, introduction of the four, L 
586 ; u. 178 n. 

lonidffi, demus, ii. 188. 

Iphicrates, statue of, in the Parthenon, 
151. 

Iphigeneia, saciifice of, 4 n. 

Iphistiadie, demus, ii. 46 n., 188. 

Iri, near Nauplia, 85. 

Isidorus, Platonic philosopher at Athens, 
62 n. 

Ismenias of Chalcis, his paintings of Ly- 
curgus son of Lycophron and his ^ 
mily, 153. 

Iflocrates, statue of; in the Olympieium, 
131. Statue of, with three omers of 
the same family, in the Propylaea, 
346. 

Vff*rt|/tti, 109 n. 



Isthmian Games, 49. 

Isthmus of Corinth, 200. Road firmn 
Athens to the, ii. 149, 154. 

IvTopiK&v, 476. 

Istrus, Athenian historian, 37 n. ; ii. 
153 ; see note. 

Italian words in modem Greek, 70. 

Italy visited by Pausanias, 30. Pelasgic 
fortresses o^ 451, 455. Ancient al- 
phabets of, 451 . Mythology of, 452. 

ItesBL, or Eitiiei, demus, ii. 186. 

Itonia), gate of the Asty, 277, 445. Led 
to Phalerum, 446, 447. 

Jason, his expedition to Colchis, 126. 

Jason and tne Argonauts, picture by 
Micon of, 126. 

Jesuits at Athens, 91. 

Joppa, in Judaea, 29. 

Juba, statue of, in the Gymnasium of 
Ptolemy, 124. Family of, 124 n. 

Judsa visited by Pausanias, 29. 

Julia Augusta, monument in honour of, 
214. 

Julian, emperor, educated at Athens, 
50. 

Juno, temple of, on the road to Phale- 
rum, 107. Golden throne of, made 
by Vulcan, 138 n. Her temple in the 
Stoa of Hadrian, 261. 

Jupiter, early worship of, at Athens, 2. 
Altars of, 489. Sculpture of, on the 
Theseium, 508. In the Parthenon, 
537. 

Jupiter Af^rsBus, 489. J. Ammon, tem- 
ple of; in Libya, 29. J. Astrapseus, 
sanctuary of, 273 ; ii. 127. J. Basileus, 
i. Ill n. J. Bulseus, statue of, 114. J. 
Capitolinus, temple of, at Rome, 40. 
J. Eleutherius, statue of, 112. J. Her- 
ceius, altar of, in the Pandroseium, 
579. J. Hypatus, altar of, before the 
Erechtheium, 152^ 578. J. of Olyra- 

?ia, statue of, by Phidias, taken to 
/onstantinople, 56. J. Olympius, co- 
lossal statue of; at Athens, 129. Ju- 
piter, brazen statue of, in the Olym- 
pieium, 130. J. Panhelleohis, 131. 
Temple of, 261. J. Pelieus, 222 n. 
Sanctuary and statue of, 148, 347. 
Hb festival called Diipolia, 148 n. 
J. Phratrius, 489. J. Soter or Eleu- 
therius, stoa of, 112, 367 n. Temple 
and statue of, in the Acropolis, 347. 
Temple of, at Peinueus, 367 n., 382. 
J. Morius, or Catsebates, 6^1. J. the 
Supreme, dedications to, in the Pnyx, 
213 n., 519. Statue of J., by Leo- 
chares, 148, 368. Recumbent image 
of, 56. Altar of J. Ctesius, 367 n. 
Said to have been the father of He- 
lena, ii. 106. J. Meilichius, altar of, 
136. Titans of the temple of J. at 
Agrigentum, 162. 
Justice, Athenian courts of, 160, 161, 
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243, 246, 356, 360, 375. The ten 
courts, 359. 
Justinian orders a repair of the walls of 
Athens, 55. His edict against the 
philosophers of Greece, 62. Converts 
temples into churches, 62, 63. Intro- 
duces silk into Greece, 63. Builds 
the church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, 62, 481. Bad Uste of the edi- 
fices of, 63. 



Kalamo, TUlage, ii. 7, 120. 

Kallirh6i Hamlet, 93, 176. River, 176. 

Kalo-lividhi, monastery near mount 

Phelleas, ii. 7. Inscription found at, 

50 n. 
Kaljvia, ii. 151. 
Kapandriti, village, ii. 122. 
Kari, village, ii. 47. 
Karyes monastery, ii. 47. 
Katerina Aghia, torrent of the valley of, 

ii. 66. 
KavasUas, Simeon, R9, 200. 
KiXfiai, 109 n. 

Keratea, village, ii. 61, 73. Its moun- 
tain, 61. 
Keratzlni, harbour, 400; ii. 33. n., 273. 
KfJTOiy 375 n. 
Khaidari, village, ii. 143. 
Khalkomatadhes, village, ii. 42. 
KhalkCiki, village, ii. 112. 
Khamaretos, Leon, 68. 
Ehassii, village, ii. 38, 124, 148, 151. 

Passes of Mount Fames near it, 125. 
Kiunard, Mr. William, architect, 307 n., 

327 n., 331 n. 
Kivisia, village, ii. 7. Monuments 

found there, ^. 
KKtKTTol Xi/tAtyc9, 371 n., 414. 
Kokhla, village, ii. 75. 
Kol6nnes, cape, ii. 62. See Sunium. 
"KoXmvdv fucOutv, or ayopalmy 219 n., 

255. 
Kutfiai, 440, 634 ; ii. 16. 
Konigsmarck, a Swede, 81. Military 

commander under Morosini, 12. 
Kw<p69 \iuf]if^ 389 n. 
Kdpai, a<, 343, 577. 
Koraki, or Stavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79, 

97. Passes of, 96. Sources at the 

foot of, 94. 
Kor6pi, village, ii. 43. 
Kotroni, Mount, site of Aphidna, ii 21. 

A hill in the Marathonia, 79, 84. 
KoupoTp6<t>o9y 142, 203 n. 
Kraus, Martin or Crusius, 89. 
Kpiiun, 393, 394, 526. 
icpt)irU, 192, 

KpLo9 do-eXyoiccpioc, 347 n., 354 n. 
Kruse, Professor, his testimony as to the 

Society of Dilettanti, 627. 
kvkXoi, 218 n., 487. 
kvk\o9, 217, 391, 428, 438 n. kvicXos 

'AcrreOT, 433. 



Kuluri, vill^;e, sives name to the island 

of Salamis, ii. 170. Church of, 17 1. 
Kundura, village in the Oneia, ii. 151. 
icvp/3ctv, 128 n. 

Kursali, or Kursaladhes, village, ii. 75. 
Kuvara, village, ii. 274. 
Kyradhes ishmds, ii 164. 



Lacedcmon. See Sparta. 
Lacedemonians attack the Acropolis, 

310. In possession of Athens, 16, 

391, 466. Destroy the Long Walls, 

and Peiraic wall, and bum the Athe- 
nian triremes, 390, 391, 421. Their 

brazen shields in the Poedle, 123. 

Their invasions of Attica, ii. 5, 150. 

Fortify Deceleia, 18. 
Lachares, 41 n., 405, 596. 
Lacidas, Lacienses, LacciadsB, demus, ii. 

31, 32, 136, 141, 189. 
Lacius, heroum of, ii. 136. 
Laconia in the 13Ui century, 68. 
Lacydes, the sophist, 602. 
Lagoons, ii. 52, 55, 94. 
Lagussa, island, ii. 59. 
La Guilletiere, spurious travels of, 94, 

95. 
Lamiac war, 367 n., 428, 597 n. 
Lamp of Minerva Polias, 139, 154. 
Lamp before the statue of Vesta in the 

Prytaneium, 128 n. 
Lampadephoria, 600. 
Lamptreis, two demi, 281, ii. 60, 189. 
Lantern of Demosthenes, 284. 
LapithsB and Centaurs, painting and 

Mulptures of, 125, 158, 511. 
La Roche, Otho de, duke of Athens, 69, 

70. 
Latin dynasty at Constantinople, 67. 
Laurium Mount, silver mines of, 471, 

ii. 3, 65, 274. 
AavptctfTiic^ 'rp6<rodo9, 66 n. 
Laws of Theseus, 5. Of Solon, 6. 

Upper and lower laws, 8 n., 127 n. 

Of Calades, 116. Respecting murder 

and homicide, 160 to 162. 
Leccum, demus, ii. 179, 190. 
Leda, ii. 106. 

Le^rani or Alegrana met6khi, ii. 66. 
Leipsydrium, fortress, ii. 39, 124. 
Lemnus, island, 159. 
Lenaeum, or temple of Bacchus in Lim- 

nis, 137, 284, 287, 628. Its Propy- 

Iseum, 290. 
Leo the Isaurian, emperor, 64, 65. 
Leochares, sculptor, his works, 113, 128 

n., 148, 368. 
Leocorium, monument in the Ceramei- 

cus, 162. 
Leos, eponymus of a tribe, 115; ii. 11. 

His statue, 115. 
Leos of Agnus, ii. 26, 44, 74. 
Leosthenes, victories of, 367 n. Picture 

of L. and his children by Arcesilaua 
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in the Peineeus, 367. Slain in the 
Bieffe of Lamia, 367, 368 u., 597. 

Lepsina, village, ii. 150. 

Le Roy, M., architect, his work on 
Athens, 96 n. 

A£flrxo^ 486, 487. ' 

AnBrii j3(»/tAa«, 340 n. 

Letters introduced into Greece, 450 
se(^. Into Italy, 451 sea. 

Leacippus? daughters of, lz6. 

Leuconoeis, demus, ii. 190. 

Leucopyra, demus, ii. 179, 190. 

Leuctni, hattle of, 596. 

Literature, Greek, during the dark ages, 
64. Its revival in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 77. See also, ii. 178 n., 180. 

Librarv of Peisistratus, 9, 51 n. Of 
Apellicon, 41. Of the Pantheon, 
131, 132 n., 260. 

Libya, visited bv Pausanias, 29. My- 
thology of, 120. The dynasty of Juba 

Libys, brother of Lysander, 387, 390. 

LimniB of Athens, 275, 288, 445 ; ii. 200. 

Limone, daughter of Hippomenes, 491. 

Aifiov ircdtoi/, 486. 

Lindus, statue of Minerva at, ^. 

Lioness by Iphicrates, 144, 145 n., 345. 

Lions of marble found in Atlica, 371 ; 
ii. 55. Those removed to Venice, i, 371. 

Li68ia, village, in the Aphidnaea, ii. 123. 

Xtfios, 6, IbO n., 517. dpyol \idou 
ii. 147 n. 

Livadhi, marsh and harbour, ii. 72. 

Locrus of Pares, his statue of Minerva, 
116. 

LoUianus, L. Egnatius Victor, sophist 
and rhetorician, 355 n. 

Long Rocks, near the grotto of Apollo 
and Pan, 263, 265. 

Long Walls, 15, 231, 365, 399, 411, 415 
seq. Their direction, 418. Inscrip- 
tion relating to their repair, 606 
seq. Third Long Wall, 422—426. 
Destruction and rebuilding of the 
Long Walls, 16, 17, 365, 421. To 
what extent ruined by Lysander, 390. 

Louis XIV., his missions of artists and 
antiquaries to the Levant, 96. 

Love, temple of, at Thespise, 137 n. 
Altar of, at Athens, 599. Statue o^ 
600. Pictures of, 133 n. 

Lucian, illustrated, 181, 227,254,267, 
295, 628 ; ii. 84. 

Lucina, temple of, 129, 272, 273. 
Draped wooden images of, 129. 

Lucullus transported statues to Rome, 
39 n., 40, 46 n. 

Xuico9, XuicT}, 209 n. 

Lusieis, demus, ii. 190. 

Lustration, ii. 117, 136. 

Lycabettus, Mount, 204 seq. 437. 
Streams from, 197. Dry and barren, 
209 ; but partljr surrounded with 
olives, 210. Attic mythus respecting 
it, 205; U. 27. 



Lyceium, gymnasium, 15, 17, 233, 274. 
Sacred to Apollo Lycius, 134. Ar- 
chives of the Polemarch kept in the, 
491. 

Lycius, son of Myron, his statue called 
the Aspergillifer in the Acropolis, 146, 
346. 

LycomidsB, a yeVov, 144 n. 

Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, 10 n., 17. 
Completes the Dionysiac theatre, 10, 
599. Restores the comic drama, 10 
n. Erects statues to the tragic poets 
in the theatre, 139 n. Constructs the 
stadi um, 1 92. Improves the Lyceium, 
17, 134 n., 278, 599 n. 629. Decree 
and inscription in his honour, 134 n. 
Arsenal of, a modem name for the 
Propylaea, 76 n. Picture of him and his 
family by Ismenias in the Acropolis, 
153 n. Statue in brass of, 116,216, 
222. Statues in the Agora of him 
and his three sons, by the sons of 
Praxiteles, 153 n. Monument of, 598. 
Wooden images of him and his family 
in the Erectheium, 586. Allusions to 
him, 606. 

Lycus, son of Pandion, 134 ; ii. 25. 

Lydia, emimrations from, 454, 475. 

Lysander, his actions before Peiraeeus, 
387, 389. See Lacedaemonians. 

Lysicrates, Choragic monument of, 187, 
273, 285 n., 290. 

Lysimacha, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
156. 

Lysimachus, statue of, in the Odeium, 
118,240. 

^ dppus, 46. His brazen Cupid at 
ThespisB, 42. His brazen statue of 
Socrates, 108 n. His satyrs, 625. 

Lyson, sculptor, 144. 

Macaria, fountain, ii. 93, 95. 

Macartatus and Melanopus, pillar and 
sculpture of, 595. 

Macedonia, increasing power of, 18, 24. 
Visited by Pausanias, 30. Gold coins 
of, 38. Kings of, 239, 240. Their 
statues at Athens, 1 18. Coins of, 472. 
Chief modern towns of, 78. 

Macedonians, effect of their conquests in 
Egypt and Asia, 18. Garrison the 
fortresses of Athens, 19, 403 seq. 
428, 596. Retire from them, 406, 
428. See Alexander, Philip, Leos- 
thenes, &c. 

Macra Stoa, 255, 368, 382. 

Maciis, or island of Helena, ii. 66. 

Mag61a, ii. 150. 

fiuKpai ireTpoi, 263, 265. 

fiaKoov T«ixo«i 414 n., 419, t6 Notiov, 
4*25, 428, Td 4fa\ripiKdvy to ^aXt|- 
povda, 421, 423, t6 h Hctpam, 422. 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, 29. Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum, 152. Worship of Diana 
Leucophryene at, 152. Tomb of 
Themistocles at, 379 n. 
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Mahomet II., Ids conqneiti in Greece, 
74, 76. 

Malak&M^ village, ii. 123, 124. 

fiaitipa T^« ypaiat^ ruina in the Mara- 
tbonia, ii. 80. 

Mantineia, picture of the battle of, in 
the Poscile, 113. 

Marathon, worship of the hero, ii. 92. 
His altar, 99. 

Marathon, battle of; 10, 21. Painting of 
it in the Poedle, 14, 122, 628. 3cu1d- 
ture of it on the wall Notiam, 151. 
Heracleium of, 277. Town, ii. 77. 
Demus, 77, 190. Description by Pau- 
sanias, 92. lU plains, 7, 84, 102. 
River, 10, 79, 84, 85, 94, 124. iv to? 
MapaOwvi, 78 n., 95. Lakes or 
marshes, 88, 94. Its fountain Maca- 
ria, 93, 95. Tetrapolis of the Mara- 
thonia, 13, 17, 77, 78 n., 85, 87, 90, 
98, Passes of, 79, 103, 107. Battle 
of the Aivives and Euri'stheus in the 
M. 95. Of the Athenians and Per- 
sians, 97, 203 seq. Monuments of the 
M. 97, 99, 103. 

Marath6na, modem village, iL 79, 89. 

Marathonlan bull, ii. 123. 

Marathonian forest, ii. 103, 104. 

Marathonii, worship Echetlaus, and Her- 
cules, ii. 93, 98. 

Marble of Mount PenteUcum. Of Hy- 
mettus near Karyes, or Kooualc, and 
ancient quarries, ii. 47, 48 n. Of 
Sunium and its vicinity, 64. 

Marcellinus, Flavins Septimius, Roman 
flamen, 305. Gate of, 305 seq., 
319. 

Marcellus conquers Syracuse, 38. 

Marcellus, M. Claudius, his monument 
in the Academy, 427. 

Marcus Aurelius, initiated in the mys- 
teries at Eleusis, 24. Bust of, ii. 88. 

Mardonius, scymetar of, in the Erecb- 
theium, 154 n. Retreat oL 433 ; ii. 
18, 123. 

Marinus, later Platonist, 62 n. His life 
ofProclus,62n., 207n. 

Maritime Athens, its demi, 376. Forti- 
fications, 397-^00. Gates, 401. 

Mark6pulo of MesogsMi, ii. 74, 75. Of 
OroiHa, 112,120. 

Mars, slays Halirrhotius, 141, 539. Ac- 
cused bv Neptune before the twelve 
5ods, 589. Tried in the Areiopagus, 
60. Temple of, 12, 116, 242. Statue 
of, by Alcamenes, 116. Hill of, 241, 
356. Tem]>le of, at the promontory 
Sciradium, in Salamis, ii. 172. 

Marsyas, statue in the Acropolis of 
Minerva punisbinff, 147. 

Mariisi, village, ii. 41. 

Masistius, breast^plate of, 154. 

Masonry of the Greeks, 258, 302 ; ii 
63, 110, 138, 144. 147. Pelasgic, i. 
451,455,456. Cyclopian, 456. 

Mavro-Dhilissi. u. 119, 120. 



Mavmn6ro, a branch of Mount Brileetnt, 
ii. 79. 

Mavro-Vuni, the andent Anhydnu, it 
3. 

Modes, their sepulture at Manthon, iL 
93,99. See Persians. 

Medusa, slain by Perseus, statue by My- 
ron in the Acropolia, 146. Head of^ 
140. See Gorgon. 

Megalopolis, temple of Ceres at, iL 

Mega^ city, ii. 167. Port of; 174. 

Megarenses, ii. 134, 150, 168, 172. 

Meffaric strait, u. 173, 174. 

MeTensB, demus, ii. 132, 190. 

Melanippus, son of Theseus, monument 
of, 441, 444, 486. 

Melanopus. See Macartatui. 

Melanthus, his combat with Xanihas, 
ii. 132. 

Melesandrus, tomb of, 595. 

Melissen6s, family of, rule in Messenia, 
68. 

Melite, a wife of Hercules, 441, 444. 

Melite, coma and demus, 163, 440, 441» 
444,485; ii. 190. 

MtXiTitav oTicoff, 416, 486. 

Melitides, gate of the Asty, 147, .441 — 
446. 

Memmius Regulus, 44 n. 

Menander, tomb of, 108, 284 n. His 
statue in the Dionysiac theatre, 139. 
Fragment of, ii. 12/. 

Menelaus, sculpture of, at Rhamnus, iL 
107. 

Menestheus, 146, 366. 

Menidhi, village, ii. 8, 38. 

Mercurius, St., church and pass o^ iL 
123. 

Mercury, gymnasium of, 110. Bronze, 
of the Payne-Knight collection, 59 n. 
Statues of, see Hemus. 

Mercury Amyetus, statue of, 854, Pro- 
pylseus, 345. See Hermes. 

Meronda, village and mountain, iL 73. 

Mesogiea, Attic tribe, it U; a divi- 
sion of Attica, ii. 2, 28, 73. Demi o^ 
16, 50, 73. 

McoroyEcai, or McaoyatcTs, 12. 

Met^eitnia, festival, 442 n. 

Metellus, Quintus Csecilius, 38, 40. 

Meticheium, one of the Ten Courts, 360, 
490. 

Metoeci of Athens, 37 n., 342 n., 484, 
489. 

Meton, astronomer, 209. His cycle of 
nineteen years, 219. His chronome- 
ter on the Colonus Agoneus, 219, 220. 
His house near the Pcecile, ^0. Men- 
tioned b^ Aristophanes, 219 n. 

Metronomi, 246. 

Metropitzi, village, ii. 71. 

Metroum, 114, 237, 242, 244. 

Meursius, 625. His catalogue of the 
Demi, li. 177. 

Micon, painter and sculptor, his muni 
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paintings in the public edifices of 
Athens, 14, 46. His picture of the 
Athenians and Axnazons in the Pos- 
cile, 121, 122 n. Of the Centeura 
and LapithiB in the Theseium, 125. 
Of Jason and the Argonauts in the 
Anaceium, 126. His sculptures in the 
Theseium, 503 seq. 

Mil68i, TUlsge, ii. 122. 

Miltiades, portrait o^ in the Poedle, 
122, 132 n. 628. Statue of, in the Pry- 
taneium, 128. Dedicates a statue of 
Pan, 170. Palace of, a modem name, 
479. Conduct of, at Marathon, ii. 
205 seq. His monument at M. 92, 
101. 

Minerva, early worship of, in Attica, 2, 
3. Herhirth,147,148,336,536. Her 
blue eyes, 11^. Her contention with 
Neptune, 153, 336, 583. Produces 
the oliye, 155, 338, 344, 538. Actions 
of, sculptured on the eastern front 
of the Parthenon, 542. Vision of, 
deters Alaric from attacking Athens, 
53. 

Minerva Alea, temple of, at Tegea, 42. 
M. Archegetis, dedication to, 212, 
213, M. Agonea, 213. M. Areia, 
altar of^ 160. M. Buhea, sanctuary 
of, 114 n. M. producing the olive 
tree, statue, 347, 538. M. Giganto- 
phontis, metopes, 543. M. Hygieia, 
statue of, 145, 345. 631. M. Itonia, 
temples of, 101 n. M. Lemnia, statue 
of, 159. M. of Lindu8,56. M. Victoria, 
530. M. Paeonia, statue of, 1 10. M. 
statueof,atAlalcomen8e,39n. Ancient 
statue of, by EndoBus, 353. M. and 
Jupiter, sacred inclosure of, in Pei- 
r»eu8, 367. M. Polias, temple of, 154, 
338, 340, 344, 352, 628. Rebuilt by a 
yote of the people, 575, 578, 586. Sar 
cred olive-tree of, 155, 338, 344, 574, 
601. Wooden statueof, 153, 340. M. 
Sciras, temple o^ at Phalerum, 368, 
397. M. Hap6ipo9, temple of, or Pai^ 
thenon, 41 n., 149 seq., 158 n., 459. 
M. Promachus, colossal statue of, '54, 
158, 265, 349, 350, 631. M. punishing 
Marsyas, statue of, 147, 347. M. sta- 
tue of, in the temple of Vulcan, 120. 
Peplus of, 156, 298, 564, 635. Paint- 
ing of, in the Poecile, 122, 570. Her 
double character, 554. Ssuictuary of, 
in the Academy, 601. M. Hellotis, 
temple of, ii. 88, 102. Altars of M. 
Hippia, 32, 35. Of M.Pasonia, 117. 
Temples of M. Pallenis, 44, 45. Of 
M. Sunias, 63. Of M. Sciras, at 
Phalerum, 135, and in Salamis, 172. 
Of M. Propyhea, at Eleusis, 161. 

Minos, king of Crete, 4, 366 n. Paint- 
ing of, in the Theseium, 125. 

Minos, king of Megara, 134. 

Minotaur, contest of Theseus with the, 



statues in the Acropolis, 147, Sculp- 
ture in the Parthenon, 543. 

Mint of Athens, 490. 

Misospor^tissa, church in the Maratho- 
nia, ii. 103. 

Mistri, modem town of Laconia, 77, 
102. 

Mithradates, 601. In alliance with the 
Athenians against the Romans, 20, 
410. 

fivafJM^ 109 n. 

Mnemosyne, statue of, 110. 

Mnesicles, architect of the Propylssa, 27, 
345. 

Mnesimache and her son, statues of, ii. 
136. 

MnesitheuB, physician, tomb of, ii. 186. 

Modesty, altar of; 124. 

uoToaf, ii. 30 n. 

Molossus, tomb of; ii. 135, see note. 

Molpadia the Amazon, tomb of, 107, 
108 n., 446 n. 

Monastery, at the bridge of the Stadium, 
destroyed, 93. Of the Holy Trinity 
on Mount Pames, ii. 39, 125. Of 
Fanaromeni in Salamis, 173. 

Monetary system of the Athenians^ 
471 seq. 

Monuments of the outer Cerameicus, 
593. Of the Sacred Way, ii. 134 
see. 

Morea, allotted to the Venetians in 
1204, 67. But ineffectually, 68. 
Greek despots of, 73. Conquest o^ 
by the Venetians, 80. 

MorisB, or sacred olive-trees, 601. 

Morosini, Francesco, commander of the 
Venetians against Athens, 80—85. 
See Athens. 

Mosques at Athens, 62 n., 75, 293. 

Mother of the Gods, temple of, and 
statue by Phidias, 1 14, 627. See Me- 
troum. 

Mountains of Attica, ii. 2->6, 123, 124. 

Mueller, K. O. his extract of a MS. 
description of Athens in the fifteenth 
century, 478—480. De Munimentis 
Athenaram, 606 seq. 

Mullet, red, ii. 55 n. 

Mummius, conquers Achaia. 88, 89 n. 
Destroys Corinth, 21 n., 28 n. Tri- 
umphs at Rome, 40. 

Munychia, harbour, town, and penin- 
sula of, 364, 368, 370, 373, 376, 386. 
Fortifications of, 401 seq. Acropo- 
lis of, 402 n., 633. Siege of, by 
Demetrius, 428. Route from, to 
Athens, 231. The Munychian gate 
of the Asty, 445, 447. Temple of 
Diana M., 368, 393. Theatre of, 394, 
395 n. Temple of Bendis at, 395. Ve- 
netian camp at, 84. Occupation of 
M. by the Macedonians, 403; ii. 168. 

Murat II., Ottoman sultan, 73, 74. 

MusB Eilissiades, altar o^ 135. 
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Mu8»us, picture of, in the Propylan, 
144. 

MusaeuB, monument of, 397. His hymn 
to Ceres, 144 n. 

Muses, statues of the Heliconian, re- 
moved to Constantinople, 57. Tem- 
ple of, built by Xenophon, 601. 

Museium, hill, 166, 239, 397, 443. For- 
tified by Demetrius, 405, 406, 434. 
Hollow between it and Pnyx, 228 — 
232, 446, 447. Ancient excavations 
of, 432. 

MycensB, walls of, 455. 

Myrmex, hero, 444. Street of Athens 
so named, 444. 

Myron, sculptor, 46, 625, 628. His Per- 
seus slaying Medusa, 146, 346. 

Musie contests, 391. See Dionysiac 
Theatre. 

Myrrhinusii, demus, ii. 13, 73, 190, 276. 

Mys, sculptor, 158. 

Mysia, lagoon, ii. 52. 

Mydpoli, (ruins of Eleuthene,) ii. 130. 



va6v, 109 n. 

Nauplius, sons of, 143. 

Nausicaa, and Ulysses, picture of, in the 
Propyliea, 144. 

Nausithous and Phieaz, monuments of, 
369 n. 

Navy of Athens, 11, 16, 363, 399, 415, 
464, 632 ;ii. 252. 

NaxoB, island, ii. 204. 

Neith, Egyptian goddess, the same as 
Minerva, 2. 

Nemesis, temple of, at Rhamnus, ii. 65, 
83 n., 105 seq. Colossal statue of 
N., 106, 627. Head of it, in the B. 
Museum, 108 n. Sculptures in relief 
on the basis, 106. Remaining fn^- 
ments of them, 109. 

Ne6patra, duchy of Athens and, 71. 

vsdopia, 373 n., 374. 

veciJo'otKot, vrjcou otKot, 366 n., 374, 633. 

Neptune or Poseidon, worship of, by the 
relasgi, &c., 2, 4 n. His accusation 
of Mars, 539. Rivers subject to, 540. 
His contest with Minerva for tbe 
Attic land, 153, 583. Statues of the 
contest, 148, 149, 336, 538. Neptune 
hurling his trident at Poly botes, sta- 
tue, 110. Sculpture in the Theseium, 
508, 509. N. and Tritonis, 120. N. 
Erechtheus, altar of, 578. N. Heli- 
conius, his altar, 282. Altar of N., 
in the temple of Minerva Polias, 152, 
153 n., 340. N. Hippius, temple of, ii. 
32. Altar of Neptune at Sunium, 64. 

Nero, emperor, removes works of Gre- 
cian art to Rome, 43, 46. Confers 
favours on Greece, 45. At Corinth, 
45. Afraid of visiting Athens as the 
abode of the Furies, ^. 

Nerva, emperor, 24. 



Nesiotes, sculptor, 117 n., 147 n. See 

Critius. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, his Greek chrono- 
logy, 3 n. 

Nicanor, 407. 

Nicandrus of Thvateira, topographer of 
the demi, ii. 177. 

Nicetas, Greek historian, 67, 77. His 
brother Michael Choniates, bishop of 
Athens, 69. 

Nicias, Athenian conunander, small tem- 
ple built by, in the Lenasum, 186, 
285. His dedication of a gilt Mi- 
* nerva, 354. 

Nicias, painter, 46, 598. 

Nicocles of Tarentum, his monument, 
u. 136. 

Nicodemus, sculptor, his Minerva of 
Olvmpia, 532. 

Nicolas, St., met6khi, ii. 39. 

Night, car of, sculpture in the Parthe- 
non, 538. 

NiK»f 'Adnva or dirrepos, 332, 532. See 
Victory. 

Nile, river, ii. 106. Dykes and embank- 
ments of, 155 n. 

Niobe, and her children, destroyed by 
Apollo and Diana, sculpture, 140, 
284. 

Nisaea, port of Megara, ii. 174. 

Nisus, monument of, 134 ; ii. 25. King- 
dom of, ii. 131. 

Nobilior, Q. Fulvius, 38. 

Nointel, marquis de, visits Athens, 85, 
92, 96, 99, 636. 

Notium, or south wall of the Acro- 
polis, 140, 187, 348. Sculptures o^ 
151, 348. 

Notium, or middle Long Wall, 425, 
427. 

Nymphs, altar of the, 48a The term 
Nympholept, ii. 57. 

Nymphaeum of Archedemus, ii. 57. N. 
near Phyle, 127. 



Oblivion, altar of, 153 n., 340. 

Oceanus, or Nile, ii. 106. 

Odeia, origin and intention of, 190, 

248 n., 249. 
Odeium, near Enneacrunus, 9, 12, 171, 

245. Statues before the entrance of, 

118. 
Odeium of Pericles, 15, 183, 238, 246, 

288, 289, 461, 462. Description o^ by 

Dicasarchus, 188 n. 
Odeium of Regilla, or theatre of He- 

rodes, 181, 184, 189. Its roof of cedar, 

190. 
6609 cKaTo/Liiredos, 387 n., 558 n., diA. 

Kot\»|s, 442, Upd, 223 n., Orjania, 

224 n. 
CEa, or Oa, demus, ii. 3 n., 151, 190. 
(Ea, daughter of Cephalus, ii. 151 n. 
CEum Cerameicum, demus, 32, 191. 
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(Eum Deceleicum, demus, 32, 40, 
191. 

Oiwaloi. T^ir xapdipav, u. 85. 

(Edipua, monument of, 161 ; ii. 32. 

CEneus, son of Pandion, eponjmus of a 
tribe, 116 ; ii. 11. His eUtue, i. 
115. 

(EnobiuB, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
146. 

OSnoe of the Hippothoontis, demus 
and forti-ess, ii. 13, 36, 86, 129, 
190. Painting of the action at, in the 
Poedle, 121. Siege of, 466. Temple 
of Apollo Pythius at, 99 n., 130. 
Styled the Sacred, 131. 

(£noe, of the .^^ntis, demus of the 
Marathonia, ii. 84 seq., 190. 

(Enoe and her brothers, sculpture of, at 
Rhamnus, ii. 107. 

oUfifia, 322, 323, 338, 582. 

Oil, the sacred, a prize at the Panathe- 
naic festival, 601. 

Olbiades, painter, 115. 

Olive-tree of the temple of Minerva 
Polias, 156, 338, 339, 344, 574, 583. 
The Moris, 601. 

Olive-groves near the site of the Aca- 
demy, ii. 140. 

Olivier, Voyage dansTEmpire Ottoman, 
437 n. 

*OXjctov, or Vulci, Greek city in Etruria, 
453. 

Olympia (Tellus), sanctuary of, in the 
Olympieium, 131, see n., 446 n. 

Olympia, sacred treasury of, pillaged by 
Sylla, 41. Temple and statue of Ju- 
piter, at, 43, 56, 125, 336 n., 338, 567. 
Statues remaining at, after Nero's 
spoliation, 44, 46. The Diaulus at, 

Olympieium, or temple of Jupiter 

Olympius, 25, 26, 40, 93, 129 seq. 

167, 174, 201, 513 seq. Peribolus of, 

130, 168. Description of the temple, 

167, 513. 
Olympiodorus, 152 n., 405, 597. Star 

tues of, 128 n., 152, 353. 
Olympus, sculpture of, in the Theseium, 

504, 505. 
Omar, son of Turakh&n, 75. 
Onatas, sculptor, 46. 
Onomacritus, poet, 144 n. 
Opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 82, 333. 

Treasure of the, 16, 41, 559. 
Oracles, see Delphi, Delus, Amphia- 

raus, &c. 
*Opxn<rTpa, 184 n. Of the Old Agora, 

245. Of the Lenaeum, 290 n. 
Orchomenus, city, 39. 
Oreithyia, consort of Boreas, 135. 
Orestes, 45, 160. Slaving .^gisthus, 

painting in the Propytea, 143. 
ol opia/xol T^« irdAccoc, 441. 
•OpM^, 124. 
Oropia, ii. 5, 111. 
Oropii, ii. 117. 



Oropus, town, ii. 112 seq. Question of 
its site, 113 seq. Plain of, 112. 

opvv/Lia, 491. 

Oschophorium, at Phalerum, 396. 

Ostracism, 163 n., 245. 

Osvmandyas, tomb of, 249 n. 

Otho de la Roche, duke of Athens, 69. 

Otryneis, demus, ii. 165, 191. 

Ovri6kastro, site of Rhamnus, ii. 87, 
107. 

Oxen, sacrifice of, 5, 119, 148 n. 

Oxford marbles, the, ii. 82 n., 83. 

Pseanieis, two demi, ii. 75, 191. 

Paeonidffi, demus, ii. 38, 39, 191. 

Psestum, Doric temples of, 334. 

Paganism, its connexion with Greek art, 
104. Flourished at Athens in the 
reigns of the Antonines, 60. Con- 
stantino tolerant to, 48. Decline 
of, in Greece, 47, 49, 481. Edicts 
a^nst, 55, 60. Lingers at Athens, 

PalsBologus, Michael, emperor, recovers 
Constantinople, 69. 

Paheologus, Theodore, despot of the 
Mor^a, 72. 

Paintincs, Grecian, transferred to Italy, 
39, 43, 46. 

Palestra, 486. 

Palladium, one of the Ten Courts, 161. 

naWds h nw\at>axo«, 349, 350. 

Pallas. See Minerva. 

Pallas and his sons, trial of Theseus for 
the homicide of, 161. King of the 
Paralia, ii. 25. The demus Pallene 
named from him, 44. Stratagem of, 
26,44,74. ThePallantid»,74. 

Pallene, peninsula of, 467, 510. 

Palleneis, demus, 205, 206 n. ; ii. 13, 44, 
191. Its position, 27, 44. Vestiges 
of, 46 n. Temple of Minerva, at, 44, 
45. Battles at, 45 n. 

Pale6ka8tro, ii. 71. 

Pambotade, demus, ii. 191. 

Pamphilus, his picture of a woman 
weaving a garland, 47 n. 

Pan, cave of, 159, 169, 170, 266, 356. 
Pan and the nymphs, popular worship 
of, 483. His aid in the battle of Ma- 
rathon, 160 n. Statue of, now in the 
Library at Cambridge, 170. Altar of, 
at the Nvmphaeum of Archedemus, 
ii. 57. In the Amphiaraeium, 117. 
Sanctuary of, 61. See Paneium. 
Mountain and cavern of, at Mara- 
thon, 93, 97. 

Panactum destroyed by the Boeotians, 
ii. 128. Contest tor the district, 
128. 

Uavayia ^ Me-yoXfj, 99^ 259. <rHiv 

nirpaif^ 250. IIir»|XioTi<r<ro, 188, 

284. B\a<mKii or BXaorTapov, 270. 

M Kro-cnroptTiaaa, ii. 103 n. ^ava- 

^ pwfiivri^ 173. 

Panathenaea, Great, quadrennial festival, 
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9, 108, 192, 194, 298, 387. Procet- 
tion of the, 156, 298, 337. Musical 
contest in the, 246 n. Exhibition of the 

C spins in the, 162, 298, 664, 570 seo. 
esser or yesrlj Panathenoa, 566. 
Gymnic contests of^ ii. 84. 

Panathenaic Stadium. See Stadium. 

Pandion, kinff of Attica, 3. Eponymus 
of a tribe, 1 16 ; ii. 1 1 . His statue, i. 
115. Temple of, 355. Doubts of Sir 
I. Newton as to, 3 n. Doubts of Pau- 
saniasaa to, 116 n. 

Pandion the second, ii. 25, 131. 

Pandionis, Athenian tribe, 607; ii. 11, 
13. 

Pandora, birth of^ sculpture in the Par- 
thenon, 150. 

Pandrosus, temple of, 127, 155, 205, 
266, 339, 340, 577, 581. Sculpture of; 
on the Parthenon, 539. 

Paneium, near Anaphlvstui, ii. 53. 
Near Trikhones, 56* Near Keratea, 
61. 

irdyKVifxn, 155 n. 601. 

Panhellenium of JEfnn%, 512. 

Pani, Mount, part of Hymettus, ii. 56. 
Part of the mountain of Kerat^ ii. 
61. 

Panopsea, ii. 99 n. 

Panops, a gate of the Asty, 280, 448. 
Fountain of, 281. 

Panormus, port, now Pan6rimo, ii. 68. 

PantsnuB, painter, 14, 122 n. 

Pantheon, of Hadrian, at Athens, 131, 
132 n^ 260. Of Justinian, at Con- 
stantinople, 481. 

Parabystum, one of the Ten Courts, 
161, 360. 

Paralia, district of Attica, 416 ; ii. 12, 
16, 24, 25. Attic tribe, ii. 11. Demi 
of southern, 55 seq. Of eastern, 
68 seq. 

Paralia, trireme, 420. 

napaXtcts, napaXioi, it 12, 16. 

Parasitium, 401. 

Pames, mountain of Attica, 210 ; ii. 2, 
4. Passes of, 21, 123, 124. Woods 
and charcoal of, 35, 133. Demi of, 
77 seq., 123. Fortresses of, 124, 126, 
132. Torrent from, 148. 

Pametho-Cithseronian ridges, it 133. 

Parrhasius, sculptor, 158. 

Parrhesiades, his proclamation to the 
philosophers, in Ludan, 268, 295, 314. 

Pars, Mr., draughtsman, accompanies 
Revett and Chandler to Athens, 97. 

Parthenon, 332 seq., 536 seq. Its Pe- 
diments, 148, 336. Opistbodomus, 
537, 560. Metopes, 336 n., 540. 
Frieze of its cella, 546 seq., 556. 
Converted into a church of St. Sophia 
and of the Panaghia, 62, 480. And 
into a mosque, 62 n., 75, 333 n. 
Not the Temple of the Unknown 
God, 89, 91. Injuries which it re- 
ceived in the Venetian siege 1687, 



82, 84 n., 87. Questions relative to, 
554 seq. 631. Its divisions, 559. 

Uapeiint, UapdivAv, 148 n., 332, 654^ 
560. 

Parus, island, 482. Sculpture in the 
Parian quarry, 488. 

Patroclus, numan sacrifices to his manes, 
4n. 

Patroclus, admiral of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, ii. 62, 275. Island, or tam- 
part of; ii. 62. 

Paul. St., at Athens, 90 n. 

Paulius, P. JEmilius, 88, 40. 

Paullus, L. iGmilius, 430. 

Pausanias, the Spartan, his action before 
PeirBMus, 387—891. 

Pausanias, his travels, 28 seq. A native 
of Magnesia ad Sipylum, 29 n., 475. 
His work on Syria, 30, 31. His cha- 
racter as a traveller and Writer, 3^^ 
36. Compared with Strabo, 31 seq. 
Olympia described by, 567. On the 
various writers named Pausanias, 475. 
The Marathonia described by, ii. 92, 
105. The Sacred Wav described by, 
134,139,144,146. Eleusis described 
by, 158. 

Peace bearing Plutus, statue o^ 116. 
Peace, statue o^ at the Prytaneium, 
128. 

Uiiloy rdy the plain of Athens, 210 ; 
ii. 2. Demi of, 16, 31 seq. 38. 

n«dtit«, 12, 201. 

Pegasus of Eleuthers, statue o^ 111. 

Perasus, Minerva taming, metope, 543. 
Bellerophon watering, metope, 544. 

Peiroeus founded by Tbemistocles, 13. 
A demus, 364^ 366 ; u. 18, 191. Its 
harbours, i. 373 seq. Its public 
buildings, 386—393. Its fortifica- 
tions, 371, 398, 399, 411, 417 n., 
421. Supplied by wells, 394. Di- 
minished state of Peineeus in the 
time of Strabo, 365, 397. And even 
in that of Alexander, 403. The Goths 
in Peirfteus, 51. On the date of thd 
commencement of the Peiraic fortifi- 
cations, 603. 

V Uioav yii or Hetpatic^ (the Oropia), 
ii. 111. 

Peiraicae, c^te of the Asty, 225, 232, 
235, 445, 446. Commences the de- 
scription of Athens by Pausanias, 235^ 
236. 

Peirithous, place of his meeting with 
Theseus, 129, 272, 635. 

Peisias, his statue of Apollo in the Bu- 
leuterium, 114. 

Peisistratidse, 7, 9, 310. Expulsion of 
the, ii. 11. Their contest with the 
AlcQUBonidtt, 39, 44. 

Peisistratus, 6, 7, 8, 9, 162 n., 206 n., 
268. Temples, &c. founded by him, 
9, 15, 119, 513. His landing at Ma- 
rathon, ii. 44. His restoration, 45. 
Interpolation in the Iliad, by, 168. 
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Peitho, worship of^ 6, 141. 
UtXapyoi, IlcXacryot, 309, 311 n. 
Pelugi of Attica, 1, 3. 
Pelasgi Tyrrheni, 6, 8, 159, 172, 309, 352, 

459. Pelaagi of Acarnania, 159 n. 
Pelasgic deities, 2. Pelasgic fortifica- 

tbns at Athens, 310, 318^ Pelasdc 

masonry and military sites, 455, 456. 

Pelasgic wall, and Pelasncum at the 

foot of the Acropolis, ^tinguished, 

298, 811, 313, 315. 
Peleces, demus, ii. 43, 192. 
Peloponnesian war, 15, 371, 419 n., 

421, 432, 466 seq.; ii 68, 128, 

173. 
Peloponnesus, its name extinct hefbre 

the twelfth century, 77. Conquered 

hy the Turks in 1459, 75. 
Pennethome, Mr. John, architect, 573. 
Penteleis, demus, ii. 6, 13, 191. 
Pentelicum, mountain of Attica, 210, 

283, 436 ; il 3. Brilessus, identified 

with, 5, 6, Streams from, 10. 
Pentheus and Lycuigus punished hy 

Bacchus, picture, 138. 
People and Graces, sanctuary of the, 

Peparethus, island, 22. 

Peplus of Minerva, 156, 298, 337, 564 
seq., 570, 635. 

Pera, temple of Venus at, 283 ; ii. 9. 

Peritti; Mount, ii. 10. 

Perdix, sanctuary of, 140 n., 294. 

Pergamus, city, 43. 

Pergaseis, two demi, ii. 191. 

Peiihcea, 125.^ 

•jTspi/SorjTos, 6, 136 n. 

vepi^oXof, 109 n. 

irspifioXoi &px<^^ot, 239, 433. 

Pericles, administration of, 7, 13, 426. 
Treasure collected by him in the 
Acropolis, 458. His buildings, 14, 
15,246,337,426,460,631. Thdr 
cost, 461. Statues of, 151, 159, 353. 
Sepulchre of, 594. 

7r«pi»iyt|Ta], 36 n., 475, 

Peripatetics, 134. 

II«/t)tiraTos l^fti Tet)(ou«, 275. 

Perischoenisma, 163 n., 245. 

irepoi/ai, 128 n. 

Perrhidae, demus, ii. 122, 192. 

Perseus slaying Medusa, statue in the 
Acropolis, 146. 

Perseus, with the head of Medusa, pic< 
ture in the Propylasa, 144. 

Persians invade Attica, 9; ii. 18, 149, 
203. In possesion of the Acropolis, 
127, 165, 263, 264, 310. Their bat- 
tles, on the temple of Victory, 531, 
533. P. at Marathon, ii. 93, 97, 99, 
203 seq. At Sakmis, 228—272. 

-rerpa, ^, 180 n. Xsia irirpa, ii. 
153. &yi\a<rro9 irirpa, i. 635. 

PhsMdra, dramatic story of, 142 n., 301. 
Dedications by, 142 o., 216 n. 



Phalerum, demus, port and walled town, 
15, 366, 368, 370, 372, 400, 417. 
Road from, to the city, 107, 232. 
Its monuments, 368, 396—399. Fish- 
eries of, 397 n. Inclosure of, 401, 
428, 431. Phaleric Long Wall, 423, 
427, 434 n. Marsh of, 209, 231, 427; 
ii. 9. The demus Phalerds, ii« 13, 
17, 194. 

PhiJerus, one of the Aigonauts, 369. 

Phanodemus, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Pharmacussse, islands, now KyriidheBy 
ii. 165. 

Phaura, island, ii. 53, 54. 

Phegusii, demus, ii. 68, 73 n., 103^ 
194. 

Phelleus, mountain of Diacria, ii. 6. 
Its summits, 7, 119. Sites of demi, 
south of the ridge, 122. 

$q/ut), 124 n. 

Phene, Archedemus o^ ii. 57. Coins 
of, 58 n. 

Pherrephattium, 488. 

Phidias, sculptor, 27, 33, 38 n., 43, 46, 
56, 113, lA, 337, 849, 462, 539, 627. 
His Jupiter, at Olympia, 43, 66. His 
Venus Urania, 120. His statue of 
Minerva HapOtvov, 148 seq. His 
Apollo Pamopius, 151, 353. His Mi- 
nerva Promaclius, 158, 349. His Mi- 
nerva Lemnia, 159. Painted the 
Olympium, 14 n., 513. His statue 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus, ii. 105, 
Wrought chiefly in metals and ivory. 
110 n. 

Phigaleia, temple of, 334 n. 

Phifa, wife of Demetrius Polioreetes, 
worship of, ii, 146. 

$£\t} 'A4>poitT»i, 146. 

Philseum, or temple of Venus, 138, 
146. 

Philaide, demus, ii. 75, 168, 194. 

Philip, son of Amyntas, statue o£i 118, 
240, 607. His war with the Athe- 
nians, ii. 20. Gives Oropus to the 
Athenians, 112. 

Philip, son of Demetrius, ravages Attica, 
20, 274 n. Repulsed, 429. Alliance 

X'nst him, ii. 135. 
^ pi, gold coins named, 38. 
Philippides, his meeting with Pan, 

160 n. 
Philippopolis, taken bv the Goths, 50. 
Philo, architect, 19, ^, 365, 461, 633 ; 

ii. 163. 
Philochorus, Athenian historian, 37 n., 

392; ii. 122. 
Philocles, architect, 341 n. 
Philopappus, monument of^ 166, 494 

seq. 
Philostratus, ii. 82 n. 
Philosophers, Athenian, allusion to them 

by Lucian, 254, 268, 295, 314. In the 

time of Justinian, 62 n. His edict 

against them, 61. 
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Phocion, his power, 404. House of, 

485. Statue of, 491. 
Phoenicia, 455. 
PhoeniciuB, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 

359. 
Pborbas, heroum of, 489. 
Phomiio, 467. Statue of, in the Acro- 
polis, 147. 
Phoron, port, 364, 401 ; U. 33, 171,273. 
d»6pov, 459, 460. 
Phosphorus, altar of, at Munychia, 384 

n.,396. 
^paTpiov, <f>paTpla^ 489, 491. 
Pbreattys, one of the Ten Courts, 162, 

360, 375. 
Phrixus sacrificing the rani, statue of^ 

in the Acropolis, 147. 
Phryne obtains a statue of Cupid from 

Praxiteles, 136. 
Phtha, worship of, 2. 
Phyle, surprised by Thrasybulus, 384 ; 

ii. 37. A demus. 195. Fortress 

and pass of, 21, 124 seq. Plan of, 

126. Cavern near, 127. 
«>uXt}, <f>v\ai, ii. 11 sea., 37 n. 
Phytalus, tomb of, ii. 136. 
Picture-house of the Propykea, 143, 

322 
Pictui^s at Athens, 112, 114, 125, 

133 n., 137, 139, 143, 151 n., 153, 

322, 512. Pictures of Christ and of 

saints destroyed by the iconoclasts, 

65. 
Pikermi, ruined town, ii. 29. 
Pindar, his hymn in praise of Athens, 

116, 117 n., 628. Statue of, 116. 

Brazen statue of, seated, before the 

Stoa Basileius, 111. 
Pindus, Mount, 67. 
Pine- woods of Brilessus, ii. 79. 
Piracy in the Levant seas, 78. 
Pisa of Etruria, Pelagic city, 635. 
Pity, altor of, in the Agora, 123. 
Pityocamptes and Theseus, metope, 503. 
Plague in the time of the Peloponne- 

sian war, 113, 393. In 1687, at 

Athens, 83. 
Phiin of Athens, 210 ; ii. 2, 12. Demi 

ofthe, 16, 31,35,201. 
Plane-trees of the Agora, 14 n. 625. Of 

the Lyceium, 274. Of the Academy, 

274 n. 
Platseenses, tomb of, at Marathon, ii. 

92, 100. 
Plato, his &bulous description of 

Athens, 207 n. Topographical allu- 
sions of, 276, 279,260,423 486,570. 

Statue of, by Silanion, 601. Tomb 

of, 602. 
Platonic philosophers, the later Athe- 
nian, 6^2 n. 
Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, 121. 
Pliny, his allusions to Grecian works 

of art, &c., 34, 37, 38 n., 40, 44 n., 

367 n., 515, 627. 



Plotheis, demus, ii. 103. 

irX«j;iis, irXvvTif^ta, 484, 566. 

Plutarch, the historian, his allusions to 
the monuments and topography of 
Athens, 27, 229, 246 n., 285, 287 n., 
439,465,497,570; ii. 142. 

Plutarch of Athens, Platonist, 62 n. 

Pluto, statue of, 161. Worship of, 
482. Pluto and Proserpine, ii. l39. 

Plutus, son of Peace, 116, 374. 

Pnyx, 7, 8, 179 seq., 243. The He- 
liotropium on its wall, 219. Its 
bema, or pulpit, 180 n., 181, 182, 
248 n., 433, 517, 629. 

Poecile, or stoa of Peisianax, 14, 121, 
218, 252, 630. Brazen shields in 
the, 122. Stuart^s error respecting, 
259. 

PoBcilum, Mount, 205. The pass of, 
now Dhafni, 196. Position of the 
hill and pass, ii. 3, 144, 154. Temple 
of Apollo on, 138, 145. 

Poetry, modem Greek, established bo- 
fore the twelfth century, 77. 

iroic0, 109 n. 

Polemarch, or third Archon, 491 . 

Polemo, the topographer, 36 n. On the 
paintings of the Propvlaa, 143, 323. 
On the Sacred Way, ii. 134, 148. 

Poleterium, 635. 

Polias. See Minerva Polias. 

noXis, 154, 173 n., 221 n., 305. rd 
Kdrm T^« iroXewc, 238, 269. ol 
opitruoi T^c iroXcMs, 441. See also 
ii. 16, 17, 168. 

Polysenus, stratagems recorded by, illus- 
trated, 268, 4^ ; ii. 132. 

Polybius, his censure of the Romans as 
to works of art, 39 n. 

Polybotes, the giant, slain by Nep- 
tune, statue of, 119. Sculpture of, m 
the Theseium, 508, 509. 

Polycleitus, architect and sculptor, 46. 
Theatre and Tholus of Epidauria built 
by him, 115n., 523n. 

Polydeucion, ii. 82, see n. 82, 83. 

Polygnotus, painter, his works in the 
Theseium, PoBcile, and Propylasa, 14, 
46, 122 n., 126 n., 144. 

Polypemon, slain by Theseus, ii. 139. 

Polysperchon, 407, 408. 

Polytheism, decline of, ii. 156. 

Polytion, house of, 110. 

Polyxena, picture of the sacrifice of, in 

the Propylsea, 144. 
irwXtTTai, 608. 

iro/Aireta, vases for the irofiiral, or sa- 
cred processions, kept in the vofiirttov. 
108 n. 
Pompeii, Egj'ptian antiquities found at, 

Pompeium, building so called, 108. Its 

site, 235, 236, 242. 
Poropeius, CnsBus, the Athenians espouse 

his cause, 21, 40. 
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PopUtr^tree, proverb on the, at the old 
wooden theatre, 10 n. 

iropdfidvy ii. 170. 

Porto Leone, Italian name of Port Pei- 

neeuB, 371. 
Poseidalcia, ii. 83 n. 

Poseidon, a Pelasgic deitj, 2, 4 n. A 
terrene deity, 4&. See Neptune. 

Posidonias, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 
Potamii, demus, iL 71, 192. Their har- 
bour, 71. 

Potidtta, monument of Athenians slain 
at, 199, 595 n. Expense of the siege 
of, 466—470. 

Prasa, island, ii. 68. 

Praseis, demus, ii. 68, 192. 

PrasisB, port of, ii. 67,71,99. Peninsula 
near, ^74. Temple of Apollo at, 72. 

Prasonisi, island, ii. 56. 

Pratinas, dramatic author, cotemporarj 
with iEschylus, 10 n„ 247 n. 

Praxiteles, sculptor, works of, 33, 46, 
108, 117 n., 228, 234. His Cupid, 
44 n., 136 n, was presented by Phryne 
to Thespise, 137 n. His (Jeres and 
Proserpine, 110. His Diana Brau- 
ronia, 146. His Satyr, in Tripodes, 
136. 

Probalisii, demus, ii. 13, 89 n., 192. 
Their temple of Minerva Hellotis, 
U.88. 

Probalysia, or district of Probalinthus, 
ii.102. 

Proclus, a Platonic philosopher, 62 n. 
His tomb, 206. His epitaph, 207 n. 

Procne and Itys, statues of, by Alca- 
menes, in the Acropolis, 148. 

Procris, wife of Cephalus, ii. 138. 

Procrustes, or Polypemon, ii. 139. 

Prometheus, temple and altar oL 599 
-^01. 

irpovtfiov, 559. 

Upiyn-uXaia Taura, 179 n., 182, 316 n. 

Prooyloa, 143, 265, 315 seq., 345, 
52/. The gates of the Acropolis, 
326, 331. Cost of, 463 seo. Ap- 
proach of Pausanias to them trom the 
Lenaeum, 303. Partly destroyed bv 
an explosion of gunpowder, 76 n., 87. 
Modern tower on tne southern wing 
of, 73. 

Propylaeum of the Lenaeum, 290. Of 
the New Agora, 22, 211, 253, 258. 
Its inscriptions, 212, 214. Of the 
temple of Eleusis, 528 n. 

Proserpine, or Core, 249. Sanctuary 
of, in the Agora, 488 ; ii. 162. 

Prospaltii, demus, ii. 73, 192. 

orpoo-Tao-ts, 342, 343. 

Protogenes, painter, his works, 114, 151 
n. 

Prytanes, the, 115 n. 

Prytaneium, 8, 127. Situated near the 
Agraulium, 238, 252, 269, 270 n. 
One of the Ten Courts, 162, 360. 
Sacred to Minerva, 213 n. 



Psaphis, of the Oropia, a demus of At- 
tica, ii. 118,195. 
Psyttalia, islet, 364. 
Ptolemais, Athenian tribe, 25, 124 n., 

239; ii. 12. 
Pteleasii, demus, ii. 192. 
Ptolemy Soter, statue of, 118, 240. 
Ptolemy Phiiometor, statue of, 118, 240. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, cymnasium of, 

24, 124, 252, 257. Eponymus of a 

tribe, 116, 124; ii. 12. Statue of, 

118, 240. 
Ptolemy, son of Juba, statue of, 258. 
Pylades and Orestes idaying ^gisthus 

and the sons of Nauplius, painting in 

the Propyla», 143. 
Pylides, or lesser gates of the Asty, 280, 

281, 319, 448. 
irvXU, irw\cJ.p, 121 n., 257 n., 448. 
Pylon A8ticus,o irvXwv aoTiK^s, 121 n., 

256, 257 n., 444. 
irvpyo9, o, 530. 
Pyrgo ( ancient monument at Marathon), 

ii. 92, 101. 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, sculpture of, 

at Rhamnus, ii. 107. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, statue of, 118, 

240. 
UvQiai dKTuU ii. 151 n., 152. 
Pythionice, monument of, ii. 137, 142. 
PythaistSB, prognostics of the, 99 n^ 127, 

131. 
Pythium, near the Olympium, 132, 273. 

Or temple of Apollo Patrous, 113 n., 

299. At CEnoe of the tribe Hippo- 

thoontis, u. 99 n., 130, 152. 



Quadratus, and the Christian church of 

Athens, 60. 
Quadriga, brazen, in the Acropolis, 159, 

348, 351. 
Quarries of Peireeeus, 396. Of Mount 

Pentelicum, ii. 4, 6. Of Mount Hy- 

mettus, ii. 47. 



Rafina, village and river of, ii. 23, 24, 
76. 

Rafti, Porto, ii. 67, 71, 72. Island at 
the entrance of, 72. 

Ram, brazen colossal, in the Acropolis, 
353. 

Rapend6sia, village and elevated vale, 
u. 80, 104. 

Regilla, odeium of, 181, 189. 

Revenue, the Athenian, 17 n. 

Revett, Nicholas, his labours at Athens, 
96,97, 307, 528 n. 

Revithia, village, ii. 119, 121. 

Rhacidie, demus, iL 192. 

Rhamnus, town, demus, and fortress, ii. 
13, 21, 107, 192. Described by Pau- 
sanias, ii. 105. Temples of, i. 15, 
464. 

Rharium, the plain, ii. 158. 
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Rheitl,nltitfwini, fi. 12ft, 138—141, 
147. 

Rhodes, 19. Its alliance with Athens 
and Rome agiinst Philip, son of De* 
metrius, 20, 25. Colossus of, 129. 

Rhodian, monument of a, on the Sacred 
Way, ii, 137. 

Riyers and torrents of Attica, ii. 7 — 10, 
22, 24, 66, 71, 77-88, 94, 112. 123, 
127, 135, 139, 140, 148, 153 n. Of 
the Oropia, &c. 112, 114, 117—119. 

Roger, king of Sicily, takes Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth, 64. 

Romaic language, poetry, and grammar, 
77. Pronunciation of the, ii. 40 n. 
Grammatical forms o^ 12ft n. 

*P«^;ot, 77. 

Romans in Greece and Macedonia, 37 — 
41, 4^-46, 409 seq. Statues of 
illuitrious R. at Athens, 355 ; ii. 73. 
Busto of, 88. 

Rome, statues and jncturee transferred 
from Greece to, S7, 38, 40^-46. Its 
population and extent compared 
with Athens, 438, 439. Weights 
of Rome compared with the Attic, 
473. Temple of '• Rome and Augus- 
tus,' 353. 

pyfiai. pvfjiti 4 Tplrtiy 488. 

Sacred sate, or Dipylom, 224, 229. See 

Dipvlum. 

Sacrea Waj, from Athens to Eleusis, 
196. Began from the Sacred Gate, or 
Dipylum, 224, 229, 594. Remains 
ana monnments of the, ii. 134, 139 
seq., 145 seq. Procession of the Mys- 
t» on the, 223; ii. 141. 

Sacred Land, or territory of Eleusis, 
150. 

Sacred Way from Athens to Delphi by 
(Enoe and Panopuea, ii. 99 n., 130. 

Sacrifices, human, 3, 4 n. Of oxen, 5, 
148 n. Of sheep, 5, 345 n. Of a 
ram to Ceres, 304. Of a heifer to 
Minerva Polias, 345 n. Of horses, 
483. Of a ram to Amphiaraus, ii. 117. 
Imperial edicts a^nst pagan, i. 55. 

Salaminii, demus, li. 168, 193. 

Sal amis not visible from Pnyx, 179 n. 
Bay of, ii. 166, 170. Ferry of, 34, 170. 
Strait of, 171, 173. Battle of, 34, 51, 
169, 171, 228—272. History of, 166 
seq. Remains of the city of, 169, 
171. Dryness of, 172 n. 

Samosata, capital of Comma^ne, 495. 

Sarandaforo, river (Eleusiuan Cephis- 
sus), ii. 149, 15a 

Sai-apis, temple of, 128, 238, 270 n., 
272. 

Sardeis, city, ii. 204. 

Sarmatian armour, 141. 

Saronic Gulf, ii. 62. 

Satyr, statue, by Praxiteles, 136,287. 

Satyr, offering a cup to Bacchus, ertntue 
by Thymilus, 13/. 



Satynit, ttatue of; 491. 

ScambonidsB, demut, 440, 444, 634 ; ii. 
193. 

Schcenus, bay, in the Corinthia, now 
Kalam&ki, ii. 256. 

Schools of Athens closed by an edict of 
Justinian, 61. 

Scias, a circular building of Sparta, 115 
n. The Scias at Athens. See Tho- 
lufl. 

Sciathus, island, 22. 

Scionei, shields taken from them, in the 
PoBcile, 123. 

Scira, toirent, ii. 135, 141. 

Sdradium, promontory of Salamia, ii. 
171. Templeof Mars on, 172. Tem- 
ple of Minerva Sdras on, 172. 

Sciras, an andent name of Salamis, ii. 
166. 

Sciron thrown by Theseus into the sea, 
statues of clay. 111. 

Sdrum, tomb of Scims, ii. 135^ 141. 

Scirus, Dodonoan prophet, 3o9 n.; ii. 
135,141. Shun m battle, 166. 

Scopas, sculptor, 161 n. 

Scyrus, island, 6. People of, punished 
by Cimon, 126. 

Scythian tribes oyerrun Greece, 66. 

Sea-line and defences of maritime 
Athens, 364, 398 seq. 

Sef^ri, hamlet, ii. 79, 90. 

m^d*, 368 n., 449, 5o6 ; j^vartKo^ trti' 
Kd9 or rt\i<rT^pio» at Eleusis^ ii. 162. 

Seleucus Nicator, 9 n. !&'azen statue 
of, 123, 494. 

SelinuB, dipteral Doric temple at, 386 n., 
515. 

Selli, of Homer, ii. 90 n. 

an/Lia, 109 n. 

SemachidsD, demus, ii. 13, 104, 193. 

Semachus, hero, 104. 

o't)/iAe?a, ii. 99. 

SemnsB, sanctuary of the, 12, 45, 241, 
303,356. Its adytum, 357. The off- 
spring of Cronus, 133. Daughters of 
the Earth, 161. Sacred inclosure of, 
at Colonus, ii. 32. 

Sep61ia, village, ii. 32. 

Seraugeium, 392. A sanctnary of the 
hero Serangus, 393. 

Serpent, the Erichthonian, 149, 150 n., 

Servians, their conquests in Western 

Greece, 70. 
Severus, Septimius, visits Athens and 

Eleusis, 24. 
Sgur68, Leon, governs Corinthia and 

Argolis, 68. His attack on Athens, 

68. Is overpowerod by the Franks, 

69. 
Sibyrtius, palsestra o^ 486. 
Sicily, defeat of the Athenians in, 16, 

597. Visited by Pausanias, 30. 
Sicyon, state of art in, 10, 4&5. 
Sigonins, his Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
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SftfrcX(a, an Atbeoian hill, 492. 
Sileniae, or Tropoea, promoDtory in Sala- 

mis, ii. 171. 
Silenus, stone of, in the Acropolis, 146, 

346. 
Silk mftnufacture in Greece, 63, 64. 
Silver mines of Attica, 363 ; ii. 3, 48, 

65. 
Simon, equestrian statue of, 297. His 

treatise on horsemanship, 297 n. 
Sinis, robber, slain by Theseus, ii. 136. 
Sinope, 464. 
Sipylus, Mount, 29. 
Sirens, 186 n. 
Sites of Greek cities preserving remains 

of antiquity, 100 n. 
aiTtipiaiov, 467 n., 468 n. 
Sitophylaces and Metronomi, 246. 
Skarmanei, met6khi, ii 49. Peninsula 

of, 165. 
oriccXf), 422. 
o-Ktadeta, 342 n. 
trtcoKiou, 338 n. 

Slaves of the Athenians, their number in 
the citf and in Attica, 619—623 ; ii. 
7 n. Tomb of the Athenians at Ma- 
rathon, 101. 
Smooth Rock, the, (a part of ^galeoa, 

or Poecilum), ii. 153 n. 
Socrates, brazen statue of, 108 n. Sta- 
tues of the Graces by, 144, 345. Allu- 
sions to, 209^ 274 n., 392, 425, 520. 
Walk of Socrates along the eastern 
side of the city, 277—250, 446. He- 
roum of; 489. Bust of, 288. 
Solon, laws of, 6, 127, 525. Establishes 
the Prytaneium in the Asty, 8. Bra- 
zen statue of, at the Poecile, 123. Se- 
pulchre of, 489. Allusions to, ii. 
168, 172. 
Sones, Athenian, 117 n., 339 n. 
Sophia, St., the Parthenon, 62, 480. 
Sophia, St., cathedral at Constantinople, 
d2, 481. Some columns for this edi- 
fice carried from Athens, 63. 
Sophocles, scene of his CEdipus Colo- 
neus, 197. Statue of; in the Diony- 
siac theatre, 139. Bust of, 261 n. 
His tomb surmounted -with a Siren, 
186 n. His demus, ii. 32. Quota- 
tions from, 65, 151 n. Scholiast on, 
151, 153 n. 
Soranus, Bareus, proconsul in Asia Mi- 
nor, 43. 
Sor6, 6 Sop3«, tomb of the Athenians 

who fell at Marathon, ii. 99, 100. 
Sowtaic^s yovifd^, ii. 60 n. 
Sparta, the rersiau stoa at, ii. 162. 
Spartans. See Lacedaemonians. 
Spata, village f Sphettus), ii. 24^29, 75. 
SpeusippuB, 601. 
o"rfjX.aioi^, 2irf)X (crrto'O'a, 188. 
g^hacteria, island, 123. 
Sphendaleis, demus, il 123, 124 n., 193. 
Sphendonii, ii. 201. 



Sphettus, town and demus, ii 17, 24 seq. 
75, 193. The Sphettian way, 26, 27.' 
Spilia, village, ii 54. 
Spon visits Athens, 94. Reference to 
his work, 76, 94, 96, 176, 259, 431, 
495, 540. Obtains a complete copy 
of the inscription on the reservoir of 
Hadrian, 202. Some errors of, 259, 
540. His Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
178. 
Spoi^lii, demus, ii 193. 
Spyndion, Saint, monastery of, and an- 
cient vestiges, 381. 
Stade, Greek, 434 n. ; u. 19, 121. 
Stadium Panathenaicum, 192—195,629. 

Its seats of Pentelic marble, 26, 136. 
Stavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79, 94, 96, 97. 
Stefani, vilW, ii. 150, 154. 
Stoa Basileius, 111, 171,240,255, 441. 
Stoa of Eumenes, 288. Stoa Eleu- 
therius, 112, see note, 241 seq. Vo- 
tive shields of the, 40. Stoa of Ha- 
drian, 258. Stoa of Herodes, 291. 
Stoa PoDcile. See Pcecile. 
Bum from the Peiraic gate to the Cera- 
meicus, 236. The Macra Stoa, 255. 
Of the Thracians, 253 n. 
oToai, 487. 

iKwrofAfiniov <rrod, ii 70* 
St6mi, cape, ii. 94. 
Steirieis, demus, ii 13, 71. ii6^ Stci- 

ptafc^, 71. 
Stehe, sepulchral, relations concerning 
tbem, 594 n. Their various forms, 
101 n. Inscriptions on, 594; ii. 75 
n., 92. 
OTttbavrjirXoKOi, 46 n. 
Stepnanepborus, heroum of, 489. 
Strabo, his time, 23. His travels, 31. 
His description of Greece, 32. Of 
Athens, 22 seq., 37, 364 secL. Hie 
style, 33. Compared with Pausa- 
nias, 31 seq. 
oTpaTtiyos, 49, 355 n. The ten irrpa- 

Tfiyol at Marathon, 205 sea. 
Stratiotiki, harbour, anciently Muny- 

chia, 370. 
Strato, tomb o^ ii. 147. Inscription on 

it, 148 n. 
Strattis, cited, 570. 

Streets of ancient Athens :-^Ceramic 
dromus from Dipylum to the Agora, 
221, 223, 227, 236, 443. Its triodus, 
256. From the Peiraic Gate to the 
Ceramic triodus, 233. Street of Col- 
lytus, 443, 488. Myrmex, 444. The 
Lonffo-mural street, 231, 418. Of 
the Henna}, 253, 488. Of Melite, 
443, 446. Of Diomeia, 443. From 
the Stoa Basileius to the ascent to 
the Propylaea, 254. twv *Bp/uoyXv- 

StitDV, 4o8. TC0V Ki/SoKTcnroiaii/, 488. 
f the Tripodes, 136, 238, 269, 289, 
488. From Peirseeus to Munychia, 
381,382. Of Vesta, 488. From the 
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Prvtaneium to the Arch of Hadrian, 
27l The third street, 488. 

Stuart, James, architect, arrived at 
Athens in 1751, with Revett, 96. 
Allusions to his researches, 171, Idl, 
200^., 250, 276, 294, 307, 339, 495, 
Mistook the Stoa of Hadrian for the 
Poccile, 259 ; and the Pnyx for the 
theatre of R^filla, 181. His error as 
to the Metopes of the Parthenon, 540. ' 
Geographical ohservations of, iL 41, 
43, 66, 71. 

Styrse, town of Euhoea, ii. 204. 

Suli, upper village of, ii. 79, 82, 87, 90 
n., 94. Pass of Upper Suli, 79, 103. 

Sun-dials, ancient, 191, 219. 

Sunieis, demus, ii. 62, 193. 

Sunium, temple of, 15, 464. Promon- 
tory of, 350, 631 ; ii. 62. Fortress of, 
ii. 21, 51, 59 n., 63. The Suniac an- 
gle, 59 n., 60 n. 

"SuaviTLOv^ 490. 

Sylla destroys a part of the Athenian 
fortifications, 20, 228, 235, 398, 410, 
430. Spares the public monuments, 
and works of art, 21, 40, 138 n. 
Seizes the library of Apellicon, 41. 
Plunders the treasuries of Athens,Del- 
phi,01ympia,andEpidaurus, 41. Car- 
ries away columns of the Olympieium, 
514. Massacre in the Ceramic Agora, 
on his capture of Athens, 138 n., 218, 
229,230. 

Synesius, bishop of the Cyrenaica, 53 n. 
On the decay of Athens, 53. 

Syracuse, conquest of, by Marcellus, 38. 
Circuit of the walls of, 439. 

Syria, work of Pausanias on, 30, 31. 

Syriani, monastery on Mount Hymettus, 
283. Fountain of the Ilissus at, ii. 8. 

Syrianus,' Platonic philosopher, 62 n., 
206. 

Talent, Athenian, weight and approxi- 
mate value of, 463, 472. 

Talos, tomb of, 140, 288, 294 seq. 

nra/Litas tijs dioiici}(reaic, 606. 

Tanagiffia, or the Tanagrice, ii. 124 n., 
128. 

Tanagrsean plains, the, ii. 123. 

Tantalus, lake of, on Mount Sipylus, 
29. 

Tantalus of Magnesia, 475. 

Ta<^os, 109 n. ; ii. 92. 

Tat6y, sources at, ii. 8. Site of Dece- 
leia, 18, 39. 

Taureas, palaestra of, 486. 

Tegea, espoused the cause of Mark Ap- 
tony, 4*2. Temple of Minerva Alea 
at, 42. Ruins of the city, 102. 

Tetxo^oio«, 607. 

Te?xo« Ki/u.cioi/u>i^, 159, 311, 529. 
niXaayiKdv, 309. NoTto?/, 140, 
187, 353. uaKpov Ttixo^t 419. /taKpa 
Ttixn irpoi Tov Het/oata, 423. 5to- 



aiirov tciyov, 423, 425, 427, 431 n., 

433, 465. 
Telamon, city of, or ancient Salamis, 

ii. 169. 
TeleboflB, ii. 138. 
Teleontes, or Geleontes, Attic tribe, ii. 

Telesarchides, his Hermes with four 

heads, 256. 
Tellus, worship of, 483. Tellus and 

Ceres, temple of, 142, 301 seq., 529. 

T. Curotrophus, 142, 302. T. Olym- 

Sia, temple of, 446. 
o-Vuni, the greater Hymettus, ii. 3. 

Ttfitpov, 109 n., 308; ii. 41. 

Temples of Greece, converted into 
churches, 56, 61, 62, 205. 

Tetracomi, u. 13, 33. 

Tetrapolis, ii. 13, 17, 77—87, 90. See 
Marathon. 

Tcrpco/SoXi^etv, TtTpto^oKov ^ioi, 466 
n. 

Thallo and Caipo, the two Hone, 155 n«, 
584. 

Thargelia, festival, 132 n. Painting of 
it, m the Aa<f>pri<p6p€io» at Fhyle, ii. 
126. 

QdTTOv h BovTtic, 122 n. 

Oca air' aiytipoVy 10 n. 

dia^ &^iov^ 33. 

Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 158. 

Theatre, definition and uses of the 
Greek, 190 n., 248, 249. The old 
wooden, 10 n., 247. Of Peirseeus, 
374, 386, 387. Of Munychia, 394. 
Of Corinth, 49. See Diqnysiac 
Theatre. 

Thebes, in Boeotia, 10. Overthrown by 
Sylla, 39. Saved from Alaric by its for- 
tifications, 52. Governed by the house 
of Acciajuoli, 73, 75. Route from 
Colonus to, ii. 152, 153 n. 

Thebes, in Egypt, 12 n., 29. 

Themis, temples of, 301; ii. 110. 

Themistocles, son of Neocles, his admi- 
nistration and public works, 13, 127, 
310, 366, 411, 416 seq. Statues of, 
128,628. Painting of, 561. Choragic 
dedication by, 1 85 n. Temple of Venus 
Aparchus built by, 368 n. Archon 
eponymus in 481 B.C., 603 — 605. 
Tomb of, 366, 378, 380, see note. 
Dedication by his sons, 152, 353. 
His conduct in the battle of Salamis, 
256 seq. 

Themistocles, son of Poliarchus, tomb 
of, ii. 135. 

Theodectes of Phaselis, tomb of^ ii. 
136. 

Theodorus, tragedian, his monument, 
ii. 136. 

Theodorus, prefect of Achaia, 52. 

Theodosius, reign of, 49, 54 n., 55. 
Transported Greek statues to Con- 
stantinople, 56. 
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Theodosiiis II., 59, 60. 
Theogonift of Hesiod, not genuine, 29. 
Theophnstus augments tne library of 
Aristotle, 41. Allusions to, 210, 
274 n. 
Theoria, or sacred commission to Delus, 
ii. 72, 99, 131. To Delphi, 99 n., 
127, 131. 
BtoTOKo^, GeojtttjTwp, 62 n., 480. 
Theramenes, 269, 394. 
Therik6 (Thoricus), ii. 59, 69. 
Thermopylse occupied by the Greeks, 

50. Passed by Alaric, 52. 
6^<ravpo9^ 490. 

Theseia, four in Attica, 6, 392, 501. 
Theseium, 14, 125, 166. Ito inner 
frieze, 504 seq. Its metopes, 167. 
502, 336, 503 n. Pictures within the 
Cella, 512. Its position, 252, 441. 
Description of, 498 seq. Theseium of 
PeixsBeus, 392. 
Theseus, 4, 5, 143 n. Introduces the 
worship of Venus Pandemus and 
Peitho, 6, 141. The companion and 
friend of Hercules, 6, 441, 501. His 
sojourn at Troezen, 4, 142 n. Caused 
the people to be admitted to power, 
8, 112. Allusions to his actions and 
labours, 108 n., Ill, 129, 157, 272, 
366, 498 8e(|., 503, 629. His contest 
with the Mmotaur, statue, 147. Me- 
tope, 503. Leading the Cretan bull 
from Marathon, statue, 157, 585. 
The same on a metope of the The- 
seium, 503. His combat with the 
Amazones, picture, 121, 490. With 
the Centaurs, picture, 125. Relief 
on the frieze of the Theseium, re- 
lating to him, 504, 511. Throwing 
Sciron into the sea, statues in clay, 111. 
Theseus, Democracy, and the f^eople, 
paintings of, 1 12. His bones remoyed 
from l^yrus to Athens, 126, 498. 
Sons of, 369. Concealment of He- 
lena at Aphidna by, ii. 19. Actions 
of,26,33,77, 122,136, 139. 
Thesmophorie, Thesmophoreium, 490. 
Thesmothete, painting of, by Proto- 

genes, 114. 
ThespisB, temple of Loye at, 42, 44 n. 

137 n. 
Thessalonica, city, 50. The capital of 

John Dncas, 67. 
Thessaly, yisited by Pausanias, 30. Chief 

towns of modem, 78. 
Thirty tyrants, their contest with Thra- 
sybulus, 384—391. Allusions to their 
stairs, 108, 109 n., 182; ii. 37. 
Tholus of Athens, also called Scias, 115, 

237, 242, 243. 
Tholus, of Epidauria, built by Polyclei- 

tus, 115 n. 
Thoreis, demus, ii. 13, 187, 275. 
Thoricus, town and demus, ii. 17, 22, 
187. Remains of, 59, 68. Har- 
bour of, 67. Plan of the theatre of, 
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69. Remains of a quadrangular co- 
lonnade at, 69, 70. 

Thrace, yisited by Pausanias, 30. 

GpaTTo, — and Tnracian slayes, ii. 7 n. 

Tnrasybulus, his actions asainst the 
Lac'edsmonians and the Thirty, 384 
—391, 404; ii. 37, 125. Sepulchral 
monument of, i. 594. 

Thrasyllus, monument of, 1 86, 284. 

Thriasiie, gate of the Asty or Dipylum, 
223. See Dipylum. 

Thriasii, demus, 224 ; ii. 146 n., 149, 
187, 199. Town of, 150. ThriasUn 
phun, ii. 139, 143, 148 seq. 

6poi;ot, 432; ii. 110. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, ezostrar 
cised, 402. 

Thucydides, son of Orolus or Olorus, on 
the topographv of Athens, 172, 273, 
366 n., 432, 4^5. On the Long Walls, 
422, 424, 434 n. On the rampart of 
the Asty, 437 n. On the Olym- 
pieium, 167. On the walls near Mu- 
nychia, 411. On the theatre at 
Munychia, 394. In reference to the 
cost of the works of Pericles, 463 seq. 
*■ House of Thucydides* a modem 
name, 479. His history quoted, 413 : 
ii. 4,111, 173. 

Thurium, Athenian colony at, 464. 

Thymcetadie, demus, ii. 13, 188. Har- 
bour of, 33. 

ThymoBtas, king of Attica, ii. 33. 

Thymilus, sculptor, his works, 137, 

Thyr^nidse, demus, ii. 122, 188. 
Tibenas, lake of, yisited by Pausa- 
nias, 30. 
Timasnetus, his picture of a wrestler in 

the Propylfta, 144. 
Timon of Athens, 443 n. Tower of, 

602. 
Timotheus, son of Conon, 112. Statue 

of; 148. His ezile^ 607. His tomb, 

598. 
Titacida), demus, ii. 13, 122, 194. 
Tocco, Charles, duke of loannina, 

72. 
Tolmides, statue of, 157. Sepulchre 

of, 597. 
Tombs and monuments on the Sacred 

Way, ii. 134 seq. 
Toxaris, the Scythian, 599. 
Tragedies, copies of, kept among the 

archiyes, 140 n. Rehearsals of, 486. 
Trakhones, yillage, ii. 56. 
Trapez6na. 400 ; ii. 273. 
Tr^ure in the Acropolis in the time 

of Pericles, 458, 559. 
Tpids, 'Ayto, monastery, ii. 39, 125. 
Tribes, the four Athenian, 4n. ; ii. 11. 

Increased to ten, 11, 12. To twelye, 

and to fourteen, 12. Their protecting 

deities, i. 491. 
Tricomi, ii. 43. - 
Tricorysii, demus, ii. 13, 194. 

X 
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Triconrthni, Testiges o^ 87. Plain of, 

95, 97. 
Triffla, and statue of Hecate Triglathena, 

Trigonum, one of the Ten Courts, 

161. 
Trinemeis, demus, ii. 123, 194. 
Trinity, Holy, monastery of, ii. 89, 

125. 
Triodus of the Cerameicus, 259. 
Tripod, golden, at Delphi, from the 

Persian spoils, 57 n. 
Tripodes, street and quarter ot 136, 187, 

238, 269, 284 seo., 289. 
Tripolitza, 78 n., 102. 
Triptolemus, institutes the Eleusinian 

mysteries, 3. Statue o^ 119. Ionic 

temple o^ delineated hy Stuart, 99, 

119, 171, 250. Temple at Eleusis 

of, ii. 158. Threshing-floor and altar 

of, 159. 
Triremes, numher of Athenian, 18, 365, 

599 n. Expense of, 468. Painting 

of two hy Protogenes, 151 n., 561. 
Tpio'/uupiot, 520. 
Tritonis, lake, 120. 
Troezen, sojourn of Theseus at, 4, 142 n., 

302 n. 
Tpoio, or Xypete, ii. 35 n., 273. 
Tropca, cape of Salamis, ii. 171. 
Troy, the taking o£ picture in the 

Poecile, 122. 
Tumuli, various, U. 48, 80, 84, 165. At 

Marathon, 99, 100. 
Tunny fishery at Hahe, ii. 273. 
Tuiros, 109 n. 

Turakh&n seizes upon Thehes, 74. 
Tuvla, Hellenic remains at, ii. 56. 
Twelve Gods, altar of the, 162, 245. 

435. 
TyndaridB, their invasion of Attica, ii. 

19. Sculpture of, 106. 
Typhon, huried heneath ^tna, 508. 
Tyrrheni, or Tyrseni, Pelasgi, 8, 309, 

449 seq. 
Tyrrhenia, 449. Fleet of, defeated hy 

Hiero, 453. Vases and inscriptions 

of, 452. 
Tzur61a (^gilia), ii. 61. 



vdpcTa, 342 n. 

Ulysses carrying off the Palladium of 
Troy, and encountering Nausicaa at 
the river, pictures in the Propylsea, 
143, 144. 

Unknown God, altar to the, 89, 90 n., 
91, 95, 369. Temple of, (the Par- 
thenon), 84 n., 89, 91. 

viraidpov, inraidpiov^ 257 n., "356 n,, 
365. ^ ^ 

vircpwa, vtreptfOL <rroal^ 338 n. 

vgrtiperat, 466. 

Valari, at the foot of Mount Argaliki, 
ii. 102. 



Valerian, emperor, 50. 

Vari met6khi ( Anagyrus), iL 56, 61. 

Vari, hay of u. 56. 

Vaiih6pi, village, ii. 40. 

Vamiva, village, ii. 122. 

Vase, representing Athenian edifices, 
188. 

Vases, Tyrrhenian, hearing Greek in- 
scriptions, 452, 453. 

Velanidh^za, ancient site, ii. 75. 

Venetians. See Mor^ Athens. 

Venus, Urania, 2, 6, 120 n. The eldest 
of the Fates, 133, see n. Temples of, 
12, 120, 253, 255, 256, 374. Square 
statue oi 133. Statue of; by Phidias, 
120. V. Pandemus and Peitho, tem- 

Sle of, or Hippolyteium, 141, 215. 
itatues of; 142. V. temple o^ in ' the 
gardens', 133, 275. Statue by Alca* 
menes, 133. V. Aparchns, temple 
of, 368 n. V. Catascopia at Troezen, 
temple of, 142 n. V. Leaena, sano- 
tuaxy and statue of, in the Propylsa, 
145, 345. V. of Cnidus taken to Con- 
stantinople, 56. Three temples of V., 
at Cnidus, 368. V. Psithyra, 142 n., 
488. Two statues of V. in the temple 
of Mars, 116. Temples of V. at Pei- 
neeus, 368, 374, 381. Of Venus Cal- 
lia at Perm 283 ; ii. 9. Of V. Colias, 
51, 53. Of V. Urania at Athmonum, 
ii. 42. At Alopece, 31. Of V. Phila 
on the Sacred Way, 138, 145 seq. 

Vemeda, Venetian engineer, his draw* 
ings of the Prop^^lsea, &c., 76. 

Vernon, Mr., his visit to Athens, 94. 

Verres, the proconsul, 39. 

Vespasian pUces Athens under a Ro- 
man proconsul, 23. Conquers Com- 
magene, 495. See also ii. 50. 

Vesta, statue of, in the Prytaneium, 
128. Temple o^ in PeirGeeiis, 392. 

Vesta Bulsea, altar of, in the Council- 
house, 114 n. 

Victory Apterus, temple of, 143, 215, 
241, 320-329, 529. Described by 
Soon and Wheler, 85, 320, 322 n., 
3^4. Its destruction, 87. Its re- 
mains, 81 n., 529 seq. Its platform, 
303, 529, 530, 534. 

Victory, car and horses of, in the Par- 
thenon, destroyed by the Venetians, 
87. Olive garland of, 340 n. 

Victoij in the hand of Minerva and of 
Jupiter, 149, 532. Bronze statue of; 
at Brescia, 59. 

Villehardouin, family of, in the Morea, 
68. 

Visconti on the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, 538 seq. 

Vitruvius, on the Odeium of Pericles, 
288 n., 289. On the Lemeum, 287. 
On the Olympidum, 168, 515. On 
the wells and fountains of Athens, 
177 n. On the Horologium of An- 
dronicus, 190. On the materials of 
12 
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the Astic walls, 436 n. On bypa»- 
thral temples, 562. 

Vlakhi, or Wallachians of Mount Pin- 
dus, 67, 77. 

Volatenw, Pelasgic city, 455. 

Vourieni, river ( Asopus), ii. 112. 

Vrana, village of. the Marathonia, ii. 78. 
Yestiffes of antiquity near, 80, 81, 84, 
98, 102. Site of tne ancient Mara- 
thon, 89, 90. Torrent of, 102. 

VraAna, river of, ii. 10, 72. Villages 
named, 23, 72. 

Vrysiki, creek, ii. 68. 

Vulcan, temple of, or Hephsesteium, 
12, 120, 153, 252, 255, 256. Intoxi- 
cated by Bacchus, releases Juno, pic- 
ture in the Lenaeum, 138. His con- 
test with Clytius, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 509. V. and Prometheus, 
sculpture of, in the Academy, 600. 
Temple of, at Hephsestia, ii. 42. Fes- 
tival of, called XaXxcia, 42 n. Wor- 
ship of, in Attica, 44. 

Vulci, vases and antiquities of, 453, 454. 

Vun6, village, 175 n. Gardens of, ii. 9. 

Walls of Athens. See Asty, Peiraeeus, 
Munychia, Phalerum,and LongWalls. 

Water, supply of, at Athens, 177, 203, 
283, 2^, 524, 583 n. At Peirseeus, 
393 

Water-clocks, 191, 220. 

Wells of Athens, 177, 393, 525. 

WTieler, Sir George, reference to his 
travels, 76, 94, 96, 176, 294, 431, 
495. Some errors of, 98, 181, 259. 

Wilkins, Mr. William, architect, refe- 
rence to his opinions, 201 n., 341 n., 
342n.,561 seq. 

Winchelsea, earl of, his visit to Athens 
in 1675, 94. 

Winds, tower of the, or Horologium of 
Andronicus, 26, 88, 190. 



Worsley, Sir R., collection of; 261 n. 
Wrestler, statue of, by Timasnetus in 
the Propylfta, 144. 

Xanthus, king of B<sotia, his death, ii. 
132. 

Xantippus, father of Pericles, 353. His 
statue in the Acropolis, 151. 

Xenophon, statues of the sons of, 143. 
Reference to, concerning Anaphlys- 
tus, ii. 59. 

Xerxes removes the library of Peisis- 
tratus to Persia, 9 n. His capture of 
Athens, and its results, 10, ld5, 157, 
263, 264, 574 seq. His defeat, 11. 
Carries away the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aiistogeiton, 117. Tent of, 
138, 246. His seat, to view the battle 
of Salamis, ii. 34, 100, 236 seq. 

Poavou, 109 n., 146 n., 576. 

Xuthus, son of Hellen and son-in-law 
of Erechtheus, ii. 77. His sepulchre 
at Vran&, 98. 

Xypetasones, demus,ii. 14, 34, 35 n., 190, 
273. 

Zea, one of the ports of Peirsseus, 231, 

37a-375, 633. 
Zeno, the philosopher, 598. 
Zephyrus, altar of, ii. 136. 
Zeuxis, his picture of Love crowned 

with roses, 133 n. His ' Helena,' 632. 
tc?a, 577. 
Zonaras, his account of the Goths at 

Athens, 51 n. 
Zophorus, or frieze, i. 577. 
Zosimus, historian, 51, 54 n. A resolute 

adherent to heathen wor8hip,53. Offices 

held by him at Constantinople, 54 n. 
Zoster, cape, 631. To Zoster, ii. 52, 54, 

60, 273. 
Zy^malis, Theodore, hb letters pub- 
. lished by Kraus, 89. 



THE END. 
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